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CHAPTER I. 

GAUCHAT THE BOOKSELLEB. 

The dwellers in Paris from 1828 to 
1830, who revisited it in 1861, after an 
absence of thirty years, say that it was 
almost impossible to recognize the city 
as the same. This change has not refer- 
ence to mere outward appearance, for 
the H6tel de Ville, the Louvre, and 
such structures, are still there, and will 
remain ages after we have passed away ; 
but the ancient spirit and manners, and 
the charm of historic reminiscences, 
have in some way grown less and less 
distinct, until they almost cease to be. 
And it is not an uncommon experience 
that we .are less saddened by the actiial 
absence of a loved object, than by its 
presence so altered — so brought under 
different and unexpected circumstances 
— that its existence seems a mockery of 
the past. 

Louis XrV. buUt the "New Paris"— 
the " world-ruling Paris." He endeav- 
ored to accommodate to his times the 
more recent mediaeval taste — the Goth- 
icism of his ancestors with a more an- 
tique and classic purity, and this again 
with that, ostentatious style of decora- 



tion known as the " renaissance." Paris 
was a second Eome. The conflicts 
which entered so largely into the na- 
tional history, from the days of the 
Maid of Orleans to the abolition of 
feudal rights, and the brilliant recollec- 
tions reaching back to the death of Ja- 
cob Molay, gave a variegated and po- 
etic character to the edifices, streets, and 
squares, and moulded the peculiarities 
of the men and manners of the age. 

The "New Paris" built after the 
revolution is an insipid imitation of the 
former glory of the city! I say insipid, 
simply because it is so, notwithstanding 
all the eulogies of enthusiasts, who are 
overwhelmed with admiration on be- 
holding the Rue Rivoli ! — Two hundred 
years hence, we shall have, in all parts 
of the world, boulevards, straight 
streets, elegant fa9ades, charming ladies 
in fashionable dresses — but all these 
will not of themselves inspire us with 
enthusiasm. The truly educated find 
nothing interesting which has no his- 
toric memories, for they have the same 
effect as the hallowed ruins of some 
mystic temple, which no one but a bar- 
barian would remove from a landscape 
of contrasted freshness and beauty. 

What the former kings, from Henry 
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IV. to Louis XrV., created — ^that char- 
acteristic tone which made Paris 
unique among the cities, has beqii de- 
stroyed by the temper of the present, 
and especially by the empire. " Chau- 
vinism " is now the new uniform of that 
city; it has been deprived of all dis- 
tinctive qualities, in order to insure its 
tranquillity. To judge the French cap- 
ital by what it formerly was, would be 
as absurd as likening the populace on 
the boulevards to the columns once led 
by Dumouriez and Custine, or to the 
hereditary guests at the Palais-Koyal, 
the race-course, the "Cercle I'Espi- 
nasse," the H6tels Bourbon, Penthifevre, 
and Ventadoui. 

Let us rebuild " Old Paris," for 
it was the place of our story, begin- 
ning with what remains of the former 
city: Notre Bame, the Palace of Jus- 
tice, the Palais -Eoyal, the Luxem- 
bourg, the Temple, the H6tel3 de Ville, 
de Dieu, Sorbonne, the Louvre, the 
Tuileries, several venerable convents, 
and private mansions in St. Germain. 
Fancy the Eue Eivoli extended, the 
Tuileries and Louvre closely surround- 
ed by gabled house-tops, the CafS KS- 
gence, and th(j renowned Chestnut Av- 
enue as a public promenade, in the 
midst the "Arbre de CracovSe," the 
Exchange of intriguers and politicians. 
Notice the edifices with roofs in all 
styles, lighted only by glimmering 
larhps, in streets about half as wide as 
they are now, with all kinds of out- 
buildings, projections, wooden benches, 
steps, and various appendages ! Take 
away two-thirds of the stores ; and im- 
agine those left with narrow windows, 
very dark and deep. Listen to the 
grating of the rusty weather-vanes, the 
swinging of the tin sign-boards and the 
rattle of the shutters. Now look up to 
the smoky atmosphere covering this 
chaos of stone, brick, tile, and wood, 
and we have a slight conception at 
least of the locality. 



The Luxembourg looks distrustful, 
like a fortress. The whole region 
around the Temple is gloomy, haunted 
by misery, crime, and the fearful 
thoughts conjured by the innocent 
blood of the, templars that was shed 
there. Dark secrets slumber in its re- 
cesses, shunning the light, and no un- 
armed man by night passes that way. 
Iron gates shut off the thoroughfares in 
this neighborhood, and, if we go 
through the crooked Kue St. Antoine, 
in an easterly direction toward its out- 
let, on our right we see the Convent of 
' St. Mary's Daughters ; on our left, the 
two broken walls (all that remain) of 
the Castle Toumelle, H6tel Sully, and 
the Place Koyal. Here we stand before 
that vast prison and terror of Paris, the 
Bastile, with its drawbridges, portcul- 
lises, and ditches. Above its inacces- 
sible walls arise its eight towers, like 
colossal organ-pipes, as if prepared to 
indicate the unending miserere of those 
languishing within. A lettre de cachet 
fi-om a nobleman against a citizen, a hus- 
band against a wife, a father against a 
son, the powerful against the weak, 
drawn and sealed in blank by some 
complaisant minister — and the draw- 
bridge falls, the portcullis rises, a car- 
riage escorted by policemen enters, 
and the victim is entombed. His ac- 
cuser in an hour of remorse may re- 
member and restore him, or he may 
sigh from year to year until death 
brings his release. 

The Seine has but nine bridges in- 
stead of eighteen. The boulevards 
near the northern town, the avenues St. 
Anne, Montmartre, Eichelieu, Cq^llou, 
and Honors, are just commenced, as 
well as the Champs Elys6es. Beyond 
is open country— not a sign of the fau- 
bourgs of the present day, except. St. 
Antoine. South of the Seine, in the 
districts of St. Jacques, UniversitS, and 
St. Germain, no boulevards are to be 
seen. The lines of the walls surround- 
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ing the Quartiers St. Andrfi and B6- 
noit, uniting them, by fortifications, 
with the city, are hardly traced. We 
look in vain for the Champ de Mars ; 
and the numerous gardens and parks 
are the sites of the palaces of ancient 
families — Brissac, Leonville, Crecy, No- 
ailles, Cheyreuse, Grammont, Soissons, 
Polignac, Penthifevre, Guise, D'Estrge, 
Aumont, etc. The last scions of these 
houses were emigrants, whose bones 
crumble in the soil of foreign lands. — 
Here is the shell, now let us look at the 
kernel — the people. 
' ' Yonder, that gigantic captain of the 
Eoyal Swiss, in hia blue velvet coat and 
white cockade, thrusts the small grocer 
contemptuously out of the way ; he de- 
spises the chattering Parisians, and 
thinks proudly of his native mountains 
and the lilies on his breast. That noble 
guardsman, in a red uniform, with his 
cavalry boots, and gilt basket-hilted 
sword, with his hat on one side, is half 
a courtier. He is pinching the cheek 
of the pretty flower-girl in her cap 
with its lappets and narrow necker- 
chief. He is about io go either to an 
hour's exercise at arms, or to the Royal 
to dine — ^maybe to game at cards or 
dice, or who knows but he has a ren- 
dezvous with some one in the neighbor- 
ing alley ? 

That is the notorious Picpusser 
monk, with a broad, smiling face, who 
is talking so solenmly to a slender 
abbg, carrying his cloak over his arm 
and wearing a steel sword. Two mem- 
bers of Parliament are driving past in 
their red robes and high mortiers. 
Farther on, several nuns from Port- 
Royal are ' carried in sedan - chairs, 
closely, muffled, so as not to betray 
their age; and on the other sidewalk 
a company of ladies and gentlemen, 
vividly gesticulating, and talking loud 
and merrily. The latter are philoso- 
phers, lawyers, and learned men; all 
dressed extravagantly in embroidered 



clothes ; and the former are des espriU 
fiom the circle of Mile. I'Bspinasse. K 
you look closely at the faces of the 
gentlemen, you will recognize Diderot, 
Marmontel, Mably, or Raynal. 

What approaching noise is that? 
The Duke d'Orleans, or the Prince de 
Conti, the Duchess de Grammont, or 
perhaps Monseigneur the Daiiphin, ,is 
driving by, accompanied by running 
footmen ; outriders, some of them Moors, 
and a dozen lifeguards, bring up the 
rear, gazed at by Jansenists and Molin- 
ists, surly Brittany peasants, and flsh- 
womeri ftom the Halle, musicians in 
braided jackets, and fantastic charla- 
tans in flowing cloaks ! They all smile, 
as if life wea-e a perpetual round of 
pleasure. Each form of folly or of wis- 
dom has its own mask and costume, 
demeanor and gesture, color and cut. 
One supposes the other peculiar be- 
cause he thinks of himself; each is 
amused at the expense of all, loves 
himself most, and thinks Paris is the 
univeiise. The distinction of rank, the 
arbitrariness of the laws, the grim Bas- 
tile, as well as the stem halls of justice, 
do not trouble the people individually. 
Every one believes that certainly pris- 
ons do not concern him. All were 
•merry in the former Paris, because it 
was a privilege to talk of their discon- 
tent ; now all are sad, because of their 
tedious contentment. 

About the year 1758, at the corner 
of the Rue de la Chaussetrerie, near the 
Rue Tirchape (one of those small but 
very lively alleys leading from the Rue 
St. Honorg to the Rues de Lombards 
and St. Antoine), in the centre of the 
old town, was a bookstore, kept by a 
man named Gauohat, who at that time 
was wealthy, and had the best right to 
be proud and self-imiportant. He al- 
ways wore mouse-colored serge and a 
white necktie, notwithstanding his 
fondness for snuflf. His bobwig was so 
essential an element of his dignity, that 
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he often went to sleep without taking 
it off. "Wearing only one ofiBce-sleeve, 
and with a pen behind his ear, he thought 
he made a very impressive appearance ; 
and this, with his. sharp and unsocial 
manner, terrified many whom he wished 
precisely to inspire in that way! His 
establishment, which we would now 
consider rather mean, seemed to be 
stuffed with the worthless literature of 
the day, and old moth-eaten works 
.that no one even looked at. He had 
no show-windows, for they were only 
used by milliners and hair-dressers. 

In this damp hole there lived, be- 
sides the proprietor, a deaf and dumb 
clerk named ,Quinet, an inestimable 
friend to the man of books, a shopman, 
and a good-for-nothing apprentice, 
who attended to the retail trade, sup- 
plying with impudent importance the 
intellectual wants of seamstresses, 
tradesmen, citizens — ^in fact, all the so- 
termed lower classes. If, however, a 
man of distinction entered, such as a 
philosopher, a high official, a collector 
of the revenues, or a courtier, the treas- 
ures of Crauchat were displayed ac- 
cording to the degree of his patron's 
consequence, who was invited to as- 
cend to the upper apartments. 

There, arranged on oak shelves, were 
all the poets, from Racine and Molifere 
to Nivelle de la Chaussfi, the great law 
and historical works, maps, plans, val- 
uable old copperplates, as well as all 
that was new in literature. Gauchat 
himself printed and published quite ex- 
tensively. He was on the best terms 
•with the Board of Censure — ^the inqui- 
sition of those times — and did just 
what he pleased, taking care to follow 
the prescribed formality. When any 
thing was forbidden in Paris, he had 
it printed in Lifege, Amsterdam, or 
London. • If a man of rank, well known 
to Gauchat, wished to purchase a pro- 
hibited work, the bookseller did not 
have it, and he assured the gentleman 



that nothing but licensed books were 
sold at his store ; but as soon as double 
the price (wrapped in the paper on 
which the name of the required volume 
was written) found its way to the desk 
of the deaf and dumb Quinet, the cus- 
tomer was sure to discover what he 
was seeking, under his hat, when he 
took it up on leaving. It was none of 
Gauchat's busiue^s to know how these 
goods were obtained — ^he was not the 
censor of distinguished people. 

M, Gauchat had several poor authors 
in his pay, who had been rendered trac- 
table by hunger. These men received 
his orders as soon as any one was in- 
terested to have a rival denounced. 
He himself was silent — ^gave not the 
least indication of concern in such a mat- 
ter — ^he delivered only what would make 
a noise in reference to others. Since 
the time of' Jansenism, Voltaire, . and 
the Encyclopaedia, the gopse-quill, type, 
and printer's ink, had become a mighty 
power, setting at defiance censure, the, 
BastUe, and the galleys. Gauchat 
knew this very well, and his greatest 
pleasure was to be, by virtue of his 
business, a kind of general, or at least 
command a regiment of writers, all 
under his control, who would be led 
into the field for pay, or a patron in 
high position. 

This was the real era of pamphlets, 
libels, anecdotes, and poetic libelling, 
and the bookseller enjoyed it. His 
pleasure was greatly heightened by the 
secrecy and danger attending such un- 
dertakings. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that he despised the poor writers 
he employed, keeping them in proper 
discipline and dependence; he had so 
little idea of the dignity of authorship, 
as to suppose that no word could touch 
the masses which he had not printed. 
He knew rich people only, who wrote 
for pleasure, and who therefore had the 
right to be celebrated and independent. 
Toward Messrs. Voltaire, Holbach, and 
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Maimontel, lie was a devoted servant — 
toward poetasters, protected by cliques 
in high places, with whom he did not 
wish to be at vai*iance, he was polite ; 
but people that lived by their pen he 
considered as a sportsman would his 
dogs, ready to run after any game, 
coming and going without any such 
audacity as to exercise a will of their 
own. 

Worthy M. Gauchat was at the high 
desk near a window of his store, looking 
over printers' bills and various letters, 
now and then communicating with Qui- 
net by signs, when a man approached 
from the direction of St. Innocence. He 
was walking leisurely and dreamily, and 
it was diflBcult to say to what rank he 
belonged ; but one thing was certain — 
he was young, poor, and interesting. 
His tall, straight, and slender figure had 
the elasticity of youth, for he was about 
twenty-six years old, and his graceful 
movement gave some evidence of a per- 
son probably of goodfamUy and superior 
education. At all events, he must have 
associated much with people of refine- 
ment, and- mother Nature had given 
Tiim facility in acquiring the style of 
polished life. His face was one of 
those, that even in youth have some- 
thing striking, and which does not 
much change by age, remaining young 
for many years, particularly when they 
reflect so much mind. He was of fair 
complexion; his light hair curled be- 
yond his small hat, and completed the 
"Titus head," so called by some who 
began to wear their hair by powdering 
it and tying it in a bag at the back, 
the black ribbon crossing on the breast. 
He supported himself by a strong cane, 
holding it in his left hand, while in 
his right he carried a small scroll, 
wrapped in an old number of the Mer- 
cuire VranQoAse. 

The young man was naturally sport- 
ive, but he did not seem very merry as 
he walked along; misanthropy was 



plainly settling on his brow and lips ; 
when one equipage passed on after 
another, his eye flashed darkly, as with 
secret hatred, and he betrayed the rest- 
lessness of a man striving to conceal his 
emotions wien hunger struggles with 
an independent and proud behavior. 
As he walked faster when he came 
within sight of Gauchat's establish- 
ment, any one seeing him in his dress 
of dark-green but very faded satin, with 
ripped seams and imperfect embroid- 
ery, his large shoes with copper 
buckles, very clean but much darned 
ruffles, would have pronoimced him a 
poor litterateur going to a publisher 
with his manuscript — his last hope ! As 
a curious contrast, this man 'wore a 
watch, probably a costly one, to judge 
from the heavy gold chain, with trin- 
kets and agate seals, hanging from his 
vest pocket ; on his right hand sparkled 
a ring set with large rubies. 

The literary man entered the booksell- 
er's store. 1 " Good-morning, Gauchat ; 
how are you ? Again at your accounts ? 
It must be elevating to write bills for 
payment, and receive money for the 
labor of other men's brains, friend. 
You agents are a lucky set ! You take 
a completed manuscript with your left 
hand, paste your name upon it, expend 
a few hundred francs, give it away with 
your right hand, and put a few thou- 
sand francs into your pocket— a short 
way to become rich ! " Saying this, the 
new-comer threw himself upon an old 
chair, and played with his watch-seals. 

Gauchat raised his head slightly, 
held his pen a moment in the air, and 
looked coldly into the face of the 
speaker. " M. Beaumarchais, I did not 
know I was your friend. I am com- 
monly called M. Gauchat, especially by 
people dependent on me. You have a 
way of talking so that one never 
knows whethw to take it as a compli- 
ment or an insult. I do not care for 
either. Probably you have another 
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manuscript which you expect me to be 
fool enough to purchase I " He resumed 
his labor at the desk with his accounts. 
" If you are not my friend, common 
M. Gauchat, I am yery sorry for you ; I 
should have supposed that an old prac- 
titioner like you had more sense ! How 
can you say openly to any one that you 
are not his friend, since no one knows 
to what honors he may attain, and 
whethier he may not hereafter be useful 
to you ? " 

" I can teU what wiU become of you, 
after paying you thirty franca in cash 
for an Eeohpour la Ha/rpe, and wasting 
paper and printing,,when no one has 
the remotest idea of buying it ! " He 
pointed spitefhUy to a long row of 
books on a top shelf and a packing-case 
in a corner. " One copy was sold to a 
lady ! Truly, a prosperous trade ! I 
your friend 1 Bidiculous 1 I have been 
cheated— robbed of my money ! The 
book is the merest scribbling in the 
world — waste-paper, nothing else ! 
You become sometliing 1 " He laughed 
sardonically and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

"I am only not appreciated, Gau- 
chat. People generally fail until they 
make their fortune by some work ; all 
great men have passed through that 
experience ! One is lucky earlier, 
another later. Can you know before- 
hand whether the public will patronize 
a book or not ?, To do that you ought 
not only to be better educated, but 
possess something that cannot be ac- 
quired, and which wiU remain an eter- 
nal mystery in spiritual things — the 
perception of results ! Among five 
books that you print, three at their 
very birth return to original rags ; one 
scarcely pays its cost, and another 
makes you handsome returns ! Still, 
you continue to publish ; for you know 
that one good sale pays for many bad 
ones, and by degrees you even dispose 
of the books remaining on your hands 



to those good provincial souls who con- 
sider it an honor to throw away then: 
money in Paris. At twenty-six, it is 
true, I am nothing ; but in five years I 
may be a miUionnaire and the idol of 
France ! In this small parcel' the 
whole metamorphosis may lie ! Will 
you look at it ? " 

Gauchat's countenance was distorted 
by a malicious smile, as he said, " To 
look at this metamorphosis would really 
be a droU business ! " 

"I should think so, particularly if 
you have a share in the profits ! " Say- 
ing this, the author rose and placed the 
scroll upon the bookseller's desk. 

Gauchat opened the manuscript. 
Euginie, a Drama infioe Acta ! " Ha ! 
ha!" He carelessly wrapped it up 
again. " No one will read a theatrical 
piece written by you — ^no one will act it 
either ; for that, you must be a Vol- 
taire, a Diderot, or, at least a Marivaux. 
Pray, become a millionnaire and an 
idol without me, I thank you ! " 

" You repulse me 1 Without knowing 
the contents, you refuse to accept 
this?" 

" Yes 1 " 

" Gauchat, or common M. Gauchat," 
said Beaumarchais, his countenance 
flushed, his eyes sparkling, and his 
voice trembling with excitement, "jok- 
ing aside, take the manuscript — I want 
money ! It would b.e both a noble and 
judicious action — soniething that sel- 
dom happens to you 1 " 

" No, sir 1 If you want money, that 
is yom' affair; I desire none of your 
writings ! I take nothing more, even 
if you give it me for nothing ! Do you 
understand ? " 

" Certaihly," and the author put his 
manuscript in his pocket. "Now, I 
shall be just as plain ! " He drew out 
his watch, holding it before the book- 
seller's eyes; it was set with brilliants, 
a real morceau for a cabinet of curios- 
ities. " It is now a quarter after ten ; 
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I give you time to consider until half- 
past ten 1 If you have really read the 
&ole powr la Ha/rpe^ and if you have 
the slightest idea of what intellect is, 
you comprehend thqjt I know how to 
wield a pen ! I am in need, and that 
sharpens people's inventive faculties. 
I might hit upon something that would 
be very disagreeable to you, therefore — 
reconsider your answer ! " He put away 
his watch, sat down again, took out a 
soiled memorandum-book, tore off a 
leaf, and began to write. 

Gauchat was astonished. "Do you 
threaten me ? Ho ! ho ! And with 
your pen ? But who are you, that I 
should be afraid ? " 

" Tou have a quarter of an hour for 
all these arguments ! " 

"And — and who will force me to 
take all your scribbling ? "Why do you. 
not offer your — drama, or whatever 
else you may call the thing — ^to Lorrant 
or Le Jay, and defraud them for 
once ? '' 

" Because I have better offers to make 
to Lorrant ! He is a man of honor, but 
you are a swindler, and to run a risk does 
not hurt you ; you always make others 
pay the damage. Decide to take this 
work, or — ^be my enemy ! Tou have 
still eight minutes ! " 

M. Gauchat felt rather strangely, es- 
pecially as Quinet was making signs to 
him. The publisher had a "strong de- 
sire to have this knight of the quill 
kicked out ; on the other hand, it oc- 
curred to him that the man might be 
insane and -dangerous — this was con- 
firmed by the motions of the deaf and 
dumb clerk. Could there be a real 
foundation for this bold audacity, so 
that he should be on his guard, having 
precarious speculations enough on hand 
already? "M. Beaumarchais," he be- 
gan, forcing himself to assume a calm- 
ness he did not feel, "why do you not 
sell that magnificent watch, which 
must be worth at least a thousand 



frames, or thatringwiththe large pearls 
and rubies 1 " 

" Because I intend never to part with 
either, even if hunger stares me in the 
face 1 All my hopes, the strength of 
my soul, the fonfidence in my good 
star, are associated with them — as long 
as I possess them, I can never quite 
sink 1 I would rather sell you a manu- 
script than rob myself of these my last 
resources ! " 

" And I will not buy it ! " cried Gau- 
chat, losing aU self-control ; " I do not 
wish to have any thing to^do with you. 
Yonder is the door ! " , 

" I will make use of it as soon as it 
is 'time." The author looked at the 
watch. "Aha! the respite is past!" 
He rose negligently, and went slowly 
toward the counter. " In spite of my 
trouble I have a more humane heart 
than you, I leave you my address that 
you may repent ! " He laid the memo- 
randum-leaf on the table. "I shall 
wait until this evening ! But if you 
are not at my house at that time with 
twenty louis d'ors, and I am to starve, 
with my wife, then, good friend, I be- 
gin a libel, endtled Monsieur Gaudhat 
and the French Boa/rd of Oenh/re, two 
Historical Antitheses of Civilization. To- 
morrow, it will be written; the day 
following, printed, and read by every 
one ; and you may use the money you 
saved on Eugenie to obtain a few com- 
forts in the Bastile. I acknowledge 
that it is very severe to act thus, but I 
would be a fool to treat a rogue in a 
different manner; I adapt my treat- 
ment to every species of animal accord- 
ing to its habits! Now I shall take 
advantage of your door. Adieu ! " 

Gauchat had furiously crumpled and 
thrown on the floor the address of 
Beaumarchais, when the latter began 
to speak, but, as he continued, the book- 
seller became alarmed, and did not no- 
tice that Quinet picked uj(*the paper, 
smoothed and placed it in his desk. 
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■When the author left the store, whis- 
tling, the proprietor stood as if para- 
lyzed. A pause ensued. Quinet re- 
garded his master with a shake of his 
head, and little Jacques Parol, the ap- 
prentice, crept into a corner to smother 
his laughter. 

" That — ^that — that monster has be- 
come acquainted with aU my- trade ! 
He — he has proofs against me ! He 
knows my connections! The other 
booksellers hate me, and will rejoice at 
any slanderous reports raised at my ex- 
pense, particularly now, when all are 
distrustful and excited, on account of 
the attempt of the assassin Damien on 
the king— when all are ready to believe 
the most incredible stories! And the 
fellow has such an impudent tongue 
that I have no doubt he writes well I 
Perhaps he has been hired by some one 
to Ubel me, and if I had had any sense 
I would have bought him off? — M. 
Caron ! " He ran like a lunatic toward 
the door, hoping to recall the man he 
had turned away. But this good in- 
tention was frustrated by the appear- 
ance of a splendid equipage, with a 
ducal coronet upon the panel, which 
stopped in front of the store. The or- 
namented lackeys sprang from the foot- 
board, and, while one opened the car- 
riage-door and let down the velvet- 
covered steps, the other hastened tow- 
ard Gauchat, asking: "Are you the 
proprietor of this place ? " 

"Yes, certainly! Benoit Gauchat, 
bookseller I " 

"The i)uke de Fronsao and Cheva- 
Uer de Piron honor you with a visit ! 
I hope you appreciate it properly ! " 

"Oh dear, yes! M. Valet -de- cham- 
bre, and-^" The words died on the 
publisher's lips, for the gentlemen them- 
selves approached. , 

The one who first descended from 
the coach was Chevalier de Piron, 
about forty years of age, and the most 
graceful man of the society of his day. 



He wore a coat of rose-colored satin, 
with raised white embroidery, straw- 
colored vest, and grayish pants, a large 
diamond-pin sparkled in his lace shirt- 
ruffle, a steel sword in a silver sheath 
dangled from his side, and a wig 
with large ctirls surrounded his jovial 
and handsome countenance. His charm- 
ing and unaffected manner confirmed 
the supposition that he knew how to 
make himself acceptable at court. 

The Duke de JFronsac was about the 
same age, but taUer and thinner, stiff 
as a mummy, cold and measured, as if 
he were beyond all the vanities of this 
world. Those, however, who knew 
him better were aware that this air 
was merely the result of boundless 
contempt for those beneath him, and, 
in a very great degree, of intellectual 
poverty. He seemed to be in ill-humor, 
and followed hesitatingly, while dis- 
playing his gold eye-glass (a new inven- 
tion), and looking at the sign of the 
bookseller. Piron walked first, and, on 
approaching the door, said, " Are you 
Gauchat himself, good man ! " 
" At your service ! " 
" Duke, we have arrived, will you be 
pleased to enter?" Pronsac uncere- 
moniously took the lead, passing into 
the store. 

"i^i ^rec, how dark! what a hole 
this is!" Fronsac ejaculated. "And 
this moulSy smell 1 It cannot be worse 
in the Temple or the Bastile." He took 
a pinch of snuff, with every sign of dis- 
gust at the place. 

"If your grace will take a view of 
my warehouse on the next floor," re- ■ 
plied Gauchat, submissively, " you will 
perhaps be pleased. This department 
is only for common people, and con- 
tains common things ; liut in my rooms 
above — " 

"Oh, that is not the question," 
smiled Pu-on, " we do not desire to re- 
main longer than necessary. Have a 
better chair brought for his grace, and 
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send away your people; we wisli to 
talk to you in private." 

" Make haste 1 " cried Fronsac. 

"This man," and Gauchat pointed 
with a trembling hand toward Quinet, 
" is only a poor deaf mute 1 " 

" That will not prevent him from 
leaving the room, I hope!" laughed 
Piron. " I had one of them in my ser- 
vice, who was the greatest scamp under 
the sun, and I dismissed him because 
he stole more than the value of ten 
tongues and twenty ears." The ap- 
prentice and shopman brought two 
oak seats, and then disappeared, fol- 
lowed by Quinet. 

Fronsac leaned back negligently, 
holding in his hand a gold snuffbox, 
and looking sternly into Gauchat's face. 
"Listen, and answer truly, as if you 
were at confession, and never dare to 
mention anywhere or to any one the 
object of our visit, if you are not wUl- 
ing to make the acquaintance of La 
Force or Chatelet ! Send us a few of 
the newest literary works, that we may 
have an apparent reason for entering 
this den ! " 

" Very well, your grace ! " 

"Have you not published a book, 
entitled &ole pov/r la Harpe, written 
by a certain Caron Beaumarchais ? " 

"Yes — yes, your grace, it is so," 
said Gauchat, pale as death. " I hope, 
gracious duke, that — that no expres- 
sion appeal's in the work, that — ^that is 
displeasing? I have as yet sold only 
one copy, and, if you desire, the whole 
edition shall be — " 

"Sent to my house?" interrupted 
Fronsac, horrified. "By Heaven, you 
are an insolent fellow I If you send us 
two hundred copies, they would — " 
turning to the chevalier — "be suflEi- 
cient, I will have no more. But, aside 
from such a trifle, since you do busi- 
ness with this Beaumarchais, you must 
be acquainted with him. You will tell 
us then, honestly, what kind of individ- 



ual he is; how situated; whether he 
has any savoir vwre, ren(5ering him 
capable of entering good society, that 
is^ as far as you yourself have any idea 
on these subjects. In short, say what 
is praiseworthy or blameworthy in the 
author of the &ole powr la Harpe. 
Consider well, that any false statement 
will result in severe punishment, as in- 
dividuals would thereby be deceived 
of so high a rank that theii- names can- 
not be mentioned in this hole ! " 

Gauchat trembled in all his limbs ; he 
was literally breaking down under the 
weight of surprise, uncertainty, remorse, 
and fear. Two gentlemen from the court, 
a duke and a chevalier, make inqui- 
ries about Beaumarchais, and buy two 
hundred copies of a work, at which no 
one had previously looked! And he 
had, moreover, as good as kicked the 
author out of doors ! The publisher 
breathed hard, and his words were 
broken. 

Piron could scarcely suppress his 
laughter at this scene, and, as he had 
reasons to wish for a successful issue, 
he assisted Gauchat out of his embar- 
rassment. "Although I am not con- 
cerned in this matter, and am in a cer- 
tain sense the innocent cause of it, I 
take the liberty, duke, to draw your 
attention to the fact, that a plain man 
like M. Gauchat rarely receives so no- 
ble a visitor, and that your dignity and 
determination quite oppress him, as you 
may perceive. Will you permit me to 
question him ? " 

" Hem, yes 1 " and Fronaac's counte- 
nance relaxed a little, " I see he is in 
consternation I Not accustomed to 
people of rank, dazzled, frightened ! 
Good, v*y good ; he seems aloyal man 
— ^no fqiil-tongued scandal -monger! 
Have the kindness to speak to him, 
chevalier ! " 

"Now, M. Gauchat," sajd Piron, 
smiling, " as soon as you have recovered 
yourself, tell us what kind of man is M. 
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Beaumarcliais. It may be depending 
on your testimony, that unthought-of 
happiness is in store for him ! " 

"Provided he is worthy of it I " in- 
terrupted Fronsac. 

"As you are in the xpresence of — 
very distinguished personages, do you 
understand ? " and Piron placed a pe- 
culiar stress on his words, " and may 
be made responsible for your state- 
ments, you will not fail to place in a 
true light a man who has excited at- 
tention in such high circles of society 1 " 

Gauchat was certainly- so astounded 
by the sudden change preparing for 
the destiny of Beaumarchais, that he 
half fancied all this a dream ; but he 
was well enough acquainted with the 
upper classes, and had penetration 
enough to comprehend the intimations 
of Piron, that the duke was one of 
those old coxcombs who are the 
plague of all around them, high and 
low. " Ah ! now I understand the 
sense of your grace's words, I see what 
you wish ! Oh, what a question 1 Do 
I know M. Beaumarchais ? — ^my dear- 
est, most honored friend — a most culti- 
vated man, and an accomplished musi- 
cian — a genius of wit, intrigue, grace, 
and irony, having gifts to become in 
five years a millionnaire and the idol of 
Paris 1 I know him ,as I know myself, 
and — " Piron raised his finger stealth- 
ily but threateningly. Gauchat ceased 
speaking. 

"Nonsense, what babble that is!" 
exclaimed Fronsac, disdainfully. " Such 
qualities are not found among lowborn 
citizens ! Whence is a man to obtain 
grace, wit, elegance, and ton ton, who 
never breathed a respectable atmos- 
phere, and gains his daily bread as a 
musician and a book-maker f I will 
wager that the man would sell his soul 
for a hundred francs to do any mean 
action for which you might bargain 
with him ; then, he is a plebeian ! " 

"Dh, I beg your grace's pardon! 



This man has a great soul and a dis- 
tinguished style of thought— he pos- 
sesses something like a natural nobility. 
I acknowledge that his circumstances 
at present are none of the best; his 
position is such as we lourgeois call — a 
calamity. But will you believe, duke, 
that he was here a quarter of an hour 
ago; and, though in great want, would 
not sell me a splendid drama, called 
Eugenie, which hp has written, because 
I was so inconsiderate as to- offer him 
five hundred francs instead of seven 
hundred? He showed me scornfully 
his watch, set with diamonds, that must 
at least cost a thousand francs, saying : 
' M. Gauchat, I will not sell you my man- 
uscript at all, even if I break one stone 
after another from this piece of jewelry, 
in order to live ! ' Before I could make 
any compromise or apology, he van- 
ished." 

" Why, duke,'' said Piron, "that shows 
an exalted character, noble jjride, and 
th6 consciousness of great mental quali- 
ties, such as are unusual in persons of 
his class. I almost think hfe wUl an- 
swer certain expectations ! " 

" It really seems so ! It is quite an 
uncommon thing," said Fronsac in sur- 
prise; "if this musician is as loyal and 
tractable as he seems disinterested and 
amiable (but this I doubt), the affair 
would be void of danger. We must 
see him. Give us his address." 

"His address?" repeated Gauchat, 
anxiously. "Ah, yes!" And he- 
searched everywhere. " I know it, he 
gave it me just — ^no — a long time ago. 
I, — oh j^rmit me to caU my book- 
keeper. Quinet knows every thing. 
Jacques! Jacques Parol! WTiere are 
you ? Call Quinet ? Ask him whether 
he has the paper left by Beaumar- 
chais ! " The boy rushed out into the 
coach-house, but soon reappeared, ges- 
ticulating with Quinet, who nodded, 
unlocked his ■ desk, and smilingly 
handed the previously despised ad- 
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dress to his master. "Thank Heav- 
en 1 " exclaimed the bookseller, "busi- 
ness papers are never lost in my house ! 
Here is his residence : ' M. Pierre Au- 
gustin Caron Beaumarchais, No. 30, 
Rue Bertau, fourth floor in the Pigeon- 
nier, cross-street of the Rue Beaubourg.' 
That is the street nmning parallel with 
and between the Rue St. Martin and 
the Temple, your grace. Let me copy 
(it, so that it may be plainer." 

"If I recollect correctly, that is a 
shocking neighborhood, an ominous 
district ; and in the fourth story 1 " 
sighed Fronsac. "It is dreadful to 
think that any one can live in such a 
place, who is destined to be so highly 
honored — " the duke hesitated,, and 
shrugged his shoulders. "Of course, 
the fantasies of the elevated in rank 
must not be discussed ; let us end the 
affair, chevalier." • 

" With pleasure, and as I am the cause 
of this hunt for M. Beaumarchais, duke, 
I will assist you as much as possible in 
the difficult enterprise." Piron took 
the address. " M. Gauchat, do not fail 
to send the books to the H6tel de 
Fronsac ; you will remember that we 
came merely to make this purchase, 
and you must forget all the rest if you 
wish yourself well ! " The chevalier 
. opened the door ; Fronsac walked 
stiffly toward the carriage, while Piron 
gave the address to one of the lackeys, 
and the equipage roUed down the 
Chaussetrerie, through the Feronerie, 
toward St. Martin. 

When Gauchat rebounded from the 
humble posture he had assumed while 
the two cavaliers took their departure, 
he looked stupidly at Quinet, and then 
slapped his hands tpgether, saying: 
" He said so 1 In five years he vrill be 
the idol of Paris I Oh, what a fool I 
am I But he must not let any one. else 
publish for him ; I shall visit him to- 
night, Quinet." And he accompanied 
his words by signs, to make himself 



understood. "Write a laudatory ad- 
vertisement of the Eeole pow la Ha/rpe, 
and have it inserted in the Mereure 
Fmniais! Say it is a book for the 
court, and that we sold two thousand 
copies in one day. We may put it 
in that form — ^the extra cipher wUl, of 
course, be credited to the compositor ! 
Instead of one franc, the price must 
now be five 1 Jacq[ues, call the shop- 
man 1 Pack two hundred copies, and 
have the rest carried above. One hun- 
dred must be bound in morocco, with 
gilt edges, gilt letters, and lilies! 
Trade is prosperous. The book sells ! 
In a week this edition will be ex- 
hausted ! " 



CHAPTER n. 

THE PIGEOHNIEE. 

While Beaumarchais,' driven from 
Gauchat's threshold, was walking along 
the streets like one in a dream, whis- 
tling the then popular song, " Je ncds 
recoi/r ma eharmante maitresse," he 
sought in vain to ameliorate his sense 
of hopelessness, and, what was worse, 
degradation. That man suffers doubly 
who has enjoyed a careless and happy 
youth, but who, in his manhood, is 
poor and unemployed, with some dear 
one dependent on him, and who more- 
over has wealthy relatives — a father, 
perhaps, whose heart has long been 
hardened against him. 

Under such circiunstances even the 
best have sometimes evil thoughts, and 
the soul darkly hovers over the abyss 
of crime or suicide. Perhaps even this 
strong man would have bowed beneath 
the weight of his misery, and in de- 
spair have done that which would have 
brought him to the morgue or the gal- 
leys, but he very truly remarked that 
the costly watch and ring kept him 
from foUy. So long as he felt in pos- 
session of something valuable, he did 
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not altogether lose courage, though he 
knew there is much deception in all 
final resources. A day might come 
when the last louis d'or realized from 
them would be expended, and he none 
the better oflf in his hopes than when 
he_,had spmething to fall back upon. 
The bold confidence which he had 
shown at Gauchat's was only a sad 
manoeuvre to gain subsistence; for to 
let the knavish publisher notice anxiety 
and extreme poverty was only to ex- 
pose himself. In mental pain at his 
rebuff, and wandering about without 
object, Beaumarchais finally recovered 
his calmness, and resolved to go home. 
Perhaps his young vrife Susanna had 
been more successful ! As if driven by 
some presentiment, he hastened his 
steps. 

While the author was on this expe- 
dition to the publisher's, and an accident 
(or whatever else you choose to call it) 
was about' to change his lot in life, by 
the appearance of the two cavaliers at 
the store, a very curious occurrence 
was taking place at Beaumarchais's 
dwelling — an important event in his 
career, and more than aU else influenced 
his whole future, becoming the origin 
of many struggle?, but also of a re- 
nown that , resounded through all 
France, uniting his name with that of 
the great of the land. 

The Eue Beaubourg, commencing at 
the small cross-streets Maubue and Si- 
mon le Franc, which unite at the 
south end the principal thoroughfares 
of St. Martin and the Temple, runs 
parallel with the latter, and ends 
tovrard the north at the Church of St. 
Nicolas de Champ. It was a narrow, 
dirty lane, in bad repute, like the rest 
of that quarU&r, inhabited by those 
who could not afford to live in- dearer 
neighborhoods, and also by many who 
preferred cheapness to more convenient 
and respectable dwellings. Many small 
streets traversed the Beaubourg, va- 



rious culs de sac entered it, where the 
houses were gloomy and unsightly, tt 
was celebrated for its filth, and the ir- 
regularity of the buildings was no 
small puzzle to the tax-gatherer, in dis- 
covering their occupants. 

An alley such as we have described 
entered the Beaubourg, about the mid- 
dle on the west side, called the Rut 
Bertau. The houses on the right as 
you entered leaned against the old con- 
vent and church of St. Lazare, with its 
bell-towers, stone water-spouts, and 
smoke-blackened walls. The back- 
ground, that formed the sac was a 
square edifice, larger than usual in this 
neighborhood, the front of which was 
hidden by the church. On the left 
was a small space between this build- 
ing and the adjacent row, locked by a 
narrow wooden gate, protected by iron 
jjrongs, over which you had a view of 
A dirty courtyard. 

This structure had long been known 
as the Pigeonnier, not only on ac- 
count of its windows, (for, on the 
side visible from the Rue Bertau, there 
were thirty-six,) but for its roominess 
and numerous outlets, so that by day 
and night many could pass in and out, 
without the knowledge of.the uninitia- 
ted. The lower floors were of Gothic 
origin. The principal gate, apparently 
on one side, but really in the front, 
with its arched windows and vaults, as 
well as the cloistered lines of the in- 
terior, indicated thkt this locality must 
formerly have been used for sacred pur- 
poses, and was probably an extension 
of St. Lazare. The upper floors, as 
well as the roofing, were in the. style of 
the "renaissance." The Pigeonnier 
was at this time rented to very many 
lodgers. In the basement was the store 
of 3 harness-maker ; by its side a large 
smithy, from which resounded the 
anvil-hammer. Passing through the 
gateway you entered the interior court- 
yard, which was once a convent garden. 
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Besides the gate already described, 
this building had* a small outlet to the 
left, and another opposite the principal 
one, leading to another alley. Fancy 
this large edifice, inhabited by five or 
six liuiidred persons of all ages, some 
ol" them mysterious characters, who 
came and went as they pleased, as'long 
as they paid the rent for the day— ten 
cents, for which they, received receipts, 
and which were ingress and egress 
tickets, to be shown to the dififerent 
portei'S. Obtain' persons of quality, 
who paid for a length of time in ad- 
vance, had free admission everywhere 
about the premises. 

In the left wing looking toward the 
Rue Bertau; and occupying the whole 
lower floor, dwelt Mademoiselle Cora^ 
lie Eaucomt, an actress of the grand 
opera, who at that time was in the 
bloom of her beauty, and was the era- 
fant eUrie of the celebrated Duni, and 
of Piccini, as well as of others. In 
the story above, her, a Jew pawnbroker 
wa^lB^urishing, for, as there were many 
inToeed of money in the neighborhood, 
his stairway was seldom without vis- 
itors, who had to show their tickets as 
they passed out, to confirm the fact 
that they came lon leigitimate business. 
In the third story dwelt ^tailor, a 
shoemaker, a turner, and 'INRiefless 
lawyer, all equally poor, and therefore 
intimate. On the fourth floor, in the 
garrets, lived a curiously-mixed com- 
pany. On the first door there was no 
sign; on the second, was one bearing 
the inscription : " Batyl, Music-Teacher, 
Artist at the Opera." Beyond the 
staircase was a third : " Louise Du- 
chapt. Fashionable Milliner." 

On opening the, door without a 
name, you entered a large .garret. 
There were four small box-like win- 
dows looking upon the inner court- 
yard. It was light enough, but badly 
furnished, cold, and dreary. To the 
right a door of communication led to 



Batyl's room ; to the left, at one of the 
windows, stood a small table covered 
with writing-materials and many close- 
ly-written pages ; at another, a kind of 
work-table, with blonde, tulle, ribbons, 
and other articles of finery. To the 
right of the door was an old closet, 
corresponding with a bureau on the 
other side. Upon the latter lay an old 
piece of oil-cloth, a few books, cups 
and. saucers, and some keepsakes. 
Above it a muTor was fastened; on 
one side hung a violin, and on the 
other a guitar by a blue ribbon, and 
between the strings was an artificial 
rose, from some lady's head-dress. It 
was a melancholy little place, and yet 
it could tell of sweet hours that had 
passed away like the sounds of pleas- 
ant music. 

Farther on, the room was divided by 
a patched cotton- curtain, behind which 
stood two clean beds and a trunk ; and 
a few steps more brought you to the 
corner window, which looked down 
upon the Eue Bertau. It was a' sepa- 
rate chamber, cut off by an improvised 
wooden partition, with a door in the 
middle. At the window stood a worm- 
eaten desk with a stool ; on the left, a 
miserable bed; on the right a closetj 
and on a comparatively large table lay 
classic works, writings, and, strewed 
aboiil in confusion, the usual apparatus 
of learned men. ' Three parties had a 
'right to this apartment. An old school- 
master named Morelly, who had claims 
to the little comer; Batyl, who used 
the foreground as an eating-room ; and 
Beaumarchais and his wife, whose 
sleeping-chamber was behind the cur- 
tain, in front of which they had their 
workroom. 

Nothing could have added more to 
this poverty-stricken scene than the 
young woman, sitting at her work, her 
feet upon a narrow bench, holding a 
mUlirier's head on her lap, upon which 
was fitted a fanciful cap, with which 
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she was busily engaged. She might 
not have been so much as, certainly not 
more than, twenty years of age. Her. 
complexion and ^mall, graceful figure, 
her neck, shoulders, and bosom (that 
the old red sUk handkerchief did not 
altogether hide), had lost none of their 
youthful freshness. Her charming 
countenance still had all the naivetfi 
and loveliness which for a long time 
preserve with some women an expres- 
sion of childlike innocence, especially 
if accompanied by dimples in chin and 
cheeks. But her eyelids were inflamed 
from weeping, her breath came irregu- 
larly and heavily, she often started, 
looking shyly at the door; then she 
sewed more rapidly, as if urged by 
some fear. Her whole being expressed 
something wearied and spasmodic, and 
a deep flush was passing over her brow, 
to be succeeded by a deathly pallor. 
It was evident that she was suffering. 

Madame Beaumarchais was annoyed 
by the noise from the street and corri- 
dor, as well as by the melancholy varia- 
tions of Batyl's harp practising in a 
. minor key. She could no longer con- 
trol herself, but, letting fall her work, 
wept; then she sat thinking — ^thinking. 
" To work ! " she murmured, suddenly 
starting in her reverie. "By dinner- 
time I must have this cap finished, so 
that I may receive money from Louise 
Duchapt, or we mtist Starve ! What a 
merry life Mile. Eaucourt leads ! she 
rented the lower floor two months ago, 
and has damask curtains and gilt fur- 
niture 1 Of course ! she has sold her- 
self to the dissipated courtiers, why 
should she not be gay 3 One might al- 
most doubt the existence of a just 
Providence 1" Hastily she seized her 
needle, when she uttered an exclama- 
tion of pain, and blood flowed' from 
the forefinger of her left hand, staining 
the white tulle. Quickly she put aside 
the cap. " It is ruined ! " she cried, 
and tears stood in her eyes. " Instead 



of receiving any thing for it, I have 
lost a whole night, wasted oU and la- 
bor, and now I niust repay the damage 
done 1 Lie there, stupid thing ! " She 
angrily cast the milliner's head upon 
the floor, and walked up and down in 
despair. 

" A crowd of knaves, who are far in- 
ferior to Oaron, dress in silk, enjoy rep- 
utation, office, and money, proudly pass 
us with gold -headed canes, perhaps 
smile pityingly ; and you, poor Beau- 
marchais, do what you •(is'ill, nothing 
prospers in your hands ! You are a 
man of talent, but alas ! a mere tour- 
geois, and these two facts do not well 
agree ! Why was he not born a block- 
head ? we should then be well enough 
provided for 1 When he was a watch- 
maker, and lived peaceably with his 
father, he was happy ; oh, if he had 
only remained obedient, like other sons 
who have fathers to bequeath them 
wealth. Ah, I was his misfortune 1 
When he saw me at Passy three years 
ago, and we fell in love witlj*>l!|ch 
other, he led me to his parents' hoiffll ; 
I shall never forget that day — a day 
when the father cursed the son for mar- 
rying a poor girl, of whom he knew 
nothing, and she herself was ignorant 
of her n^entage ! I am his bane ! " 
She stm$ wringiQg her hands. " And 
if he does not succeed in selling 
his Eibginie, what shall we do ? The 
grocer will trust us no longer, Batyl is 
becoming impatient, and MoreUy is as 
poor as we are! We shall have to 
part with our last treasure, the watch — 
ah, the ring — ^the only clew that might 
possiblj lead to the discovery of my 
miserable birth ! " 

Perhaps the poor, woman might have 
fallen into more unhappy thought, 
when Batyl, the musician, stopped his 
harp, and gently opened the door. 

Some people continually remind us, 
that, aside from the nobler attiibutes 
of the mind and the gift of language, 
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we have many qualities ia common 
•with the brute. Batyl -was an excellent 
musician, but he was vain; and, as 
neither his art nor his restless self-love 
procured him a position in the royal 
chapel, he became wicked, uniting in 
his character absurdity with villany, 
and impertinence with a rare delight 
in the misfortunes of others. Entering 
softly, and seeing the grieved woman 
before him, he whispered to himself: 
" She is ready for anything 1 " The 
wife of Beaumarchais seemed instinc- 
tively to feel the approach of danger, 
and turned toward him in a startled 
manner. 

" Why, Madame Susie, are you again 
so sad ? " 

" He is going to dun me ! " thought 
Susanna, but she replied : " Ah, Batyl, 
sadness is the companion of poverty." 

"Well, well, Caron is out, eh?" 
Batyl looked around, and, placing his 
hands behind him, walked toward that 
part of the room curtained off, to as- 
sure »himself that no one was there or 
in Morelly's division. 

"But he will return unsuccessful! 
We havei become accustomed to misfor- 
tune. What a pity that we were ever 
bom I " 

"Tour parents ought to have been 
proud, Susie, of such a pretty creature 
as you are." 

"How proud my parents were of 
me," exclaimed the young woman an- 
grily, " they very plainly showed by re- 
jecting me, and to this hour keeping 
from me, exposing their child to temp- 
tation and sorrow. The only proof I 
have of their identity is a ring that 
wiU probably find its way to the gold- 
smith rather than discover my family! 
I am very miserable ! " 

" Miserable ! fie, you sin in speaking 
thus. Are you not young and pretty ! 
These evil days may soon pass — " 

"And worse may follow," she inter- 
rupted. " There is no use in trying to 



console one who has no prospect of a 
dinner." 

Batyl looked at her craftily, sighed, 
and smiled: "Ah, in an hour all could 
be changed ! " 

Susanna cast an inquiring glance on 
him. " Batyl, I think you ought to be 
sent to Bic§tre." 

The musician drew from his pockefc 
a package. " Can you guess what I 
have here ? " 

Susanna smiled. " Something to eat 
for Caron and myself? " 

" Not exactly, but something which 
could provide plenty to eat ! " 

" You are jesting ! " exclaimed Su- 
sanna, irritated. " A package of bank- 
notes? Is that it? And from you 
who are continually dunning us for the 
hundred francs ! " SKe shrugged her 
fair shoulders disdainfully. 

Batyl came nearer, his voice sank to 
a whisper. " A person of distinction, 
wbo wishes you well, sends this." 

" A person of rank vsishes my Caron 
well ? Who is it ? » 

" Will you keep it a secret ? " 

" Tes ; but give me the present ! " 

"Hold, Susie ! it is not sufficient that 
you are silent, you must also agree to 
certain conditions. 

" Conditions ? " She became cool 
and guarded. "And what are they, 
M. Batyl ? " 

The musician smiled in embarrass- 
ment, while opening the parcel. " Let 
us first look at the gift, then we can 
talk." The vrrapping fell, and he held 
a costly casket in his hand, turning 
it around. " Well, is it not'beautiful ? " 

Susanna looked at it with as much 
distrust as surprise. " Truly wonder- 
ful !, And real velvet I " 

"The ornaments and clasp are 
gold ! " 

" Gold ! " 

"And the lining also!" Batyl 
opened it. " It contains three thousand 
franc bills, and a note for you." 
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The poor woman, so recently dis- 
turbed by thoughts of her condition, 
with its immediate want, rejoiced at 
the sight, forgetting aU else. "For 
me ? What beneficent lady has discov- 
ered our wretched circumstances ? " 

The musician stiU smilingly retained 
the present. " This lady, I beg your 
pardon, is a gentleman — an Apollo in 
amiability — a Pluto in riches; it de- 
pends only on yourself to see him at 
your feet, and to live henceforth in 
splendor ! send him a favorable reply, 
and — " He presented the casket to her 
with a bow. 

, Susanna soon awoke from her dream 
of beneficence ; instead of gratitude she 
felt profound indignation. " Tou and 
your Apollo are scoundrels ! " she 
said. 

Batyl stepped back. His flattering 
politeness assumed a natural malice. 
" Indeed ! But I lent you a himdred 
francs from mere sympathy I And as 
to the count, no man is a scoundrel 
who has an income of eighty thousand 
francs, gad is the heir of a miUion- 
naire." 

" When, you infamous scraper," asked 
Susanna, pressing her hands together, 
" did you learn to despise me in this 
manner — ^to imagine, for one instant 
that I could possibly sell myself? Men 
like you should be beaten to death ! " 

" To death ? " grinned the musician. 
" In a civilized state ! Fie ! I am only 
attempting that of which the • highest 
men of rank are not ashamed. Only 
look at Mademoiselle Eaucourt. She 
lives Uke a princess just for the trouble 
of civilly receiving certain noblemen. 
Now, jesting aside — " 

" Take the present away 1 " cried 
Susanna, aiUgrily. "If my husband 
were here, you should have all your 
notes discounted on your back 1 " 
r " That is the reason I waited untUhe 
was away," repliei,d Batyl, cooUy. " Tour 
husband cannot support you, Madame 



Beaumarchaia, much less repay me my 
money. In a few months, you wUl 
reach the lowest depths of poverty." 

" I would rather beg than bo guilty 
of dishonor. However unhappy bur 
circumstances may be, there is comfort 
in Caron's love and a good conscience ! 
Who can be so inhuman as to fllch 
them from me ? " 

Batyl put both casket and letter into 
his pocket. " I wiU go, as reasoning 
has no effect.. The day before yester- 
day I demanded my money of yom' 
husband for the third time, in presence 
of Morelly, as enjoined by law. He 
has not paid me. Tou must therefore 
accept the present and proposition, . or 
Beaumarchais is sent to the debtor's 
prison — ^that is the result of your pru- 
dery!" 

" My husband in prison ! Are you 
a 'man 3 " The unfortunate woman 
wrung her hands despairingly. 

Batyl put on his hat and took his 
cane. , " Certainly, as soon as I leave 
here! The count has taken measures 
to have the execution levied as soon as 
possible, and your husband incarce- 
rated, at the expense of Apollo, until 
you have earned a hundred francs, or 
have abandoned your scruples." 

" Be merciful, Batyl ! " weepingly 
entreated Susanna. 

" Good - morning, madame ! " He 
went quickly toward the door. 

"One word, Batyl!" She turned 
pale and trembled violently. 

" Tes or no ? " 

A deep blush crimsoned her counte- 
nance; she looked around as if for 
help, then, suddenly comipg to a deter- 
mination, she whispered : " Tes ! " 

"Ah, that is good!" laughed the 
harpist, turning back, and drawing the 
casket and note again from his pocket. 
" I wiU inform Count de la Blache — " 

" La Blache ! " cried Susanna, horri- 
fied. "Falcoz de. la. Blache?" she. 
murmured. "I shall die with disgust 
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and shame 1 Why, sir, this count has a 
■wife ? " 

" That is one more reason why he 
has discovered your beauty. I see you 
are acqusiinted -with him ? " 

"Oh yes," she said, shuddering, "I 
know the oppressor of my youth ! 
And now — " 

" It is your fate, my dear ; however, 
you can bear it with an income of six 
thousand francs, and a splendid dwell- 
ing, as this letter will inform you. 
Read it." Ho handed her the casket 
and billet with a malicious pleasure. 

Susanna took them, and walked as 
one stupefied toward the work-table, 
laid both upon it, and sank into a 
chair, pressing her hands before her 
face, and whispering, " What will Ca- 
ron say ? " 

" He will be at first raving mad, but 
afterward he will become reconciled to 
the arrangement. Tou must read the 
count's letter, and answer it at once." 

" Not this moment, Batyl 1 " she re- 
plied, weariedly. " My head aches. I 
can find no words now. Say to La 
Blache that he must have patience." 

Batyl looked at her with a piercing 
eye. "Tou intend to prepare Beau- 
marchais 1 I have to give a lesson at 
the bookseller's in the Rue Beaubourg ; 
that will give you sufficient time. When 
I return I vrill put On my state-dress, 
and carry a note from you to the count, 
announcing to him the first rendezvous. 
Such trifles can be written in two sec- 
onds. Farewell, Susanna ! " He no(Jded 
and opened the door, when, hearing 
several well-known voices on the corri- 
dor below, he again turned. "Listen ! 
Morelly is coming with Lamoignon 
and Turgot, but^ be careful, unless you 
wish to see Caron in a dungeon ! " 

The beautiful but wretched woman 
was in agony. Leaning her head on 
her trembling hands, she wept bitter- 
ly, because the last and precious sources 
of her earthly happiness were assailed. 



She did not sit long alone. The door 
opened, and three men entered in lively 
conversation, without noticing Susanna, 
who was crouching in the window- 
niche ; they passed on to the division 
of Morelly. 

The oldest of the new-comers was a 
teacher engaged in instructing the pu- 
pils of St. Lazare in the secular sciences, 
especially the classes in elementary 
branches; he was half despised and half 
pitied by his clerical superiors. Hisdress 
was so poor that it required all Su- 
sanna's ingenuity in meading to keep it 
at least decent. His figure was small 
and delicate; his head well formed 
and thoughtful, with a vast forehead 
towering above bushy eyebrows, and a 
few white locks about his temples. His 
was the countenance of a thinker — mel- 
ancholy in meditation ; but at other 
times it had something gentle, bright, 
and happy. A smUe played winningly 
about his lips, expressing contentment, 
which, with a ruddy hue of health and 
strength, reminded one of the presence 
of some philosopher of antiquity. This 
poor teacher, Morelly, now sixty-two 
years old, and almost in rags, was the 
Diogenes of France — one of the first, 
and decidedly the most profound of 
the men before the French Revolution, 
whose successor was Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, with his 'Gontrat Social, 
JEmile, and 8ur Vln^galiU ; on which 
Mably, Holbach, Raynal, and all the 
reformers of that school, based their 
theories. Morelly beheld clearly the 
heights to which the revolution might 
rise, but which it never reached, be- 
cause a bloody partyism blinded its 
conceptions of the sublime and happy 
in social life. 

Morelly was the anonymous author 
of the Basiliade, a poem on the human 
sovereignty of the world, published in 
1753, long before the appearance of 
Montesquieu's Esprit des Lois, and be- 
fore the philosophers even thought of 
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forming a system of their doctrines 
of denial, by gathering them in the 
EnoT/shpidie. He also wrote the Lois 
de la Mature, which for a long time 
was ascribed to Diderot. The literary 
men of the drawing-rooms, and the 
profounder students, admired by all the 
world, cut their garments from the 
remnants left by this man — ^perhaps 
the greatest idealist since Plato. Jean 
Jacques Kousseau's son (Baboeuf ) turned 
Morelly's misunderstood Basiliade into 
a farce for the theatre, but paid for it 
with his head. The ideas of Louis 
Blanc, Foxuier, and Oab'et, are mere 
plagiarisms from this man's works, or, 
alt best, half-social, half-political varia- 
tions. He was neither vain nor pas- 
sionate, and considered himself happier 
than a prince, if he only had a piece 
of bread when he needed it, a glass of 
water, a bed, paper, pens, and ink, and 
a true friend. He refused every effort 
to draw him from his poverty and soli- 
tude, by saying, "Je suis assez 7ieu- 
reux ! " 

The youngest of the three, about 
thirty-one years old, was Anne Robert 
Jacques Turgot, a son of the president, 
and secretary of the intendant of com- 
merce, De Goumay ; he was a follower 
of the economists of Quesney's school. 
His faculty of analysis, and a certain 
habit of calculating, gave dryness to 
his speech, and to his bearing and phys- 
iognomy a Cato-like sternness, some- 
what moderated in society by the forms 
of intercourse, as well as by his mental 
polish and morality. He was elegantly 
attired, preferring, however, dark col- 
ors, and no other material than cloth, 
avoiding the dandyism with which the 
young men of those days variegated 
themselves. 

The third was no less than the ^on 
of the Chancellor of France, Lamoignon 
de Malesherbes, first president of the 
Omir dea Aides — a man of about thirty- 
six. His figure was full and well pro- 



portioned, without being athletic; he 
had not the stiflfaess and apparent un- 
sociability of his friend and colleague, 
but yet the quiet dignity of a patrician, 
conscious of his rank, without troub 
ling himself with any special intima 
tion of it. His mild eye, and the deli- 
cate smile on his lip, were in keeping 
both with his intellect and a natm-e 
that had long disencumbered itself of 
the constraining formalities and cere- 
monious privileges of his class, without 
precisely despising them. He wore a 
dark-blue coat and pantaloons of silk ; 
a kind of gray-cloth lawyer's cloak, and 
a dress sword (the sign of a nobleman), 
completed his costume. 

However obstinately the aristocracy 
still clung to the old forms and distinc- 
tions of rank, exaggerating every tri- 
fling act, as if conscious of the approach 
of a time when they would cease alto- 
gether, the influence of new ideas was 
already so great that many superior 
men, like Lamoignon, anticipated this 
social change, choosing secret com- 
panions, remarkable for intellect, from 
among the people, though poor, and 
in positions that inexorably excluded 
them from contact with the nobility. 

" Rest assured, my dear .friend," said 
Malesherbes, ardently, "the facts will 
overwhelm us sooner than we expect ; 
and that which was with one a mere 
deduction, and with others — as you, 
for instance, my Diogenes — a sunny 
dream, will become a reality — a reality 
wrought out by the nations ! America 
is already in a ferment ! After the 
British government rejected the pro- 
ject of a constitutional union, neglect- 
ing Chatham's warning voice, Franklin 
has gone to London (as we hear from 
Mile. I'Espinasse) to make a last effort 
at reconciliation. He bears peace or 
war in the folds of his mantle 1 And 
that terrible attempt at murder by 
Robert Damien, who was publicly exe- 
cuted on the Place Grfeve by an equally 
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barbaric justice, is it not a "mene 
tekel " for monarchs ? Thia secrecy in 
wHcb the process was conducted, the 
reports among the excited populace, 
the anxiety with which all was sup- 
pressed that might lead to a discovery 
of the motive for the deed, — all point 
to a terrible commotion. Do you not 
think that if the great struggle between 
slavery and liberty begins in America, 
all oppressed hearts among us will 
awaken, and abolish forced service, 
lettres de cachet, the jus primm .noetis, 
corrupt farming of the revenues, arbi- 
trajTy taxation, and the prerogatives of 
the clergy and feudal lords ? " 

" No ! " Morelly hung his hat on a 
naU, and exchanged his coat for an old 
gown of lambskin. " No, I hardly be- 
lieve it, my friends ! The movement of 
the people beyond the ocean sprang from 
a sense of intolerable oppression, and 
the necessity of independence to a youth- 
ful, nation, conscious of its strength. A 
new people arising from the mixed 
blood of European emfgrants, is a very 
natural result, just as the Romans 
sprang from the Etruscans, Pelasgians, 
and Latins. We, however, are old and 
indifferent — a condition similar to that 
of a man who, approaching the verge 
of life, and, having lost all vigor, com- 
pensates himself by logical abstractions. 
"We shall not probably imitate America ! 
It is true, the world is ever young, hu- 
manity is in continual development, 
and we are already a part of the future, 
at least in its introductory features, 
but not as a national body — ^not as the 
Prance which is to be, but only as 
atoms tending to some settled and fixed 
form. We are rather destined to be 
like the Greek colonists, who entered 
into new combinations with the youth- 
ful Italians, and I believe that would 
be the best." 

"Never!" exclaimed Turgot, sharp- 
ly. "This proud Erance will remaiu 
the first people ujjon earth — ^the think- 



ing, guiding head of the human race ! 
It is the only Romanic nation that has 
preserved hitherto the manners of the 
ancients in their purity, that ruled dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, and is now bury- 
ing old institutions by the mere power 
of thought. Its natural law is to re- 
main isolated and to govern. The 
North American movement is strong 
and deep, but slow. We shall there- 
fore have time and opportunity to 
make the hitherto uneducated masses 
conscious of what we have already 
gained, of the conquests of philosophy, 
physiology, natural sciences, and, above 
all, agriculture. By involving the old 
delusions in doubt, and especially while 
the transaUantic nations are obtaining 
liberty by a gradual movement, we 
shall long have been prepared, and in 
a moment our burden will be cast off." 

" Cast off ! " echoed Morelly, nodding 
thoughtfully. "Itellyou, donotbepre- 
cipitate I You might serve Satan, fan- 
cying you were doing God service. If 
what you say could really happen, I 
pity France and aU her sons and daugh- 
ters, for we live for the promotion of evil. 
Divine Providence, however, sees farther 
than we. No, Turgot, in spite of your 
natural consequences, you are as pleasant 
a dreamer as Plato and the ridiculed 
Morelly. I merely imagine what in 
future a more enlightened race of men 
might become ; but you both wish to 
make your dreams realities. Let your 
Diogenes, aided by a practical lantern, 
look at the state of France. 

" History proves that it has always 
had a hot and rebellious temperament, 
and is accustomed to domestic strife. 
The arm of Richelieu, the revolution of 
the Fronde, the power of Louis XIV., 
invaded the independence of the aris- 
tocracy, and turned their influence in 
favor of a strong monarchy. SuUy and 
Colbert were the first to think of the 
freedom of the people. So far all went 
well ; but the social power of the no- 
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bles remained — that very power by 
which they could not oppress those be- 
neath them. They now devour three- 
fourths of the state income, they re- 
ceive the taxes, tithes; lands, offices, 
patents, and sinecures, without obligar 
tion to make any return, or to respond 
to any. complaint. Do you not your- 
selves illustrate what I say? Would 
yom: Jansenist fathers not consider it 
greatly beneath the dignity of their 
coatof-arms, if they found you in the 
Pigeonnier with shabby Morelly ? 

" Here is the state of the case : The 
lower classes labor, groan, and pay; 
poverty is universal, and the revenues 
of the state are smaller. Luxury in- 
creases extravagance and national debt, 
for a continual pumping will at last ex- 
haust the well. Another John Law is 
at hand. This state of affairs may 
last a long time, for the people are 
blinded, their souls are in possession 
of the priest, and their bodies of the 
landed proprietor. Suddenly you in- 
terfere, Messrs. Philosophers ! " 

"Fortunately, my dear Diogenes," 
said Turgot, banteringly, " you well 
describe the development of our plan ! 
We philosophers say to the masses : 'The 
hierarchy is a worn-out affair, and the 
teachings of the priests .stupefying; 
but a free mind is independent of tra- 
dition — is a law to itself. What can 
you say ? Did not Holy Mother 
Church, with her Augustine — did not 
the Jansenists point out the way ? ' " 

"But you, followers of Quesney," 
said Lamoignon to Turgot, "only 
make things worse. Tou say to the 
nobles: ,' Matter is the only enduring 
thing ; it must be in motion to exist ; it 
is eternally in motion ; and therefore is 
itself eternal ! It moves according to 
an inner law, to a force inseparable 
fro.m it ; £onseauently matter always in 
motion is alone spirit, and nothing ex- 
ists besides, ! ' " 

" The only sensible idea in all this," 



interrupted Morelly, hastily, "is the 
endeavor of the economists to turn their 
doctrines to practical utility ; they say, 
' Man and the state are just such mov- 
ing matter.' Upon this doctrine of 
philosophy they curiously found moral 
qualities, and then social and intellect- 
ual ones, and then the division of 
land, and the laws of consumption and 
production; they demand from the 
government a balance-sheet of income 
and expenses, that where a tax is paid, 
an 'equivalent may be received; that 
where there is a prerogative, there 
may be a duty; and this they call ' na- 
tional husbandry.' But you have over- 
turned your own doctrines of equality 
and reciprocity. To whom do you 
preach ? To the rich and aristocratic ; 
no one else in Prance knows much 
about you. What are the results? 
You have put additional means of op- 
pression into the hands of those in au- 
thority^hat is, craftiness, to defend 
themselves. Messrs. Voltaire and 
Holbach wish lo be understood at 
court and by the nobles, but not by 
their shoemakers, tailors, and lackeys ; 
intellect is not for the people any more 
than money, honor, and freedom ! 
When Christ taught, every one under- 
stood Him, and the poor the best of all. 
Your friends act in a contrary manner. 
The world is indeed moving ; America 
will become free without your learned 
drawing-rooms, where what is affirmed 
is nothing more than that all power 
lies in the pocket ! Suppose our poor 
oppressed people are seized by a de- 
sire to imitate, those beyond the ocean, 
then the weight of matter in motion 
will be such that we shall be horrified ! 
Oh, if ever the masses comprehend 
your principles, they will kill aristo- 
crats, philosophers, a,nd priests, with a 
full knowledge of what they do. They 
will not, however, reach that point 
during our life. 
" In my Basiliade I essayed to enno- 
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ble the inherent divine humanity. 
From the fogs of the Middle Ages I 
tried to define and bring out the sim- 
ple and sublime religion of the Saviour 
of maakind; but the philosophers do 
nothing but destroy I That fact sepa- 
rates us forever. That is why I will not 
go to their reunions to countenance 
their babble. Let us three remain to- 
gether, as we have hitherto done, and 
though we may differ in opinion, we 
have one object — the elevation of the 
human race. Avoid the materialists: 
but, as far as lies in your power, ease 
the oppression weighing down the 
people, that they may be better, freer, 
more humane, when the time comes for 
Liberty to enter the world- as a second 
Pallas. Tour memorials on administra- 
tion and commerce, that you so often 
read to Caron and myself of an evening, 
will give you enduring fame as public 
benefactors. Leave the tearing down 
to those who consider a denial of every 
thing ■ a sign of superior intellect ! — 
Listen ! what was that ? It seemed 
like a sob ! " 

The old man went to the other part 
of the room, followed by his compan- 
ions. Turgot was about to make a mo- 
rose reply, when Morelly pointed to Ma- 
dame Beaumarchais, still in the comer. 

" What is the matter ? Again griev- 
ing ! Is there no'prospect for Caron ? " 
Lamoignon placed his hand on her 
shoulder. 

Susanna sprang up and stared at 
them. " Prospect ? Yes, such as that 
of the condemned upon the scaffold ! 
To die quickly would be a blessing, 
but, to pine away by inches from 
shame and repentance — who, as you 
know every thing, has discovered such 
a torture ? Tell me his name that I 
may curse him 1 " She seized Morelly's 
arm, and looked at him with a wild 
glare. 

" But, dear me," cried Turgot, " can 
you do more than starve ? " 



Morelly patted her hand, saying: 
" Calm yourself, Susie ; tell us what is 
the matter." 

" If you will not betray me." 

"Have you ever been deceived by 
old Morelly 1 " 

A pause ensued. ' Susanna could 
speak only at intervals. She related 
with a blushing face all that had oc- 
cm-red between her and Batyl, and 
showed the casket and the letter from 
La Blache. She threw herself sobbing 
into the old man's arms. 

Turgot paced the floor, furiously — 
all his moral feelings were outraged. 
"Now, you gray dreamer, will you 
still say it is not necessary to purify the 
sacred hearth of our native land ? Can 
this state of corruption continue one 
day longer ? The excess of wickedness 
cries for vengeance I When will the 
Nemesis appear ? — La Blache is the 
name of this brute ? " 

" Do you know him ? " Morelly in- 
quired of Susanna. 

" Too well I You are aware that my 
parents have always disowned me. I 
was brought up at the house of Antoin-e 
Gamier, the intendant of Passy, which 
belong* to the richDuverney, the royal 
banker, whose nephew and only heir 
this La Blache is. He saw me there, 
and persecuted me with his proposi- 
tions. Caron released me, for I ran 
away and became his wife. My ob- 
scurity has hitherto protected me, and 
now he makes use of our .poverty to 
conquer my aversion and honor." 

Turgot searched in all his pockets. 
" And I have only twenty-five francs 
left ! " He attempted to press the 
money into her hand. 

"That is of no use, Tm'got, if we 
cannot pay Batyl.' We must sell Ca- 
ron's watch, our last hope, or perhaps 
even the ring — the only thing that can 
possibly assist me to find my parents." 

Malesherbes seemed to awake from 
deep thought. " Some one is coming ; 
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it must be Beaumarchais. Be calm, I 
hasten to my father the chancellorj and 
Oaron shall be protected." 

" Oh pray, tell him nothing of this 1 " 
entreated Susanna. 

" No, you must tell the truth to your 
husband ; no evil is^ remedied by secre- 
cy," said Morelly. 

The door opened, Beaumarchais en- 
tered, looldng> fatigued and discour- 
aged. His countenance bore an ex- 
pression of utter despair. He cast a 
glance at his friends ; then, turning to 
his wife, said : " Did you reeeiye any 
money for the cap ? " 

" I have nothing ! " she replied in a 
sad tone. 

" Nor have I ! I, have been at least 
to ten booksellers, but not one vrould 
purchase. Gauchat, the rascal, showed 
me the door. He has sold only one 
copy of my work, and has not yet 
ceased repenting the thirty francs he 
gave me for it. How many scoundrels 
have good tables, and positions of influ- 
ence ! Honest or dishonest, I alone, it 
seems, am the only one who does not 
prosper. But it is all right, I suppose ; 
I have discovered that I have no tal- 
ent. Your husband, Susanna, is as in- 
competent as any man to be found be- 
tween the poles ! " He threw the man- 
uscript on the bureau. 
. , " You no talent ! " she exclaimed. 
" He is losing (his self-esteem ! " 

" Do you know what it is to be a 
genius ? It is the high art of knowing 
how to wear your mask, and make an 
attitude." 

" What are you talking about ? " and 
Morelly shook his venei:able head. " Is 
only the contemptible falsifier a man of 
genius ? " 

" "Well, suppose you are as gifted as 
Apollo," continued Caron ; " if you do 
not look like him, you are a fool. To 
paint a good picture, or compose a 
{)iece of poetry, is nothing ; but to as- 
tonish people by some bungling work, 



to be called wise at small expense, to 
dress up men's passions, to choose your 
mask, your dancing -master attitude, 
and thus to pass through life, is the 
sign of intellect, and brings money and 
honor 1 O holy Providence, see this 
poverty — this pale woman in tears, and 
teach me my true position ! Blind old 
Chance, put in my way a few block- _ 
heads, that I may try my hand on 
them, and become the factotum of the 
world." 

Morelly witnessed this wild irony 
with sorrow. " Tell Mm, I beg you ; it 
is better ! " he whispered to Susanna. 

" Not now I " she replied, trembling. 

" Would to Heaven," exclaimed Tur- 
got, who was pacing up and down, but 
now stood before Beaumarchais, " that 
poverty were the worst that is. threat- 
ening you-! " 

" What else is there ? " asked Caron, 
turning pale. " Wife, Morelly, what is 
the matter ? " 

"I cannot tell you," groaned Susanna. 

" And yet it must be told," exclaimed 
Malesherbes. "Be a man, Beaumar- 
chais ! " He handed the casket and 
the letter of the count to Caron. " Ba- 
tyl has sued you for .the debt you owe 
him, and, unless you accept M. de la 
Blache's proposition, you will be sent 
to prison to-day." 

Caron stared at the case, the note| 
and those around. " Batyl ! — I in pris- 
on ? — Let me see, what it all means." 
He opened the box. "Three thousand 
francs in biUs — a gold-and-velvet cas- 
ket ! " Placing the money on the ta- 
ble, he opened the perfumed note, and 
scanned it. " La Blache offers a yearly 
income of six thousand francs for — for 
Susanna's love 1 " H6 trembled vio- 
lently. A legion of passions seemed to 
toss him as a tempest the ocean. He 
clinched his teeth, and bit his lip until 
the blood came, that a word might not 
escape him — a large tear or two rolled 
down his cheeks. 
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"Caronl Caron!" -wailed Susanna. 
" Oh sacrifice youi" 'watcli — every thing 
— only — " 

"Leave me," he answered; "I will 
soon be calm." 

Morally was about to address Beau- 
marchais, but a repelling gesture si- 
lenced him. Turgot regarded the man 
with folded arms, and Malesherbes was 
endeavoring to thiak of some means to 
help the unfortunate couple, while Ca- 
ron paced the room. It was a sad 
sight, the struggle of a strong man 
with himself. 

" This is shocking, and will end in 
insanity 1 " whispered MoreUy. 

" Recover your self-possession, my 
friend," said Turgot, gloomily. 

" I beseech you, only speak, Caron ! " 
begged Susanna. 

"He is beside himself," said Male- 
sherbes, anxiously seizing the young 
wife's hand. 

Beaumarchais was near the curtain, 
with his back to his friends, when sud- 
denly he tunifed. His anguish seemed 
to have ceased, for he assumed a very 
merry mood. " Ha ! ha ! triumph ! " He 
kissed his wife passionately. "Dance, 
my love, be gay ! MoreUy, Lamoi- 
gnon, Turgot, congratulate me! The 
great Caron has found his mask." He 
pressed the count's letter to Ms lips, as 
if it were a keepsake from a loved 
friend. 

" Oh I understand him," said Turgot. 
" With the anger of injured virtue, he 
will appear publicly and say : ' This is 
what is offered to the children of 
France ! Permit your wives and 
daughters to be dishonored, or rise for 
human rights and dying liberty ! ' " 

" Of course," laughed Beaumarchais. 
"You philosophers have made such 
cries your profession. Do you think 
my grief may be used as a weapon by 
you ? Poverty drives neither my wife 
to dishonor, nor me to become a hound 
of your factions." 



"Weill" replied Tui'got, half dis- 
dainfully. " What will you do ? I be- 
lieve you should be sent to BicStre.'' 

" Really ? " rejoined Beaumarchais, 
'^Now, pay attention! One of these, 
thousand-franc biUs" (and he gave it 
to his wife with comic emphasis) 
" must immediately be changed at the 
Jew's, below. Either you or I will pay 
Batyl before witnesses. And that this 
rascal La Blache may know what it is 
to feel disgraced through his wife, I 
shall copy his letter to you, sign my 
name to it, and send it with the casket 
to his countess. Good reputation does 
not protect us fr'om the wiles of the 
vricked ; but if we can obtain a certain 
notoriety for immorality, let us take 
advantage of it. We are then feared, 
and every wretch becomes grinningly 
friendly, lest we might do him harm. 
I have my mask, if fortune will only 
give me the right position ! " Laugh- 
ing, he wen^ to his table to write the 
note to the countess. 

Susanna breathed freely ; she felt re- 
lieved at the thought that Caron had 
found some way of escape. " My dear 
husband, if you only regain yom- cour- 
age, I am quite happy. But, we must 
eat—" 

" Certainly, and we must dine wefl. 
to-day," replied Caron. " Go, there- 
fore, and change the bill. Then, fi-y a 
chop for us, and get a few bottles of 
wine, wiU you not ? " 

" And you do not feel degraded in 
making use of thi^ money?" asked 
Turgot, harshly. 

"■■ Degraded ! " and Beaumarchais 
shrugged his shoulders. " If I force 
La Blache to buy me off, instead of 
making him the lord of my honor, 
why should I feel degraded? Cato, 
you have lost your reason, in abstrac- 
tions. Cunning against cunning — that 
is the game, and the most stupid must 
pay. You three will be our. guests. 
Morelly says that the true idea of na- 
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ture is community of property, and I 
shall endeavor to regstablish this order. 

Morelly shook his head. Lamoignon 
laughed heartily. Turgot said coldly : 
" I am much obliged to you for your 
invitation. Let us go to your closet 
with Malesherbes, Morelly. I have 
something more to say to you." He 
took the old man's arm and drew him 
away, followed by Lamoignon. 

" You refuse ? " laughed Caron. 
" Well, Roman virtue- should never in- 
terfere with the good things of life ! 
Be merry, Susie ; run away to the 
grocer ; it is high time to strengthen 
our poor bodies with a little food." 

"I will look up the rest of the 
money," said Susanna, concealing her 
treasures in the bureau drawer. " Here 
is the key, that from this pigeonnier 
these strange birds may not fly away. 
Thank Heaven, we need not part with 
either your watch or my ring!" While, 
enlivened by new hope, she pressed a 
kiss upon Caron's lips, put the bill into 
a purse, hid it in her bosom, and 
looked around for her old hooded 
cloak, to prepare herself for. purchasing 
the materials of a good meal, such as 
they had not enjoyed for a long time. 
5eaumarchais finished his billet-doux 
to the countess. 

At the same time, this most curious 
of Mtels garnis was honored by a visit 
from the Duke de Fronsae and Chevar 
lier de Piron. Tliey had driven in 
their equipage as far as the Rue Mau- 
bue, and there, by the advice of Piron, 
sent it back to the duke's mansion, and 
engaged a hired coach, that brorfght 
them to their destination. This only 
increased Fronsac's disgust at the mis- 
sion with which he was intrusted ; but 
he was completely exhausted by the ex- 
ertions he had made, as well as by his 
indignation, when, after having found 
No. 30, the porter put certain inquisi- 
tive questions to them, ending in a con- 
tribution, without showing any special 



reverence for such distinguished per- 
sonages. They at length discovered 
whbre Beaumarchais lived, and, after 
losing themselves several times in the 
labyrinth of passages, and, being set 
right in a surly and suspicious manner, 
climbed to the fourth story. 

Piron concealed, as well as his polite- 
ness permitted, his amusement at the 
misery of the old courtier, and having 
assisted him up the stairs to Jhe name- 
less door, he said : " Here we are ; here, 
the middle door ! The Argonauts al- 
ready see . the golden fleece ! Ap- 
proach, my dear duke ! " Opening the 
door, he continued : " Do not stumble 
over the high threshold ! These ^re 
certainly not the marble stairs of Ver- 
sailles and Trianon.'' 

Beaumarchais had fimshed his note, 
and, on seeing the strangers, sprang up. 
Susanna, who was about to leave the 
room, retreated, and let her cloak fall. 
" These are gentlemen from the court ! " 
she said, in a subdued voice. 

" We have arrived, I think," smiled 
Piron to Fronsae, casting a glance on 
the couple a,nd around the desolate 
apartment. 

Fronsae groaned. " By our Lady, I 
have - never before ascended such 
stairs ! " > 

" They are those which lead you, 
duke, to an unknown country — Pover- 
ty ! " said Piron. 

Beaumarchais bowed politely, and 
was going to address the new-comers, 
but Fronsae gave him no time. Turn- 
ing his eye-glass full upon Caron, he 
said, dryly, " Who are you ? " 

Turgot, Malesherbes, and Morelly, 
stepped out from the recess ; on seeing 
the extraordinary visitors, . however, 
they remained behind the curtain at 
the other end of the garret. 

Caron's face reddened. "Yes, who 
are you ? " he returned. 

" I ask, who are you ? " replied Fron- 
sae, in irritation. 
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" I am a man." 
" That means nothing." 
" So I see ! " and Caron turned tow- 
ard Piron, and bowed. "May I ask 
what is the object of your visit ? " 

" I, my good fellow, visit only men," 
said Piron, laughing. "I present to 
you his grace the Duke de Pronsac, 
one of our most intellectual men at 
court, who is seeking a certain M. Ca- 
ron de Beaumarchais, having just re- 
ceived his address fi:om the bookseller 
Gauchat." 

" Why, that is our name ! " and Su- 
sanna clasped her hands in astonish- 
ment. 

" Our name, my pretty child I " said 
Piron, patting the young woman's 
blushing cheek. "Is our name. Beau- 
marchais ? " 

" I am Caron Beaurdarchais, sir," in- 
terrupted the author, coldly, "and 
that is my wife." 

" Are you he, himself ! " exclaimed 
Piron. " Excellent ! — I beg your par- 
don, madame, courtiers are sometimes 
very nonchalant." 

" So, you are Beaumarchais ! " Fron- 
sac fastened his piercing eye upon the 
young man, apparently measuring all 
his qualities. 

"Yes, your grace," said Susanna, 
quicMy. "He is the one whose &6le 
pour la Harpe M. Gauchat printed, and 
my husband." Caron made her a ges- 
ture of disapproval. 

"He is the man we are seeking; 
therefore, duke, execute your mission 
at once." 

"You will immediately make your 
toilet," Pronsac commanded, " and fol- 
low us to their royal highnesses the 
daughters of his majesty, the princesses 
Adelaide, Sophie, and Victorie, to be 
honored with a private audience. The 
carriage is waiting. — ^Woman, give me 
an arm-chair." 

Piron glanced around, mischievously. 
" Yes, an arm-chair 1 " He placed one 



of the old chairs for Fronsac, and 
seated himself on a stool. 

" Their royal highnesses demand my 
presence 1 " exclaimed Beaumarchais, 
almost beside himself. "But that is 
impossible 1 " 

Even Fronsac smiled. " Oh yes, in 
your lowliness you are overwhelmed !^ — 
Chevalier, have pity on the poor ple- 
beian, and confirm the order, which, I 
must confess, is incomprehensible to 
me." 

" You, man, caUed Beaumarchais," 
cried Piron, in a jovial manner, " I ver- 
ify the order that you are to appear 
immediately before the princesses. But 
quickly, my friend! say not another 
word, and make your toilet." 

" Oh (Jear ! " sighed Susanna, " what 
shall we do 1 " 

" Toilet ! " exclaimed Beaumarchais. 
uneasily. " Just Heaven, I have none ! 
I cannot go as I am. Excuse me until 
to-morrow, your grace, while I en- 
deavor to get another coat." 

Fronsac stared. " To-morrow ? Not 
instantly obey the command of the 
royal princesses ? Wait until to-mor- 
row ? You must go now ! " 

" Must ! " and Caron's brow glowed. 
"You may speak in that manner to 
your lackey, duke ; I am not at present 
your servant I I will obey, but not in 
a style that makes me blush, and which 
would be an insult to their royal high- 
nesses." ' 

" Indeed, your grace ! " interrupted 
Piron. " You see that he is right. He 
cannot appear at the audience in such' 
a dress ; but I wiU have him at your 
mansion in five minutes, if you will 
leave me here alone." 

"Very- well!" and the duke rose. 
"I rely on -you. Make haste!" He 
turned to the door. 

" Oh, your grace," said Susanna, 
"let me lead the way, or you may 
stumble on those wretched stairs ! " 

" Condescend to lean on the arm of 
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ttis charming little woman," laughed 
Piron ; " she will have care of your 
gracious person. Tate &m hold of 
the duke ; you are not the first of your 
rank who has supported, an ancient 
house." 

" Chevalier ! " said Fronsac, coloring 
with indignation. " I must very — " 

" You must lose no time, my dear 
duke, or you will exhaust the patience 
of the princesses. It is best to howl 
when we are among wolves." 

Susanna offered her arm to the peer 
of France, which the latter took with 
an embarrassment that would have 
done honor to a schoolboy. Both 
left the room and slowly descended 
the staircase. Piron could scarcely sup- 
press his laughter while he closed the 
door. 

" I must be either bewitched or in- 
sane ! " murmured Beaumarchais. 

" Now, quick 1 " said Piron ; " what 
are you going to do ! " 

" AJas, I do not know ! "Where am I 
to get a better coat ? " 

"That is bad!" Piron looked 
around. "How very poor you are! 
but I wisb you to make a sensation. 
Yom* future and that of others may de- 
pend upon it. — ^I have it!" he took* off 
his coat. "Let us exchange — the 
princesses no doubt will smile j how- 
ever, that does not matter. It is better 
than to neglect the moment that may 
lead to fortune." He held his embroid- 
ered coat toward Caron. 

" No, chevalier ! " and Beaumarchais 
stepped back. " Poverty is less ridicu- 
lous than borrowed plumes. I will not 
wear a coat belonging to a gentleman 
from court, and whose name I do not 
even know." 

■ Piron offered him his hand in a 
hearty maimer. " Well, I am a colleague, 
Aim6 de Piron, who begs you to have 
the goodness and put on this variegated ' 
article." 

Susanna returned, and remained 



standing in the doorway when she 
saw the gentleman in his shirt-sleeves. 

"Piron! The charming poet, the 
witty chevalier, with an artist's soul ! " 
exclaimed Beaumarchais. " Yowr coat 
I can wear ! " He was about to take 
off his own. 

" No ! " and Susanua hastened tow- 
ard him, " the garment of a courtier 3 
I shall not permit it ! He must not 
appear in any thing unsuitable to 
him ! " She laughingly added : " I 
have a resource ! " Running into Ba- 
tyl's room, she soon brought a brown 
coat with silver braiding. " It is Ba- 
tyl's state dress ; he must lend it to 
you. Ha, Ha ! Caron, he cannot go to 
Count de la Blache to-day." 

" That is true ! " exclaimed Beaumar- 
chais, quickly cjianging his costume. 
" Take back your coat, my generous 
chevaJier." 

Susanna assisted Piron in dressing. 
" Well, little tyrant ! " he said, smiling, 
" On a signal from you, the god Vishnu 
is transformed to his original appear- 
ance. But, upon my word, your hus- 
band would have looked very well in 
my clothes ! " 

"M. de Piron," said Beaumarchais, 
conquering his emotion, " whatever 
may be the consequences of this hour, 
it shall be, as unforgotten as your ami- 
able behavior. Permit me to offer you 
a small token of my gratitude." He 
took his manuscript from the bureau 
and gave it to the chevalier. " It is 
my first drama, Eugenie, composed in 
the midst of starvation and torment. 
No one will look at it — ^no one will pub- 
lish it. Perhaps you may not find it 
too contemptible to keep it as a me- 
morial of poor Beaumarchais in his gar- 
ret." 

" Why, that is charming ! " cried Piron, 
pressing the author's hand. " I accept 
the present, but only on condition that 
I may take cai'e of its pu^jlic recogni- 
tion. Another thing: act boldly in 
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presence of the princesses, and toward 
. all behave as you did to Fronsac." 

Caron embraced Susanna, crying in 
a glad voice, " I have found my posi- 
tion 1 " 

" Take it as if all around you were 
opponents," remarked Piron, " you will 
find enough of them ; Fronsac is one 
already." 

" He is haughty, proud — " 

" Stupid — you may say ; however, 
that is not his fault ; Minister Silhouet 
is his cousin, so you see it is a family 
failing. You are handsome, ready, tal- 
ented, and — a commoner; no Fronsac 
can paidon that. He who has no foes 
can never be a victor." 

" Tou remind me of an enemy ! " 
Beaumarchais seized the note he had 
■written, took the casket, placed the 
letter in it, covered all with an enve- 
lope, and put it in his pocket. 

" Vou have an enemy ? " said Piron. 
"Are there any people in existence 
having no weapon of defence ? " 

" Oh yes, and my opponent has 
great power, and the wiU to use it dis- 
honorably. However, I will be at his 
service. Permit me to pass the H6tel 
St. Albin on the way — I must leave a 
parcel there." '' 

" Is La Blache your fop? " 

" He is ! " breathed Susanna, softly. 

" Ton had better be careful," replied 
Piron, gravely. " Count de la Blache 
is to be presented to the princesses to- 
morrow, by his father-in-ljiw, the Duke 
de St. Albin, in order to receive the pat- 
ent as commander of the body-guards 
of their royal highnesses." 

" What ! " cried Caron. " Is there 
any possibility that I may be present at 
this formality ? " 

"It mjiy be; that is, if you please the 
princesses ! All depends on to-day's 
audience." 

" But, chevalier, what are the inten- 
tions of their royal highnesses toward 
me ? " 



" They alone have a right to tell you. 
At all events, this is not the place to 
converse on such a subject. I only cau- 
tion you, that you must bring forward 
all your resources of wit, knowing that 
yom- fortune is at stake ; therefore — " 

"Enough, chevalier! Come, I feel 
within me the strength to wrestle with 
all France 1 " Again embracing Su- 
sanna, he said : " Do not forget our din- 
ner ! " 

" And do not let it bum," exclaimed 
Piron, seizing her hand and pressing it 
to his lips. Both gentlemen left the 
room. Susanna, Malesherbes, Turgot, 
and Morelly looked after them, then at 
each other, and felt as if awaking from 
a strange dream, which they did not 
comprehend. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE king's DATJGHTEBS. 

No man, however great his self-con- 
trol, can resist the emotions arising 
from a sudden and unexpected change 
in his circumstances. It is hard to en- 
dure a fall from happiness to misery, 
until tyrannous necessity' at last gives 
us patience to suffer ; but to rise without 
any preparation — as by a magician's 
wand — ^from humiliation to honor, or 
what the world calls" fortune," is much 
more difficult, and the first step in this 
joyous path is often also that which 
leads toward shame and ruin. 

From the moment when Beaumar- 
chais returned to the Pigeonnier after 
his fruitless efforts at Gauchat's and 
elsewhere, until he found himself seated 
in the'coaoh beside Piron, he had not 
recovered himself. This change in his 
destiny — ^from wretchedness and utter 
despair to opulence and fame — was 
too unexpected not to impress him 
'deeply. He was therefore silent the 
first part of the way, and the chevalier 
possessed sufficient delicacy and knowl- 
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edge of the -world to appreciate Ca- 
ron's feelings and giye him time to rec- 
ollect himself. If Beaumarchais did 
not express himself, oveqoyed, but 
rather gave evidence of fear and anx- 
iety, it was owing not so much to the 
presence of the courtly poet, as to a 
certain distrust in the ascendency of his 
lucky star. He knew well that all de- 
pended on his own behavior, and that 
presence of mind was especially neces- 
sary. The surprise and enthusiasm 
that glowed in his features at first soon 
gave way to doubt, and a considera- 
tion of what was really to come. He 
was still profoundly occupied with his 
thoughts when the carriage stopped 
before the H6tel St. Albin, in the Kue 
de Francs-bourgeois, Quartier Gr&ve. 

" This is the residence of Count de 
la Blache's father-in-law ; the count in- 
habits the right wing. Pray, do not 
stay longer than, is absolutely neces- 
sary." 

Beaumarchais rose quickly. " Not a 
moment longer, chevalier, than to de- 
liver this parcel to the porter." He 
glided fl-om the vehicle, and, hastening 
to the gate, handed the package to the 
Swiss guard. 

" To Madame le Comtesse herself — 
and secretly ? " asked the man, with a 
suspicious air. 

" As you please, my good man. You 
may give it to the countess, or her fa- 
ther, either openly or privately ; but on 
no account must it be handed to M. 
de la Blache while he is alone ; for it 
has reference to a family affair. Do 
not forget that." 

" May I ask who sends it ? " 

"!From M. Caron Beaumarchais." 
He turned haughtily, walked toward 
the carriage and reSntered. 

"You have executed your mission, 
and, as I see from your smile, success- 
fully ! " said Piron. 

''Executed it? Yes, chevalier ! But 
to-morrow will show whether it is well 



ended, or only well begun. Permit me 
to say a few words before explanatioii 
becomes impossible. You have seen 
my dwelling, and have an idea, there- 
fore, of my poverty. I bore this change 
of my former circumstances bravely, for 
the sake of my wife. You can judge 
fl-om her appearance whether she is not 
probably worthy of any sacrifice. If 
you could fathom my sorrow, to which 
is added the secret malice of a man 
of rank, you would comprehend that 
the prospect of the favor of the royal 
princesses inspires me with hope, it 
is true, but also with anxiety. I am 
a man of the lourgmm class, the first 
who makes his fortune at this court. I 
am certain that I am not to be raised 
to prominence merely by a whim — con- 
ditions will be made — ^I am poor, un- 
protected, and open-hearted ; my deg- 
radation can afford you neither renown 
nor advantage of any kind — what is 
the object of my call to court ? " 

" I have long expected that question. 
Sir, I cannot answer it frankly until 
their royal highnesses have seen you ; 
but, indirectly, I will draw your atten- 
tion to a fact which your shrewdness 
will probably teach you how to make 
use of. If yoi* cannot do that, prema- 
ture revelations will help neither you 
nor us ; they would only be dangerous 
to all parties. Any one having the en- 
tree at court must assist , in managing 
intrigues, invent or suffer from them ; 
and, in case you please the princesses, 
you vnll not be spared-^you under- 
stand — " • 

"That I must become an intriguer! 
Very well ; plotting is a kind of passion 
with me, as dice and cards are with 
others. Now the question is, for what 
am I to plot ? I never coquejte with 
morality, and am only skilful when my 
heart enters into the scheme." 

_" Good ! I leave you to come to a 
conclusion. Consider the place to 
which I am taking you, observe the 
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persons, and all the rest follows as a 
natural consequence. The Marchion- 
ess de Pompadour is all-powerful — 
aided by Choiseul and Maupeau. She 
has the king entirefy under her con- 
trol, at Versailles. On the other hand, 
her majesty the queen lives in almost 
cloistered solitude at the Tuileries. The 
noble dauphin and his wife are hated 
by the marchioness, and are dependent 
on her humor ; every action of theirs is 
watched, since the attempt of Damien. 
The dauphin is persecuted by slander, 
and his intercourse with his royal 
motTier rendered very diflBcult. How- 
ever, the prince is a man of heart and 
genius, and no Jesuit,- as his enemies are 
trying to persuade the nation. He de- 
spises the chains that oppress both him 
and the people. Madame de Pompa- 
dour fears him. No one, besides, has 
any influence over the king except his 
daughters. Their residence, the H6tel 
Bom-bon, is therefore the gatheiing- 
place of ambitious spirits — there are 
the hopes of parties and the emo- 
tions of a whole people. The Orleans 
family are merely tolerated, because 
they are relatives, but we know from 
sad experience how injurious they have 
been to the house of Bourbon. Again, 
the Jesuits are endeavoring to prevent 
the ruin thi'eatening them since the 
crime of Damien, and ardently desiie 
to make a compromise with the gov- 
ernment. At their head are the Abbg 
Terray, the Eohans, Aiquillow, the 
Ventadours, and St. Albin, and they 
wish to give the princesses a mentor in 
Count 'de la Blache, as Pronsac has 
been forced upon them by the mar- 
chioness, and their royal highnesses 
have no cause to refuse the appoint- 
ment. Eeflect well on all this ! If you 
are the man we want, you understand 
me ; and no foe, whoever he may be, 
can do you harm." 

" Before you express yourself plainly 
you wish to fathom me. I comprehend 



very well that a commoner, a man 
standing alone, is more suitable to per- 
form certain offices than a man of birth 
and family ; and — " 

" We are entering the Bourbon gate 
— ^more words are useless. Be inoffen- 
sive to every one ; observe all, but be 
frank with their royal highnesses." 

" Mask, position ! " these words re- 
sounded in Caron's ears. 

The carriage stopped and the door 
opened.' Looking around, Beaumar- 
chais found himself in a vaulted corri- 
dor, and presently followed Pir6n up 
the flight of steps leading to the ante- 
chambers of the princesses. Two lack- 
eys in light-blue velvet, with white 
cords and satin bows on their shoul- 
ders, opened the door to an apartment 
which both gentlemen passed through, 
entering an audience-hall decorated 
with gilt ornaments, logking upon the 
Quai des Theatines, the Seine, with 
the Pont Eoyal,and, beyond, the mag- 
niflcent fagade of the gallery of the 
Louvre. 

" Announce me and my companion 
to their royal highnesses, my dear Lar 
fleure," said Piron^o a valet de chani- 
bre covered with silver trappings, who 
disappeared immediately by a door on 
the right. "Be quite unembarrassed, 
Beaumarchais ; courage is the bride of 
fortune ! " 

" And I am about to form the union 
under your protection. In this in- 
stance, more is at stake for me than 
you imagine ; and where gain and loss 
are so near, a bold throw is always the 
victor ! " His countenance^ expiessed 
decision as well as a winning polite- 
ness. Glancing rapidly at the large 
metal mirror, he seemed satisfied with 
himself. Piron smiled. 

Some moments passed. The right 
door opened, and M. de Pronsac walked 
in, solemnly. " Their royal highnesses 
the princesses ! " He remained stand- 
ing in the doorway, and made a low 
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bow, which the others imitated. There 
was a rustle of ailt, and then ap- 
peared the Princess Adelaide, a tall, 
elegant woman of about thirty, a bru- 
nette, somewhat pale and thin. She 
wore a violet moire dress, and in her 
powdered hair deep-red roses; in her 
right hand she held a book bound in 
morocco. Nex'- came the second sis- 
ter, Sophie, also a brunette of about 
twehty-seven, nearly as tall, but much 
stouter than her sister, and having a 
quite delicate complexion; her shoul- 
ders and arms were very beautiful, set 
off by a. robe of silver -gray brocatel, 
ornamented by a pattern of gold flow- 
ers and green leaves ; her hair was 
adorned with a diadem of white plumes 
and pearls. The youngest princess, Vic- 
toriCj who was always quarrelling with 
Fronsac ^about etiquette, was twenty- 
two years old, fair and rosy; much 
shorter than and not so well developed 
as the Princess Sophie. She wore a 
dress of white-ribbed silk, looped with 
bunches of forget-me-nots, thus dis- 
playing her skirt of dherry-colored sat- 
in. A wreath of the same kind of 
flowers covered her head, that never 
seemed intended to be seriously occu- 
pied. 

As soon as their royal highnesses en- 
tered, Fronsac and two ladies of the 
conrt, who followed, hastened to jgjace 
chairs for them. Adelaide inclined 
her head and sat down slowly. Sophie 
took a seat noisily by her side, measur- 
ing Beaumarchais with piercing eyes; 
arid Victorie, leaning on her eldest sis- 
ter's chair, nodded to Pirori. 

" Is this the author of the ^colepour 
la Sarpe, chevalier ? Beaumarchais, I 
believe 2 " asked Princess Adelaide, 
opening the conversation'. 

"At your service, your royal high- 
ness; and I hope he will justify the 
opinion you have formed of him fi-om 
his work." 

Adelaide smiled, making a motion 



with her hand, and Piron stepped 
back. "It is true, M. Beaumarchais, 
your book has greatly pleased my sis- 
ters ayd myself. Any one who can 
write so elegantly and gracefully about 
a mere musical instrument, must be a 
master of it, and be able to express 
himself equally well on other subjects." 

" Your royal highness, if I have writ- 
ten weU on the harp, does it follow 
that I play it well ? Is it necessary to 
be able to do every thing on which >we 
pass judgment ? Ah, if you are pleased 
to be so' strict, who in all France can 
pass the ordeal ? Our priests talk of 
virtue, our judges of justice, our minis- 
ters of human happiness, our poets and 
philosophers of liberty, and I---of the 
harp ! If we all really understood that 
of which we so easily write, there 
would be quite a new order of things." 

The ladies smiled in some surprise. 
"Ah, sir," said Adelaide, with a more 
winning expression, "you prove con- 
clusively that you must be the author 
of this wotk, and it is much more pleas- 
ant to hear such ideas spoken than 
merely to read them. In the one case, 
they are like a bouquet of living flow- 
ers ; in the other, an artificial one— both 
brilliancy and perfume are wanting." 

" Nothing but the sun can render a 
flower fragrant. It is only because my 
words are uttered in your presence, 
that I think they breathe real life. If 
I were a cavalier of rank, that would 
be flattery, but the heart of a sorrowful 
man is warmed by ' a simple glance 
from the elevated and pure ; he would 
feel that I am right in saying that the 
privilege of sovereignty is that of mak- 
ing others happy ! " 

"Truly, sir," said Princess Sophie, 
breathing quickly, " you speak well ! 
I seldom meet with men so sincere, and 
never so gallant. I think imder your 
instruction we shall soon become mis- 
tresses of the harp." • 

" Mistresses of the harp ? Tour 
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highness, through my instruction ? " 
Caron turned pale. 

"Of course, M. Beaumarohais," re- 
pKed Madame Adelaide. " Surely you 
do not intend to make us doubt your 
skill through false shame ? You must 
he our teacher. If we had had time 
to procure an instrument, you should 
give us a specimen of youir ability 
now. I am willing to believe that a 
man of talent can write intelligently on 
any thing — can even defend the bad 
with as much apparent reason as the 
good, but only the virtuous can de- 
scribe the beautiful and true in their 
own greatness ; and I maintain that no 
one can write about the character — I 
had almost said soul — of an instrument 
as you do in your work, if you had not 
yourself the power to draw from it all 
the charming sounds of which it is ca- 
pable. So the matter is settled. — M. 
d^ Fronsae, M. Beaumarchais is ap- 
pointed professor and music-teacher of 
the royal princesses for an indefinite 
period. Have the goodness to write 
the contract and lay it before us to 
sign, as we wish to begin our lessons 
to-morrow. The next time we go to 
Versailles we shall have the confirma- 
tion of it from his majesty." 

" Your royal highnesse.^ ! " and Fron- 
sac bowed. " Your word is law, and I 
hasten to fulfil your wishes. I take 
the liberty, however, to remind you of 
that which I considered it my duty to 
inform you. This step is so extraordi- 
nary, mesdames, that — " 

" What, sir ?— that what ? I thought 
that our having once refuted your 
scruples would be enough ! I beg-^" 

Beaumarchais stepped forward, and 
bent his knee before the Princess Ade- 
laide. 

" Are you. also going to make objec- 
tions ? " 

" I never object to what a lady says, 
least of all to 'any thing from such 
noble and kind patronesses ; but I ask 



permission to hear what the duke has 
to oppose against my person in refer- 
ence to your royal highnesses' com- 
mands, it is not only necessary for 
me in my future position here to know 
what prejudices I shall have to encoun- 
ter, but how I have fallen in the esti- 
mation of M. de Fronsac, who had 
taken the trouble to ascend so high to 
find me — to the fourth story in the 
Pigeonnier, No. 30 Rue Bertau." 

The princesses smiled. " Well, men- 
tion your scruples, duke ; a chevalier 
should always be frank. "^ . 

"Although I do not know why I 
should explain myself in presence of 
this M.— ^Beaumarchais, I do so in obe- 
dience to the command of your royal 
highnesses ; and I repeat, that I beg 
you to consider what an affront it will 
be to see a commoner at court. Such 
a thing has never happened before, and- 
is contrary to all the rules of etiquette, 
in which rests the charm of royal pre- 
rogatives. This Monsieur Beaumarchais 
dwells in one of the worst districts of 
the city — in a house in which the low- 
est people in Paris seek shelter. It is 
doubtful whether such a person can 
act as professor to the princesses in the 
Palais Bourbon. Besides, he is a liter- 
ary man, of whose talent nothing is 
known, obscure, without any profes- 
sional character at all ; whilg there are 
such masters as Eameau, Duni, and 
Lulli, at your command. M. Beaumar- 
chais may possibly write and talk well ; 
but your highnesses may have aheady 
perceived, from his short conversation 
here, that he is a man of the same loose 
principles as those published by Dide- ■ 
rot, Holbach, Marmontel, and Eousseau. 
Such characters are very dangerous. 
It was my duty to obey, and, with the 
aid of Chevalier de Piron, seek and 
gain information about the man, and 
present him to your royal highnesses. 
If, however, you really mean to tolerate 
him about your Illustrious persons, I 
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am sure you will permit me to p:elieve 
myself of all responsibility, and per- 
sonally acquaint Ms majesty with the 
affair." 

■ " Tou see how frank the duke is, M. 
Beaumarchais ! " said Sophie, smiling. 

" Oh dear 1 " cried the youngest, " if 
our dear Fronsac gives us an account 
of all that took place, and did not take 
place, irom the time of Louis XIV.-^ 
a chronology of the bows and a list of 
the liveries — ^in order to prove that he 
is correct about a matter of etiquette, 
we might as well resign ourselves to 
that. inexorable victor — ennui." 

"At all events it is but just, that, 
since we have heard what can be said 
against M. Beaumarchais, he may have 
an opportunity to speak for himself. 
What do you think of the duke's argu- 
ments ? " and Adelaide looked uneasUy 
at Caron. 

"They are worthy of his magnani- 
mous mind ! As to my being a com- 
moner, I acknowledge that it is so, but 
it is the fault of my parents. It is a 
ipistake, however, to say that no one pf 
my class ever before appeared at court. 
Louis Xrv., the haughtiest of monarchs, 
with whom originated the ceremonies 
practised at every court in Europe, sat 
at table with Molifere, an actor, without 
troublmg himself about etiquette. If 
you are so very strict, why are royal 
courts so often controlled by women of 
low birth ? Why do noblemen destroy 
the honor of the commoners ? Is it not 
better for your royal highnesses to ac- 
cept talent, wherever you find it re- 
spected and cultivated, as a heavenly 
■ gift ? The Rue Bertati is certainly in 
a disreputable part of the city, and the 
house called 'Pigeonnier' is not in- 
habited altogether by persons like my- 
self—poor and unsuccessfal, or rather, 
as the noble Duke de Fronsac says, the 
lowest of the people of Paris — but 
more, the vilest reprfibates visit there 
— that is, they call on Mile. Eaucourt, 



the well-known opera - singer. In a 
short time I will hand a list of these 
persons to your royal highnesses. But, 
I am a literary man, and that probably 
rnakes the duke dislike me ! Are au- 
thors and thinkers, then, dangerous, 
because they have to do with intellect ? 
Oh, my most gracious duke, only very 
small minds fear us, and you will per- 
mit me to suppose that the word fear 
is unknown to a Fronsac ! " He bowed 
almost to the ground with comic grav- 
ity. 

The duke turned pale, stammered, 
and left the audience-hall, on a sign 
from Adelaide, who wished to save 
him from further confusion. A glance 
sent Piron also into the antechamber. 

" Tou have given us proofs," said the 
princess, " that you are a man of mind 
as well as of heart. Are you also honest 
and faithful ? I do not mean the hon- 
esty to which all lay claim, and that 
fidelity of which just sufS.cient is 
guarded to save one's reputation. I 
mean, are you 'a man such as would 
sacrifice his existence for his patrons? 
Tell us, M. Beaumarchais, are you ca- 
pable of such disinterestedness ? " 

" If I am not, your royal highness, it 
is useless to ask me, for the inducements 
to utter a falsehood are very great. In 
this instance, doubly so, for behind me 
is misery ; before me, happiness. You 
wish to know whether this dexterity in 
defending myself, does or does not 
arise from a species of immorality. 
You desire to patronize a man of the 
world, but not a Machiavelli. I will 
drop my mask for one moment ; look 
behind it, your highness; smile and 
pardon me. You say I have talent. 
Alas, for what purpose? Whether I 
really possess any, I do not know ; I 
am but twenty-six. years Old. Permit 
me to tell you the story of my life — ^the 
best intimation of what a man may be, 
is what he has been. 

"I am the only son of a wealthy 
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watchmaker, who is still living at his 
store in the Kue Dechargeur in St. 
Jacques de la Boucherie. I have five 
sisters. My father is a prudent but aus- 
tere man, and ruled me with a rod of 
iron. I learned his trade^ I became 
an artist in my line, read much, made 
verses; in short, educated myself as 
only a young and ambitious man can. 
Music was as natural to me as speech. 
I made a discovery in our branch of 
business, that of watch escapement. 
My father intended to get a patent for 
it, but the idea was stolen from me by 
a colleague with whom I was too frank. 
That was the first lesson my ingenuous- 
ness and imprudence taught me. I will 
not trouble you with an account of the 
old gentleman's anger ; the lawsuits 
did him no good. 

"My father had always more mind 
than heart. He forced me to marry a 
woman, Mile. Leonpra Segurier, who 
was of respectable parentage, had a 
large fortmie, and was dying of con- 
sumption. She loved me as much as I 
detested her, and I was obliged to 
marry her without complaint, as if I 
had been a — ^prince. Luckily, heaven 
had mercy on me, and she was soon in 
her grave. Of course, as we had no 
children, her property reverted to her 
family," and I was forced once more to 
take a wke, who was still more abom- 
inable to me — Leonora's sister Frances. 
My father would not give up the pros- 
pect of Segurier's fortune. She also 
died ; so that at twenty-three, I was 
the happy widower of two wives ! I 
breathed freely. The money paid to 
our firm reconciled my father. 

" One day I was walking to a pretty 
country-seat in the neighborhood of 
Paris, where I saw; a lovely, but very 
poor girl, who was so unfortunate as to 
have been abandoned by her parents 
from her birth. When, notwithstand- 
ing hard work, her beauty became re- 
markable, the pdcfc child was perse- 



cuted by the propositions of a noble- 
man of the court. My love saved her, 
and I presented Susanna to my father, 
as the woman of my choice. The re- 
sult was, that he cursed. us both, and 
dismissed us from his house. He was 
too virtuous to suffer an illegitimate 
daughter in his family. From that 
day — ^three years ago — Susanna and I 
have lived miserably in the Pigeonnier. 

" Laboring to gain our. daily bread, 
disinherited by my father, sometimes 
not knowing whence we were to get 
food for the morrow, again persecuted 
by the same man of rank, who wishes 
to avenge himself, because a poor 
maiden had more honor and sense of 
shame than he, the hand of God raises 
me out of the dust, and I stand in the 
H6tel Bourbon, in presence of your 
royal highnesses 1 Such is the brief 
outline of my life. It required all the 
love Susanna and I have for each other 
to bear it. Anfl" you ask am I honest ! 
Can a man confide in the world, be 
frank with it, when even at such an 
early age it has used him so shamefully ? 
I confess, I cannot ; and therefore wear 
a mask to protect my heart and happi- 
ness. I am faithful only to myself and 
the poor woman who has innocently 
caused me so much sufiering. 

" I might assure you that gratitude 
would attach me to the service of your 
illustrious persons. I could take many 
oaths as to my fidelity, honesty, and 
disinterestedness ; but must .these not 
first be proved ? I do not wish to ex- 
perience the disgrace that your royal 
highnesses were deceived in me. They 
trust us too much who, thinking that 
our advantage is associated with theirs, 
rely on gratitude only, a mistake which 
makes many hypocrites. Your high- 
nesses cannot have strong confidence, 
as you ought not to have, in him who 
appears before you for the first time. 
I have however one petition," and he 
threw himself at Adelaide's feet, took 
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her hand in his' left, and Sophie's in his 
right, pressing both to his lips. 

"What petition?" said the sisters, 
greatly moved. 

" That your royal highnesses will 
never judge me unheard, that I may 
have ijhe right to repel such attacks as 
may soon be made against me, because 
I am a commoner, dangerous to certain 
persons, a poor man of talent, and your 
obedient servant." 

" You have our word for that," cried 
Adelaide. 

"No one shall drive you from us 
but 'you yourself, M. Beaumarchais," 
said Sophie. 

" And any one that would rob us of 
hini, my dear sisters, must first defend 
himself against me to the utmost," 
laughed little Victorie. 

" Then I have only to ask, your royal 
highnesses," ' and Caron rose smiling, 
" whether the lesson may not begin to- 
morrow about the hoitr of audience ? 
It is important, as I should like to give 
you a proof of my services at that op- 
portunity. The first lesson will of 
course be only preparatory." 

" At the audience ? " said Adelaide, 
" that is somewhat unusual." 

" My presence may perhaps be neces- 
sary. Permit me now to be silent on 
the subject. It is suflBcient for me to 
be prepared for evil reports." 

" I do not see why M. Beaumarchais 
shouljd not be there,", said Sophie, " for 
it is no levee. Besides, it is well if he 
show himself to the people, that his en- 
gagement may npt be regarded in a 
bad light, as it is sure that remarks 
will be made." 

" And what harm is there, dearest," 
said Victorie, " if we take a lesson until 
it is interrupted by the audience, a^d 
continue it afterward? Is Fronsac 
the judge and controller of our will ? " 
" You are right, my sisters," replied 
Adelaide. " You will be present, sir. 
— Ah, the duke!" She rang the bell. 



Lafleure introduced Piron by one 
door, as the duke entered by another. 
" Have you written the contract ? " 
"At your service, your royal high- 
ness. Here it is." One servant held 
the silver inkstand, while another 
placed a small table in front of the 
princess. She signed her name, hand- 
ing the pen to her sisters, who did the 
same. 

" The personal report you intend to 
make to his majesty wiU be unneces- 
sary, duke, as we intend to go to Ver- 
sailles to-morrow after dinner. If you 
should still think it desirable you may 
accompany us. — ^Here is yoxa appoints 
ment, M. Beaumarchais ; your salary is 
four thousand five hundred francs, and 
as you are probably not ready to appear 
becomingly, you will receive three 
thousand francs for wardrobe expenses. 
The duke will present you to our 
intendant and give him the check. 
You will come to-morrow morning at 
ten o'clock for our first lesson." The 
princesses rose. 

" Chevalier de Piron ! " The chevalier 
approached Adelaide. "I am very 
well satisfied with the service you have 
rendered us. We shall all endeavor to 
find means of expressing our grati- 
tude." She smilingly gave him her 
hand to kiss, and, after he had paid 
the same homage to the otljer ladies, 
they retired, followed by their two at- 
tendants and Lafleure. * 

"I will take you to the intendant, 
sir," said Fronsac, somewhat rudely. 

" WiU you permit me to accompany 
M. Beaumarchais ? " askedPiron. " You 
know I must conduct him back to his 
residence." 

Fronsac had an irhpertinent answer 
on his lips, but he repressed it and 
nodded coldly. They went to the in- 
tendant's office. Beaumarchais was 
presented, exhibited his appointment, 
received three thousand three hundred 
and seventy-five francs, put his money 
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and the contract into his pocket, and, 
slightly bowing to Fronsac, left the 
HQtel Bonrbon with Piron. 

■Jfhen both were in the carriage the 
chevalier could not restrain his delight, 
pressing Caron's hand. " My friend (for 
so you must permit me to call you), I have 
never before witnessed such eloquence, 
grace, and intellect I You cannot fail 1 
It would be an injustice if such endow- 
ments were suffered to decay in poverty. 
The first thing you must do is to leave 
that wretched Pigeonnier, and live 
suitably to your present position. I will 
make you a proposition. Take posses- 
sion of the left wing of my house in the 
Rue des Ormes ; the windows look out 
upon the garden. It is a refuge for 
love and poetry when one is tired of 
com-t intrigues. We can then sit and 
talk in the open air, rejoicing that we 
are free, and — well, you are silent, what 
is the matter ? " 

" OhevaUer, I feel like a man just re- 
covered from intoxication ! The bold 
step has been made; the bm'den is on 
my shoulders, and I must bear it. But 
let us abandon these thoughts. Tour 
offer is very enticing, and I shall soon 
take the liberty of reminding you of it. 
My present dwelling is too valuable for 
many reasons, so that I ought not to 
leave it immediately. I must retain 
some connection with this place of my 
misery as long as I live, not only from 
gratitude, but for useful purposes that 
you will hereafter appreciate." 

" Very well, make your own arrange- 
ments. For a few days it wiU not 
much matter ; but you will soon find 
yourself such an object of curiosity, 
that an exclusive apartment will be the 
only protection against intrusion." 

" That is true, chevalier," said Beau- 
marchais, thoughtfully. "Be kind 
enough to have the garden rooms of 
your residence put in order. I see the 
Rue Maubue, and I will not let you take 
me any nearer home. I will wait on 



you to-morrow with my wife, after the 
first lesson." 

" Au revoir ! Keep up your courage 
to-morrow ; you will stand face to face 
with your enemy, Count de la Blache. 
I am very anxious to know how you 
will manage him. Be prudent." 

" Certainly, chevalier'. I recommend 
myself to your continued favor." He 
pressed Piron's hand, drew the cord, 
and descended, bowed once more, and 
then walked quickly away. Piron leaned 
back smiling. "An excellent man, 
amiable and intellectual ; we could not 
have desired a better. He will enter 
difficult conflicts, but he is the right 
man for them. He will obtpin every 
thing, not I ; he is young. I am begin- 
ning to like a little ease, and am not 
made to find my way out of labyrin- 
thine paths. The Commoner will make 
a sensation; but, because he appears 
powerless, all will be regarded as a nm- 
sical whim of the princesses — the effort 
of young ladies to amuse themselves. 
There is Pontde Bois, I am curious to 
know what monseigneur will say." 
He had the carriage stopped on the 
other side of the bridge, and walked 
down the Quai Orlfians to the HQtel 
St. Louis, the palace of the dauphin, 
where he disappeared at a side-door 



CHAPTER rV. 

THE LETTRB DE CACHET. 

It was very natural that those who 
remained in the garret should feel great 
astonishment at the sudden call of 
Beaumarchais to the princesses, and the 
appearance of the two courtiers in the 
Pigeonnier. Madame Susanna's newly- 
risen hopes were too bright, and her 
conviction of her husband's abilities 
too fii-m, that she should long remain 
in mute surprise at the unexpected 
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change that had taken place in their 
circumstances. Her misery had been 
too deep to restrain her from express- 
ing her happiness. So the flower 
beaten down by the storm, raises its 
head to the first ray of the sun, unfold- 
ing its leaves and blossoms. With cheer- 
ful activity, the little woman ran hither 
and thither, laid the table, placed 
glasses and chairs, that, as she said, 
laughingly, "the gentlemen's appetite 
ihight be awal^ned by her prepara- 
tions, and do honor to her cookery." 
Then she put on her cloak, and hurried 
away to purchase what was necessary 
for the repast so long desu-ed. 

MoreUy, Target, and Malesherbes, the 
witnesses of this strange event in Beau- 
marchais' life, were competent to ap- 
preciate Caron's transition from ex- 
treme poverty to probable honor and 
position, and they were vastly sur- 
prised. 

" Truly," said Turgot, " it is most 
extraordinary ! It resembles a miracle, 
and if Marmontel had been here he 
would immediately have founded a 
story on it ! " 

"I should really like to see the moral 
he would draw from it," replied Male- 
sherbes, shaking his head.* " There are 
things in the world, like the caprice of 
fortune, coining uncalled and leaving- 
unasked, loading one with benefits and.^ 
neglecting another, just and unjust at 
the same time, and apparently acting 
without reference to wisdom or morality. 
All of us will be glad at Caron's luck 
(for we know that he is highly gifted), 
if it be permanent and real ; but th^s 
audience with the princesses seems to 
be a result without obvious cause, and 
I am more alarmed than pleased. 
What do people know of Beaumar- 
chais? If he is talented, no one is 
aware' of it. His genius only fits Mm 
for the sterner duties of life, not for the 

* Marmontel, "Oontes Moreaux." 



court. His first step to public favor is 
his work on the harp! Suppose it 
good (I understand nothing of music, 
but I know it must be written welljl, is 
it comprehensible that this book should 
be of sufficient importance to attract 
the author to such high society — the 
court of France — where unite arrogant 
frivolity and haughty grandeur, assisted 
by intrigue, and infected by envy and 
self-conceit ? I may be wrong, but this 
production of Caron is a mere pretext, 
and he is destined to some danger." 

" The same idea has passed involun- 
tarily through my mind," said Turgot, 
" and first ideas are generally correct. 
I know Piron ; he is a courtier," who has 
taken the trouble to learn something, 
and has taste enough to write verses 
that please his illustrious patronesses. 
He honors authors, is something of a 
philosopher, and really a noble person, 
but too good-natured, jovial, and rich, 
to burden himself with serious matters, 
much less with troublesome court 
intrigues. He likes to push others for- 
ward when action is needed, and always 
protects himself by prudent reserva- 
tions." 

" I will swear to it that he intends to 
make use of Beaumarchais in some such 
way, and that the question is not 
merely the harp and a drawing-room 
entertainment. We must warn C^on," 
said Malesherbes, anxiously. 

"If there is 'StUl time, my good 
friends," exclaimed MoreUy. " I know 
that Turgot, ^the follower of Quesney, 
will smile, but- I believe that neither 
chance, the blind caprice of fortune, nor 
mechanical force, is the ruling power of 
human life ; but rather the omnipresent 
God, who created the soul, and gave 
it that all-involving faculty of freedom 
of choice, for its own weal or woe, and 
permits every. one, however hard and 
long he may have to struggle, to reach 
that measure and kind of happiness, 
best suited for him, provided he does 
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right and adheres to his choice. Let 
the princesses and Piron have their 
secret objects, I know Beaumarchais, 
and am certain he will raise himself in 
his own way, and be useful, as you are 
in yours. The spirit of the BasUiade 
is on his brow, and distinguishes' his 
thought, just as yours with the doctrine 
of human sovereignty — ^yes, you may 
smile, Turgot ! Each one of us, however 
he may fancy he is living for himself, 
must fuiai his destiny, and we ought to 
serve mankind, and prepare for more 
enlightened times and nobler minds, the 
problem which Christianity has fur- 
nished, and which the Middle Ages 
could not solve." 

"Well for him and all of us, my 
good Diogenes," answered MaJesherbes, 
mildly, " if it is as you say ; I would 
gladly believe it. Tou are happy in' 
spite of your proud poverty, and on 
approaching you one feels refreshed 
and strengthened." 

" That is true, Lamoignon ! " smiled 
Turgot. " Even if we do not altogether 
believe our old friend — if our stern anal- 
ysis contradicts his dreams — our feel- 
ings always urge us to agree with him." 

"Tour h^rt," said Morelly, "is the 
best thing about you, although Turgot 
says that it is only a machine to supply 
the body with life." 

" Now, that is mockery ! " said Tur- 
got, " Before ' you acknowledge Ques- 
ney's tenets, the world would go to 
pieces. The prophets of two different 
systems cannot be just to each other. 
As to the rest, Malesherbes,- suppose we 
contribute to the garret banquet by 
some confectionery for Susie. Come ! " 

" Indeed, that will pleasantly sur- 
prise the little lady, and reconcile her 
to om- refusal. Though it was not in 
our power, like the deities, to change 
her condition, we may play the part of 
the friendly spirits that embellish life, 
and crown the cup of joy. Let us go, 
then, before madame returns." Male- 



sherbes put on his hat and drew Turgot 
with him. 

Morelly looked thoughtfully after 
them. "In the mind of this young 
generation slumbers the question of 
universal liberty, though false prophets 
bring to market their ruinous opinions. 
Let them go. th^eir way." He nodded, 
smiled, and went to his division of the 
garret, among his books and writing 
materials. In a few moments he was 
absorbed in his studies. 

It was extraordinary, that men of 
Turgot's and Lamoignon's rank and 
position, although they acknowledged 
Caron's genius, and wished both him 
and Susanna well, could do so little for 
them, as to protect them from the 
temptations from which they had but 
just escaped. Stranger stiU and appeai'- 
ing almost suspicious, was the fact that 
the gentlemen at first refused to accept 
the invitation to dinner, to which they 
now seemed to invite themselves ; and 
that though they formerly thought but 
little of Beaumarchais' importance, he 
was suddenly of great consequence in 
their eyes. 

"We must first take into consideration 
the prejudices of the age — prejudices 
that such men, notwithstanding their 
enlightenment, could not banish, and by 
which many excellent characters are 
governed even in days of higher knowl- 
edge. Turgot and Malesherbes de- 
scended from ancient and wealthy 
families, belonging to the official world, 
.the aristocracy, and the higher magis- 
tracf , who, like the parliamentary mem- 
bers, formed a strictly separate caste, 
and who believed the domain of public 
justice to be their exclusive right — 
families whose favorite doctrine was 
Jansenist predestination, to which their 
position in most respects gave actual 
expression. Prom father to son they 
belonged to the learned world of the 
Sorbonne, with its boastful traditions. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that 
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such men did not particularly esteem 
Beaumarchais, the son of a watchmaker, 
who had run away from both his 
father and his trade, and was flounder- 
ing in all kinds of literary labor; nor 
did they greatly respect talents that 
they permitted only to rnen of quality 
and leisure. They never thought there- 
fore of introducing him into the spheres 
of life in which they themselves rnoTed, 
and tacitly refused him any prospect of 
public service. 

MoreUy was as poor as Caron ; but 
JMLoreUy was a philosopher whose des- 
tiny seemed an injustice of nature ,and 
science ; and yet to whom the drawing- 
rooms would have opened of their own 
accord, if the old man had not rejected 
every such facility of elevating himself, 
from a strange peculiarity of temper, 
arising from a disagreement with the 
spirit of the Jansenists, the school of 
Quesney and Locke, and the Encyclo- 
pssdists. Like Eousseau, he was in- 
dependent in thought, and singular in 
his habits of life. Turgot and Male- 
sherbes for various reasons hesitated to 
offer Caron either recommendations or 
money. He was proud, too much op- 
posed to their views and learned exclu- 
siveness ; he often vexed them by his 
sarcasms, and would receive no alms 
from those who he felt were separated 
from him by his father's trade and his 
own aimless existence. 

Paternal control, and the dependence 
of families on their head, were at that 
time so common, that Secretary Tur- 
got and President Malesherbes %ere 
still as much under authority as if they 
were children. Both were obliged to 
act according to family dictation in 
reference to their dignity, their com- 
panions, the persons they should assist, 
, as well as those they should not, all 
their enjoyments, and general conduct. 
MoreUy could therefore banter them 
about their associating with him, and 
Caron belonged decidedly to those 



they could nol patronize, and whose 
acquaintance was calculated to expose 
them to reproach. A son who had 
violently withdrawn himself from the 
authority of his father, as Beaumarchais 
had done, was a monster ; and one who 
could do so in order to marry a woman 
ignorant of her own parentage, was 
something not recognized in the re- 
spectable society of those days. The 
more dissipated the court — ^the more 
scand9,lous the life of the king — ^the 
more the middle classes [insisted on an 
austere morality ; and this was trans- 
mitted from father to son, how much 
soever a more charitable and generous 
intellect might endeavor to define the 
boundaries of real immorality. The 
influence of the old customs, and to 
some extent of false ethics, made slaves 
of them. 

We can in some degree imderstand 
the astonishment of Turgot and Lamoi- 
gnon when Beaumarchais was sent for, to 
have an audience with the princesses. 
If a frivolous nobleman, such as Choi- 
seul, the minister of the war depart- 
ment, or even the Marchioness de 
Pompadour, had received him, it would 
not have been half so signiflcant. All 
knew that such persons were not very 
particular in a choice responding to a 
purpose of their own, because they 
themselves had made their way in a 
somewhat questionable manner — but 
the princesses I 

The daughters of Louis XV. exer- 
cised an influence greatly respected or 
feared. Without any concern whatever 
the monarch had neglected his consort 
Maria Leszinska, and condemned her 
to solitude ; subjected the disobedient 
dauphin with his family to the same 
fate, and the espionage of the marchion- 
ess, because at the first and only royal 
levee she attended, the prince, while 
embracing her according to instruc- 
tions, made a grimace, thus rendering 
her an object of the ridicule of the 
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court, and indicating thai lie regarded 
her with indignation. But the king 
had not sunls quite so far as to be in- 
sensible of shame in the presence of his 
daughters. He ordered Madame de 
Pompadour to behave respectfully, and 
absent herself whenever the princesses 
appeared at Versailles. He allowed 
them secretly to have great influence 
on him, and endeavored to compensate 
them for the disgrace he had brought 
on his family, at least so far as the 
marchioness and her clique permitted 
him to have a wUl of his own. 

The princesses thus maintained a 
universally-honored position — a kind of 
mediating power between the different 
members of the royal family, so inim- 
ical toward each other. All eyes were 
fixed on them ; their drawing-rooms 
were the most brilliant, and the ren- 
dezvous of courtiers coming fi:om Ver- 
sailles to Paris. These ladies sent for 
Beaumarchais 1 There was no ques- 
tion but something more important 
than the Eeole pour la Sarpe was at 
stake ; a chain of peciUiar and mysteri- 
ous events was somehow tionnected 
with it. Caron involuntarily became 
an object of respect to both Turgot and 
Malesherbes. They felt that he must 
possess qualities with which they were 
imacquainted ; and, moreover, induced 
by the pleasure of seeing the young 
couple saved from their wretched pov- 
erty, the two men wished to share in 
the garret dinner, awaiting with impar 
tience the result of an interview they 
would have considered as a special for- 
tune for themselves. 

Morelly had not been long engaged 
with his studies when Batyl returned 
in a very good humor. " Well, philoso- 
pher, again at your dreams for the 
happiness of mankind? When will 
your ideal republic, S la Rome and 
Athens, be ready ? " 

"As soon as the last dishonorable 
man in France is buried." 



. " H'm — then you will have to wait a 
long while." 

" It cannot exist during your life- 
time." 

Batyl stared. "Indeed!" turning 
and putting down his hat. "Is ma- 
dame not at home ? " 

" She is out making purchases." 

" Purchases ? " The musician glanced 
at the table laid for dinner, smiled, 
and walked to his room. 

Soon Susie returned, with a heavy 
basket on her arm, and looking as if 
she already enjoyed the happiness in 
store for her. " How tired I am 1 " 
She threw off her cloak. "In my 
whole life, Papa Morelly, I never car- 
ried such a load f Come and help me 
unpack." 

Morelly rose, but pointed to the mu- 
sician's door — " Batyl has returned." 

" Returned ? Then he intends to go to 
La Blache. Be quick and write a re- 
ceipt for his money ; I have the change." 

While Morelly was writing, Caron's 
wife unpacked her basket. " Well, we 
shall have some quarrelling, but my 
husband cannot remain away forever." 

" Ah, Madame Susanna ! " said Ba- 
tyl, entering, " back from msprket ? I 
am going to him immediately ! " The 
last words he whispered, and went to 
the clothes-press near the door. 

" You need not be in a hurry, M. Bar 
tyl." ■ 

The musician stepped back in sur- 
prise. "My coat? Where is my 
coat ? It is not in my room, nor here, 
either." 

"The coat? What coat?" Susanna 
raised her face and looked at him with 
a very natural expression of ignorance. 

" I say, my coat ! " cried Batyl, vio- 
lently. " My state ■ dress, the one I 
wear when I visit people of rank. I 
cannot go without it." 

" Your — ah, your state dress ? Yes, 
I believe — it is gone ! " Morelly was 
obliged to suppress his laughter. 
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" Gone ! " cried Batyl, standing mo- 
tionless. 

'J Yes, I think so ! On some one's 
person, — ^probably it went by that 
door." Morelly rose with the receipt 
in his hand. 

Batyl acted like a madman. " You 
— you wish to prevent me from going 
to Fal — to — 1 But I will go, I must 
go. Where is my coat ? " He ran 
searching in every corner of the garret, 
while Morelly and Susie laughed heart- 
ily. This changed the musician's anger 
into fear. He turned to Susie. " I. de- 
sire to have the letter, casket, and 
money, that I gave you." 

Susanna was greatly astonished. 
"Casket? letter? money?— Did you 
see that I had money, Morelly, or those 
things that Batyl is talking about? 
Did you see any one give me afiy 
thing ? I believe, my good man, you 
are dreaming. However, as we are 
speaking of money, here are your hun- 
dred francs; sign this paper in the 
presence of Morelly." 

During this scene Turgot and Malcr 
sherbes reappeared, carrying various 
parcels, and remained waiting in ex- 
pectation at the entrance. 

"A hundred francs ? " Batyl slapped 
his forehead convulsively. 

"With interest for six months," 
said Morelly dryly, taking the money 
fi-om Susanna. "Be kind enough to 
sign the receipt ! " and he began to 
count out the money on the table. 

" Oh what a fool I have been," gasped 
Batyl, "to be outwitted by an artful 
woman I I am deceived, robbed ! " 

" Sign ! " and Morelly held the pen 
toward him. 

" Well, if he will not sign," inter- 
rupted Tm-got, "you need only take 
both money and receipt to the mayor, 
and fprce him to depose under oath 
why he will not receive payment. 
That will be a suit of refusal to do jus- 
tice, with an intent to injure others ! " 



" And we shall hang him with pleas- 
ure, according to law ! " laughed Male- 
herbes. 

"The mischief !. you are a woman! 
They have conspired to ruin me ! " 

"I never heard that a man was 
mined because he received his own 
money ! " said Susanna. 

" There I " Batyl wrote his name, 
trembling, and put the hundred francs 
into his pocket. Drawing Susanna tow- 
ard the curtain he whispered. "Be- 
turn the letter, casket, and money, Su- 
sie. Surely you do not wish to bring 
me into trouble ! " 

"You have your own, and I cannot 
recoUect any thing else — Ah, there is 
my husband ! " 

Batyl started, and stood without re- 
ply ; for Beaumarchais entered, with a 
countenance pale and disturbed. 

" He is wearing my coat !^-I thought 
so ! " said Batyl to himself. 

" But Caron, my husband, is it thus 
you return from court ? " and Susanna 
hastened toward him. 

" Were you not successful at the au- 
dience ? " asked Morelly. 

" ' Not successful ? ' " replied Caron. 
" Oh if it only were so, I would feel less 
miserable ! As it is, I am ruined ! Is 
it not a mockery — ^to succumb to my 
incompetency just as«I am about to as- 
cend the path of honor ? In future, 
when Parisians speak of a braggadocio, 
a fanfaron, they will say : ' He is a real 
Beaumarchais ! ' Do you feel what it 
is ? Worse than hunger — it is public 
contempt — ^to be a pariah of such ridi- 
cule I " 

" Husband, what do you mean ? " 

"But if your audience terminated 
well," said Turgot, smiling ironically. 

"Did your illustrious patronesses 
manifest a kindly disposition toward 
you ? " Lamoignon interrupted. 

" On that very account I am dis- 
turbed 1 " sighed Caron, blushing. "I 
have pleased them. The princesses 
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are angels of condescension ; I received 
an appointment immediately. Piron is 
delighted, Fronsao confounded. My 
fortune is made, and yet — I am to give 
them lessons on the harp! — ^Morelly, 
Susanna, can I play that instrument ? 
They might as well command me to 
overthrow the Chinese wall with my 
teeth, or dance a Spanish pas on a cob- 
web ! And to-morrow I must go to my 
execution ! To-moi-row Fortune will 
close her domain against me, and to my 
shame and dishonor ! " 

This afllicting confession of Beau- 
marchais was listened to by Susanna 
with perplexity. But the scene was so 
comical, that Ti;irgot, Lamoignon, and 
even Morally, could not re&ain from 
smiling. Morelly was about to obtain 
further information by a few questions, 
when Batyl, who heard what was go- 
ing on, and understanding the painful 
position of Caron, burst into exclama- 
tions of malicious joy, and approached 
the musician : "So you intended by 
one bound to enter court, while such 
as I must consider it an honor to be 
knocked about by lackeys in the ante- 
chambers. Oh, yes, you literary men 
think you understand eveiy thing. 
You write about a harp, but cannot 
play it. Well, scribble away ! but 
when the question js to do any thing, 
you are out of your element. Oh, the' 
royal princesses, who are too proud to 
admit true .artists, will be highly edi- 
fied with their lesson to-morrow 1 " 

" So they shall be ! " cried Caron, 
with a cheerful face. " You have just 
come at the right time, for you are a 
harpist. Susie ! Batyl is our de- 
liverer ! I shall take a lesson from 
him every day, and give what I learn 
to the princesses. As I play the 
guitar well, the other accomplishment 
is soon learned." All burst into laugh- 
ter. 

" I give you lessons, that you may 
shine with what does not belong to 



you ! " exclaimed Batyl. " I shall do 
no such thing." The meniment ceased, 
for Batyl's object was well under- 
stood. 

"You will not?" asked Beaumar- 
chais, dryly. 

" Never ! I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing you disgrace yourself." 

" Has he given his receipt, Susan- 
na?" 

" Here it is. Signed in my presence," 
said Morelly, handing Caron the paper. 
• " Now, Susie, bring Batyl's harp 
from, his room. While you attend to 
the dinner, I can study the elementary 
parts with him." 

" Sir, what liberties are you tak- 
ing ? " 

■ Caron seized the musician by the 
coUar. " Now, you wretch, either you 
must give me a daily lesson for a fair 
remuneration, or I shall denounce you 
to the princesses as a corrupter of 
morals, and you will be driven from 
the opera — If I do this, both you and. 
your Count de la Blache will be dis- 
honored before aU Paris ! Now it is 
my turn to laugh. Will you do as I 
say ? " 

Batyl stood as if petrified ; he was 
entirely in the power of Beaumarchais, 
and his fear made him cowardly. " Yes 
Caron, I — I will do it, on condition 
that you return the letter, casket, and 
money." 

" And then I shall have no lessons ? 
You will run to La Blache, return his 
package, and all the rascally conduct 
remains concealed ! No, no, my good 
fellow ! I shall certainly return you the 
three thousand francs, and take a receipt 
for them. If you are honest enough, 
you will give them to the charmiug La 
Blache ; but the note is too valuable a 
treasure — on it depend your fate and 
his. As soon as you miss a lesson, or 
he dares to move in any manner against 
me, you had both better be on' your 
guard. The casket and a, love-letter 
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from myself, I have already sent to the 
countess, who is said to be almost as 
pretty as my wife. If you go to the. 
H6tel St. Albin you know what kind 
of welcome to expect. I advise you, ia 
presence of these excellent friends, to 
be Wisej leave this Count Falcoz to his 
evil conscience, and the contempt of 
his family, and comply with my re- 
quests. When I have learned all I 
wish from you, I wUl not prove un- 
grateful, you shall have your desire — 
a situation in the royal chapel, and you 
may tell every one that I am your pu- 
pil. Consider well what you do." 

"You win do me no harm on ac- 
count of this miserable affair ? " 

" No, on my word 1 I promise it be- 
fore these witnesses." 

Batyl breathed heavily. "Well, I 
am at your service 1 " 

"Ah, that is right, Batyl 1 — Come, 
friends, let us eat ; and then I must at- 
tend to my lesson. What have you 
for dinner, Susie ? " 

" Only cold dishes ; it was too late 
to cook any thing," she replied, pla- 
cing the food and wine upon the table. 

" Well, then, give me your arm, 
Madame la Birectriee des Concerts-Aa 
their royal highnesses ! Take your 
placf s, my friends, and pardon me for 
not receiving you at 'this time more 
suitably. I beg, however, to have the 
honor of your company in my new 
dwelling, which is already taken, and 
where I hope to do better at another 
time. Permit brave M. Batyl also to 
share our repast; anger must have 
given him an appetite, and a little wine 
will wash down his envy." 

The company were very merry, 
and helped themselves freely. Morel- 
ly's features exj)ressed pleasure at the 
good fortune of Beaumarchais. Tur- 
got, and especially Malesherbes, were 
animated by the same feeling, while 
they seemed to struggle with their as- 
tonishment at the dexterity and bold- 



ness of a young man whose birth they 
knew was far inferior to their own, but 
who was nevertheless the favorite of 
the blind goddess. Batyl alone was 
reserved, coolly polite, and silent. He 
could not quite disguise Ms heart. He 
was attentive to discover aU about 
the circumstances that raised Beaumar- 
chais from poverty to such a height 
as to be the musician's master and pun- 
isher. He knew that no opponent was 
so invulnerable as never to discover 
some weak point ; and that, if he had 
lost La Blache's favor, the count would 
need him for some fiiture scheme of 
revenge. 

" Now, tell me, dear Beaumarchais," 
asked Turgot, in the course of conver- 
sation, " how did you manage to please 
the illustrious ladies ? Eelate aU that 
took place at the audience. I confess, 
that I am moved not only by sympathy 
and natural curiosity, btit by anxiety, 
to know how you will manage to es- 
cape the envy and countless intrigues 
that must be expected in such a posi- 
tion? Good fortune often dazzles the 
wisest, .especially when the change is 
so remarkable and unexpected." 

" My dear Turgot," smiled Cardn, sip- 
ping his wine, " this question involves 
much that affects you all as well as my- 
self, and which I gladly answer ; but 
there is something that does not con- 
cern you, and which for the present 
requires silence. It is the failing of 
fools to tell all they know ; to reveal 
what is necessary, and no more, injures 
no one. As to ourselves (the Mends 
of the garret), you know, Turgot, how 
often we have had opposite opinions — 
how often you have given me to under- 
stand that I am an ignoramus, and, in 
return, I have laughed at your learn- 
ing; we did not quite love one an- 
other, for I was pleased when I had 
you at a disadvantage — ^but, at any rate, 
we did not hate each other." 

" But I do not see," said Lamoignon, 
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"what that has to do -with what oc- 
curred in the H6tel Bourbon ? " 

"Very good, Malesherbes! In this 
way I shall be able to answer in a 
manner that must satisfy all, explain 
what relates to this business, and give 
a few hints without betraying myself. 
Lamoignon and myself come nearer to 
each other, because he is not one of the 
extreme philosophers whom I despise. 
He has more liberality and good-nature 
in the management of a subject. As 
to my dear old friend Morelly, he is 
my brother, father — aye, the sun that 
warmed me during my affiction. I 
will always' love you three, for I have 
learned and expect to learn much from 
you. Turgot is my intellect, Male- 
sherbes my heart, and Morelly my rea- 
son, the subUmest faculty, the guide of 
my life. You are necessary to me, or I 
— fall ; do you understand ? " 

Turgoii and Malesherbes lookpd at 
each other in surprise. " Oh, let him 
alone,'' said Morelly, smiling, "he is 
giving us very plain intimations, and 
will probably inform us how much we 
need him." Malesherbes looked sur- 
prised, and Turgot could not refrain 
from a pitying gesture. 

" That is my intention, though you 
smile contemptuously. I am necessary 
to you, however extraordinary it seems, 
gentlemen, that the former watchmaker, 
the unlearned author, the vagabond 
wit, the fellow that scribbles about an 
instrument without knowing how to 
play it, should maintain that he might 
be useful to you, men in the service of 
the state. Until this morning I knew 
how insignificant and useless I was, 
and how my name was recognised with 
a shrug — at best, with a sympathy that 
preferred to retire from ^ny practical 
good." 

" You arc becoming bitter, dear Car- 
on," said Malesherbes, embarrassed. 

"No, my friends! But ray heart 
trembles at the thought that you un- 



derstood me so little as not even to per- 
ceive that I possessed talent and soul 
enough to appreciate your best quali- 
ties, profit by them, and acknowledge 
your good intentions for the futm-e 
well-being of our country. And I 
think I understand why it has pleased 
a wise Providence to bring me out of 
obscurity and appoint me a place in 
the H6tel Bourbon. Are further ex- 
planations necessary? Do you not 
think the career opening to me is a 
happy one ? " 

Turgot and Malesherbes ofiered their 
hands with profound emotion ; Morelly 
embraced him, saying : " That is what 
I expected from Caron I " » 

" But tell me only pne thing," said 
Lamoignon. " Did not the princesses 
inquire about your birth and past life ? " 

" Certainly ; and I answered, men- 
tioning some names, but not that of a 
certain count," and he cast a glance at 
Batyl, " and the -place where I made 
Susanna's acquaintance." 

"And the royal ladies found no ob- 
jections ? " cried Turgot. 

"On the contrary, they signed my 
appointment." 

" Who was present at the audience ? " 
asked Malesherbes. 

" Besides their royal highnesses, two 
ladies of honor, two lackeys, and Piron 
and Fronsac." 

" You did not speak to the princesses 
alone! Did no one come or go during 
the interview ? " and Turgot looked at 
Caron with a curious smile. 

" I acknowledge, my dear friefld, 
that I was so occupied with the Con- 
versation betweeh my patronesses and 
myself that I paid no attention as to 
who came or went." 

"You see," said Morelly, laughing, 
" the beggar has become a diplomatist 
in one morning. How quickly the soul 
may blossom from germs that lie invis- 
ible and unsuspected." 

" Whatever the future may have in 
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store, I hope I have proved to you that 
we are very necessary to each other ; 
that the friendship of the garret must 
become more intimate in the drawing- 
rooms, and that no pride or good for- 
tune can for an instant make me forget 
my present residence, and the watch- 
maker's son." 

" I drink this glass to our old ftiend- 
ship and the Pigeonnier ! " said Morelly. 
The friends touched their glasses and 
pressed each other's hands, while Susie 
shed tears of joy. 

The conversation became general. 
Caron spoke of his new residence ; Tur- 
got andLamoignon mentioned person- 
ages at court, gave information about 
different characters, and replied to 
some of their friends' questions. The 
little feast became a happy celebration 
of the good fortune of Beaumarchais, 
and all were at ease and familiar, ex- 
cept Batyl, who sat as if upon burning 
coals, irritated at hearing so much with 
so little satisfaction. Caron still wore 
the musician's best coat. The audacity 
of Beaumarchais, however, was appar- 
ently soon to be punished, and the 
day made more remarkable by another 
event. While the merriment was at 
its height, and Batyl fancying the fam- 
ily scene at the H6fcel St. Albin, caused 
by the casket sent to the countess, 
rough voices and numerous steps were 
heard on the old staircase outside, so 
that the company became silent. 

"What is that?" said Turgot; 
" some persons are at the door." It 
Was opened, and a commissioner of the 
police entered, his officials occupying 
threshold and passage. 

Beaumarchais grew pale. " Who 
gave you permission to enter here, 
sir ? " he said, angrily setting down his 
glass. 

" My uniform will inform you," re- 
plied the man. " I am also not quite 
unknown in this region. Besides, I am 
in the habit of asking not answering 



questions. , Who of those here pres- 
ent is Caron Beaumarchais ? " 

Batyl sprang up. " That one ! " he 
said, pointing to Caron with a tri- 
umphant smile. 

"What do you want with him?" 
asked Susanna. 

" If you are Beaumarchais," and the 
lieutenant placed his hand heavily on 
Caron's shoulder, " I take you piispner 
in the name of his majesty." 

" Wherefore, sir ? " said Turgot, ris- 
ing. 

" The warrajit is usually shown ! " 
said Lamoignon. " I have the honor 
of being myself a royal official." 

" Certainly ! " said the commissioner, 
drawing forth a stamped paper. " Here 
is the royal Mtre de cachet, for Caron 
Beaumarchais, No. 30 Rue Bertau, in the 
Pigeoimier, fourth floor, garret, second 
door to the right, issued on complaint 
of his grace the Duke de St. .^Ibin, for 
insuHiug his daughter, Countess Eosa de 
la Blaohe, consort of Count Falcoz, by 
said Beaumarchais, and attempting the 
degradation of her honor and rank. 
You are the man ; therefore, forward, 
my dear fellow, let us take a walk to 
the Bastile ! " Susanna clung sobbing 
to her husband, while Batyl laughed 
aloud. 

" Sir ! " said Caron, maintaining his 
firm self-possession, "I shall certainly 
not resist a command of his majesty, 
and you may rely on my obedience as 
soon as you have proved that I am the 
person meant in this warrant; and I 
doubt that you can do this." 

"How is that ! " said the lieutenant, 
roughly, " you are Caron Beaumarchais, 
and found in the place designated." 

" That is my name, but I reside no 
longer here ; I am professor of music 
to their royal "highnesses the princesses ! 
May I ask your name ? " 

"And do you think," exclaimed the 
man, " that I wiU allow myself to be 
fooled by such nonsense ?" De Sartines, 
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commissioner of his majesty's police, 
knows how far to go ; and he is well 
aware that persons in the employ of 
their royal highnesses ai-e not found in 
the Pigeonnier. If you. think you are 
right you may remonstrate from the 
prison ; but, first, you must come wil- 
lingly with me, or I shall have you 
bundled up like a bag of dirty linen 
and driven off in a cart !" 

"On the contrary, M. de Sartines, 
you will retire quietly and politely, or 
you win be cashiered to-morrow. Ac- 
cording to this royal autograph patent 
of their highnesses,' I am their professor 
and concert director. The illustrious 
ladies might well be surprised that a 
De Sartines could ignore their orders, 
to execute a lettre de cachet, dated last 
year, of which the Duke de St. Albin 
has probably a few dozen blanks. If 
the duke thinks he has any complaint 
against a royal official, he knows where 
to apply; I am not subject to your 
jurisdiction." Oaron handed his patent 
disdainfully to the alarmed lieutenant. 

M. de Sartines looked into the paper. 
" It is so, music professor to their royal 
highnesses ! " 

"You now see that at the audience 
to-morrow, I might complain of your 
inconsiderate conduct. Tou need only 
make inquiries at the H6tel Bourbon, 
to confirm the truth to your own dis- 
advantage. If you should ever have 
another commission for me like this, 
you will find me at my residence in 
the mansion of Chevalier de Piron, 
secretary to their highnesses. Rue des 
Ormes !" 

"M. Beaumarchais," and the officer 
returned the letter with a bow, "I beg 
your pardon for having disturbed you. 
Of course the duke must carry his com- 
plaint to a higher tribunal. No serious 
reproach can be laid to my charge, for 
it is certain you are the person intended, 
though you escape this warrant by a 
fortunate event. I do not think you 
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will make me suffer for an attempt to 
perform simply my duty ia arresting 
you — the blunder was committed by 
the duke. I have'' the honor 1 " He 
raised his hat, and departed. 

Oaron's laughter broke the painful 
silence. " Now, Susanna, I reaUy be- 
lieve that I shall become a great man ! 
Fill your glasses, friends, and then, 
farewell for to-day. This great rascal 
Batyl must not cheat me of my lesson ! 
Let us pour out a libation to the 
goddess Audacity !" 



CHAPTER V. 

LESSONS ON THE HAEP. 

The eventful day ended in quiet 
happiness^ mingled with that gratitude 
wdth which the ingenuous and honest 
receive benefits and enjoy them. After 
Beaumarchais had escaped fiom the 
lettre de cachet, by his self-possesaon, 
and forced his Mends to acknowledge 
that he was bom to be a diplomatist, 
it was arranged that Turgot, Male- 
sherbes, and Morelly, should visit the 
young couple on the following evening , 
at the H6tel Piron. Turgot, who had 
business to attend to in the neighbor- 
hood of the arsenal, undertook the 
delivery of a note to the chevalier, in 
which the warrant was mentioned, and 
the request made to have apartments 
ready for Beaumarchais and hi^wife 
early in the morning. The friends 
separated, not without many curious 
thoughts on the favors of fortune. 

Beaumarchais returned the three thou- 
sand francs of the count to Batyl, taking 
a receipt for them, and gave him also 
one hundred and fifty francs for the 
coat, saying : "A dress in which I ap- 
peared before their royal highnesses 
shall be worn by no other person." 

Batyl, finding his hope defeated of 
seeing Caron in the Bastile, and having 
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put himself more than ever in the 
author's power, could do no better than 
gain his good wUl by obedience. The 
first lesson was given, and with aston- 
ishing success. Beaumarchais was nat- 
urally of a musical turn; he sang with 
taste, and played the guitar very well. 
He had written his ^colepour la Harpe 
relying on this talent; and, urged by 
the necessity of the case, he was an 
exceedingly attentive pupil. The value 
of his work was perhaps not very im- 
portant, but he had eririched it with 
so much. taste, so many philosophic 
thoughts, and beautiful fancies, that it 
greatly interested the princesses. Batyl 
was requested to attend the following 
afternoon at the H6tel Piron. 

Garon received one more visit, that 
of M. Gauchat. It is unnecessary to 
describe the author's polite coolness, 
and the numerous apologies and assur- 
ances of friendship of the bookseller. 
Gauchat insisted on publishing JEuginie, 
but Caron refused, saying, that the 
manuscript was already in the hands 
of the princesses. Gauchat begged him 
to write something else — anything he 
pleased, to be published by the firm, 
entreating Mm to accept five thousand 
francs on account, that it might at 
least be known that he had the honor 
of some connection with M. Beaumar- 
chais. The latter smiled and took the 
money, writing a note to the effect that 
all he composed, amounting to that 
sum,» should be published at M. Gau- 
chat's. Caron was prudent, for he 
comprehended that such a man as the 
bookseller would be useful to an author 
at court. 

At last the three — ^who had hitherto 
lived in the garret like parent and chil- 
dren — ^Morelly, Caron, and Susanna — 
were alone. They talked of the future, 
and gave themselves up to their hap- 
piness, made many arrangements, and 
reminded each other of possible dan- 
gers. Beaumarchais and Susanna ob- 



tained a promise from the old man that 
he would share, in some degree at least, 
their good fortune. " What is the use 
of your community of goods, papa, if 
you never try to realize your dreams ? " 
said Susaima. Morelly was obliged to 
yield, and accepted their offers with 
the emotion of a father. As, however, 
he would not leave the Pigeonnier, and 
aa it was well to retain this place as a 
refuge, and to watch Batyl as well as 
MUe. Raucourt and her followers, it 
was agreed that direct and frequent 
communication must be maintained 
between the Quai des Ormes and the 
Eue Bertau. Unlike others, the young 
couple felt that they ought to remember 
the place where they had suffered so 
much. There was a feeling of fidelity 
and modesty in this, and from it was 
to arise much that was connected with 
what appeared a brilliant life, but in 
reality a continual conflict. 

On the morrow, quite early, M. and 
Madame Beaumarchais left the garret, 
taking friendly leave of Morelly. They 
had nine thousand francs in their pock- 
et, and did not forget to take the old 
guitar with the blue ribbon and the ar- 
tiflcial rose, and appeared at the H6tel 
Piron, where they were received by the 
chevalier and his consort. 

Piron was exactly such a person as 
described by Turgot and Malesherbes. 
Noble, elegant, humane, rich, and indor 
lent, but cautious. Besides, he was too 
frank to play the iotriguer for the illus- 
trious ladies; he merely entertained 
them and attended to their official cor- 
respondence. But with all his ingenu- 
ousness he was cunning in a certain 
way. No man was better acquainted 
with the court, its characters, and the 
influences at work, and if he did not 
trouble himself vrith them, he could 
give good advice, adopt the proper 
means to defined aims, the right persons 
to accomplish certain purposes, and 
yet he always assumed the appearance 
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of pure disinterestedness. No one 
knew so well as lie to pretend igno- 
rance and surprise. It was he who had 
discovered Beaumarchais. He saw in his 
work on the harp not so much the mu- 
sician as the superior intellect, the 
witty and ready litterateur — a man 
unknown, no philosopher, and there- 
fore not exciting suspicion, and attached 
to no exclusive circle. 

The reception of Beaumarchais at 
the audience informed the chevalier 
that Caron was a real acquisition, and 
by the manner in which the princesses 
appointed the musician it was seen he 
surpassed their expectations, and that 
Piron could make no mistake in assist- 
ing him in his passage from the garret . 
to the court, attaching Caron to him- 
self as well as their royal highnesses, by 
all means at his command. He therefox'e 
had the left wing of his mansion put 
in order immediately after the inter- 
view, receiving Beaumarchais and his 
wife very warmly on their arrival. 

He who has ever felt the change 
from sorrow, want, the narrowness and 
rudeness of low life, to happy circum- 
stances, high social intercourse, and 
honorable activity, can alone have any 
conception of the profound but silent 
gratitude Oaron felt — of the naive 
pleasure and surprise of Susie, who 
only on the preceding day went out 
with a basket on her arm to buy food, 
but who now entered lofty and richly- 
decorated apartments, with their Ve- 
netian mirrors and downy sofas, and re- 
garded as her own the many elegant 
and costly things which at Passy she 
had only been permitted to see from a 
distance in the villa of M. Duvemey. 
Poor Susie, making caps for Louise 
Duchapt, had become Madame Beau- 
marchais, wife of the professor to the 
royal princesses — a lady who could 
wear just such head-dresses herself as 
she formerly made for the wealthy. Of 
course, she knew how charming she 



was, and that she conquered the heart 
of Chevalier de Piron and his wife by 
her simple and sportive manners. 

When people of rank overcome their 
prejudices, and can appreciate their 
fellow-creatures, they are generally 
very amiable in their condescension. 
Such was Madame de Piron. As soon 
as Susanna recovered a little from her 
astonishment, and the gentlemen began 
to talk of serious subjects, she was 
conducted to a boudoir by her attentive 
hostess. 

" Quick, my dear, you must surprise 
M. Caron with a better toilet. Tou 
must make up your mind to borrow 
one of my dresses and shawls. While 
our husbands are at the audience we 
shall drive to the milliner's and silk 
mercer's, and buy what is necessary for 
you." 

" But, most gracious lady, who — ^who 
is to pay for all that? How do we 
know whether we shall always be in 
such prosperous circumstances? The 
court is said to be a very bad place; 
and how shall I, a poor simple woman, 
look in such rich garments ? Like a 
doll bought at a country fair.'! ' > 

" No such thing, what are you think- 
iag of, my dear child ! you will look 
very well. In a few days you will be- 
come accustomed to these brilliant 
scenes. Believe me, many of the ladies 
looking so grand have very common 
minds, and have risen by somewhat 
equivocal means ; but the higher circles 
of society learn to tolerate them, for 
they that have pure hearts can en- 
dure every thing. Your charming fig- 
ure would make any costume appro- 
priate. As to the expense, do not 
trouble yourself about that, we know 
what we have to do to please the prin- 
cesses. Now throw over you this 
wrapper and powder-mantle, my maid 
shall arrange your hair. When you 
are ready, ring that bell, while I go 
and see what my wardrobe can provide 
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for you ; for, as the wife of a member 
of the royal court, you must be careful 
of appearances. — Not another word, I 
love you, and you must obey." 

It was not extraordinary that Susan- 
na and Caron should be so pleased 
with their new dwelling; for every 
thing was in perfect taste — ^noble with- 
out pretension, uniting comfort with 
beauty, and avoiding excessive orna- 
ment. The H6tel Piron consisted of but 
two stories, built in the elegant style 
of the times. It fronted the Eue des 
Ormes, the Quai des Theatines, and the 
Rue St. Paul. On its right was the 
H5tel Grammont ; on its left, the Pont 
Marie and the Fauconniers. The front 
windows looked upon the northern 
branch of the Seine, and the Isle de St. 
Louis. In the vicinity were the man- 
sions of the Aumonts and Fourcys, and 
the church Ave-Maria. It was alto- 
gether an aristocratic neighborhood. 
The residence of Piron might have 

■ been almost termed a villa, the centre 
teing built somewhat back, so that 
the wings projected, and in front was 
a cheerful little garden, separated from 
the street by an iron railing. The 
upper story on the right was occupied 
by the chevalier, and that on the left 
by Beaumarchais. The ground floor 
contained the kitchens, servants' rooms, 
gardener's and huntsman's dwellings. 
The manner in which Piron had chosen 
and arranged the apartments for- his 
friends showed delicacy as well as pru- 
dence. On passing .through the gar- 
den, you came to a corridor, leading to 
a staircase to the upper story. A door 

■immediately opposite opened into the 
sitting-room, of sky-blue and white 
stucco, its windows looking upon the 
Bue Pauconniers. To the left of this 
was a square sleeping-chamber, with 
its huge bed and heavy green canopy. 
By a tapestry door was the entry into 
Caron's study, ornamented in gilt — one 
window looking on the Seine, and two 



toward the garden. Adjoining this 
was a small cabinet, intended as a 
dressing-room. 

On retiiming to the sitting-room and 
opening a door to the right, you entered 
a large drawing-room richly decorated. 
On the ceiling was represented the 
triumph of Pallas, and from the centre 
hung a chandelier. Glass doors led to the 
broad garden, terrace, set with orange- 
trees. The reception-room connected 
■with the staircase, and through its 
great windows your eye rested upon 
the soft green of the foliage, where 
finches and nightingales mingled their 
songs with the murmur of the fountain. 

This abode was not altogether an 
Elysium for Caron and Susanna, 
though they were for a long time 
happy there, for it was the witness of 
many sorrows, such as they had not 
suffered even during the time of their 
greatest want in the Pigeonnier. Still', 
as Beaumarchais acknowledged, he 
tever felt so much joy as at the H8tel 
Piron, and he left upon its threshold his 
youth as well as his sensibility to pain. 
Nothing afterward could make him 
either fiappy or miserable. 

Caron found his residence pleasing 
chiefly because it was so to Susanna. 
He regarded his condition with an eye 
of wordly wisdom and distrust, con- 
sidering himself but as a transient guest. 
He understood how much he was un- 
der Piron's observation, which was op- 
pressive to a man of energy and inde- 
pendence. He therefore resolved to 
take advantage of the safest occasion to 
free himself. He was wUling to be ser- 
viceable, but according to his own no- 
tions ; and a favorable fortune rendered 
such a temper only more troubled. 

While a collation was brought into 
the dravring-room, Madame de Piron 
and Susanna entered, the latter dressed 
in a robe of brown and gold silk, 
trimmed widi white lace, a hat of black 
velvet with a white rosette, a small 
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satin cloak over her gloved arm, and 
carrying in her hand a bag containing 
her handkerchief and smelling-bottle, 
S, la Pompadour. 

" M. Beaumarchais, what do you say 
to your wife ? " asked Madame de Pi- 
ron, smiling. 

Caron kissed the hand of Susie, who 
was half ashamed. " Oh, gracious 
lady, a good husband is in duty bound 
to confess his wife pretty under all cir- 
cumstances, and I am certain my little 
Susie knows weU enough that I do so. 
But, in truth, I would rather see her in 
the simple costume in which she won 
my heart." 

" But I pray you," said Piron, " this 
is a toilet S la Duchesse de Grammont, 
introduced by the siste/of the Duke de 
Choiseul, and the latest fashion of our 
ladies." 

" My dear sir, you cannot, as a mem- 
ber of the court, permit your wife to 
appear publicly in a style of dress that, 
however choice the materials may be, 
is not suitable to the station you now 
occupy." 

"I do not mistake your intention, 
gracious lady, any more than the praise 
the chevalier bestowed on the costmne 3 
la Grammont. Of course, my wife must 
have a promenade dress as well as one 
for the drawing-room, that she may not 
expose herself to ridicule, or bring con- 
tempt upon my illustrious patronesses. 
The occasions for Susanna to be publicly 
seen, can only be when she accompanies 
you, gracious lady, on a shopping ex- 
pedition, or if it should be found abso- 
lutely jiecessary to have her presented, 
which, by the way, I am not particularly 
anxious about. Here is her world, and 
one in which she may be very happy 
in the midst of true friends. And I 
beg you to have her dressed as I love 
to see her, S la Susanna. I assure you, 
such costume is natural and pretty, and 
harmonizes with her diminutive size. 
It may be that you yourself, madame. 



will one day admire this ordinary toilet 
of Susie 1 I have another reason," and 
Oaron became more serious, " you may 
call it superstition or prudence; but, 
in short, I wish to be continually re- 
minded of my past, and remain the 
same in aU this luxury. I consider 
this a means to reconcile myself to all 
circumstances, and, should misfortune 
come, be enabled to bear it. I distrust 
neither my royal pupils nor you, but 
myself." 

" That is what I told madame ! " ex- 
claimed Susanna, almost as if complain- 
ing. " And if you will permit me to 
dress as I am accustomed, only perhaps 
a little more tastefully, you will see 
that it win be less expensive, and you 
win like me a great deal better." 

" These views, my friends, are too 
honorable to yo'u that I should seek to 
contradict them," replied Piron. 

"I ought to be displeased because 
you do not admire your wife in my 
dresses, but I comprehend your cau- 
tion. We shall make our purchases 
accordingly, my dear, and I am cu- 
rious to know what you will choose." 

" The hour for the audience ap- 
proaches, no doubt you have prepara- 
tions to make ; in half an hour the 6ar- 
riage will be at the door, and I beg 
you to meet us in our reception-room." 
The chevalier oflFered his hand to Car- 
on. " Apropos, where is the harp for 
the lesson ? " 

" The harp ? Yes, chevalier, it is 
true, I cannot use the old one. It 
needs repairing, and another, a better 
one, must be bought for the use of 
their royal highnesses. However, that 
makes no difference, as the first instruc- 
tion is always given on the guitar. 
Win you have the kindness, gracious 
lady, to send me a new blue ribbon for 
my guitar ? " ■ 

"With pleasure. In half an hour 
we meet again, Madame Susie." Pi- 
ron and his wife withdrew. 
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Susanna put her arms round Caron's 
neck, and looked at him long and anx- 
iously, *'Do I not really please you in 
this toilet, or do you fear, as I do, that 
this is aU a dream ? " 

" Susie, I really prefer to see you as 
you appeared a maiden at Passy. - Buy 
finer material — that I leaye to your 
own good taste and yom* needle, but 
fear the stability of our good fortune — 
only fools, and those who despise life, 
fear nothiag. Tou know our enemy 
well enough, and I am to meet him in 
the presence of the princesses to - day. 
' Do you feel that it is either my ruin or 
his ? I must conc[uer him, and before 
the royal ladies ! WiU his hatred 
not increase ? Certainly I The terror, 
therefore, with which I inspire him 
must be greater than the feeling of his 
humiliation. He must? dread me, so 
that he may not interfere ; our destiny 
is an unceasing warfare. "We must be 
prepared for every thing ; be economi- 
cal wherever we possibly can, in order 
to possess ; for there are but three 
things that can make us independent : 
birth, knowledge, riches; and if we 
are deficient in the first, we must make 
it up in the last." 

"Alas, if we could only discover my 
parents 1 " 

" You remind me of my duty to put 
on the ring. I hearM. Duvemey will 
be at the audience ; I wiU see whether 
he recognizes it." 

" And do not forget your watch." 

" And the billet-doux of the count, 
addressed to you I " He put them all 
in his pocket. " One thing more, my 
love. We entered this house with 
nine thousand francs; I have placed 
them in the secret drawer of this secre- 
tary, as well as my appointment papers. 
I give you the key ; use as much 
money as you may consider necessary 
for our expenses; but remember that 
for every hundred francs we spend, two 
hundred must come in, or these apart- 



ments and this dress wiU certainly 
turn out a mere illusion. Now, be of 
good courage; be merry, and do not 
.forget that we expect our friends to- 
night." He kissed her forehead, took 
his hat, put on the sword and gloves 
brought by Piron's servant, and soon 
all four were rolling along the quai 
over the Place GrBve, through St. 
Germain - I'Auxerrois, across the Pont 
Neuf, along the eastern bank of the 
Seine, to the H6tel Bourbon. Arrived 
at the palace, Piron and Beaumarchais 
descended and took leave of the ladies, 
who returned to the northern portion 
of the city to engage in shopping. 

There never existed a court society, 
great or small, that did not, so to say, 
live on slander&us stories, whose most 
important business was not to pry into 
the life and conduct of others, and 
whose greatest pleasure did not consist 
in making use of the weaknesses, fol- 
lies, and vices of its members. They 
who surround a monarch are therefore 
of two classes — ^the feared and the ridi- 
culed. The former obtain power, the 
latter descend to ruin ; and never did 
this courtier life flourish so successfully 
as under the Bourbons. 

It would have been extraordinary, if 
the appointment of Beaumarchais, and 
all connected with it, had not already 
been known in the court circles. Pron- 
sac, the ladies of the princesses, and 
the lackeys, had taken care of that 
All were aware that Caron was a com- 
moner, the son of a watchmaker, a 
poor creature living in the Pigeonnier ; 
that he had been so unfortunate as to 
insult the Buke de St. Albin ; had but 
just escaped a Mtre de cachet, and be- 
come known to the royal ladies by 
means of a pamphlet. Incredible! 
Was not this enough to cause the 
greatest commotion? Was not this 
array of facta sufficient to turn every 
one's hand against the unhappy new- 
comer ? ' 
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An hour before the official reception 
the antechambers were filled witli per- 
sons -who, either for others or them- 
selves, wished to obtain inf6rmation 
about this latest court phenomenon, or 
whose rank or duty permitted them to 
be present at the audience. Questions 
were asked; whisperings heard ; smiles, 
shrugging of shoulders seen— all lis- 
tened to Fronsac's sibylline intimations, 
and were not ashamed to draw aside 
Lafleure, the head valet de chambre ; 
for, of course, he knew every thing. 
Among those present were the three 
chamberlains of the princesses, theChe- 
vaUers de Bouv6, d'Epemon, and de 
Lesdiguier, as well as Messrs. d' Aumont, 
de Noailles, and de Comartin, the three 
lieutenants of the body-guards of their 
royal highnesses. It was natural that 
they wished to be present at the presen- 
tation of their chief. M. d' Aumont was 
gloomy and silent; he was the senior 
officer, and not very well pleased at the 
nomination of Count de la Blache; 
Noailles seemed to share these feelings, 
but he gave vent to his vexation in 
petty sarcasms and ironical remarks; 
whUe Comartin, by his careless conver- 
sation, manifested more enjoyment than 
ambition. The group were discussing 
the topic of the day when the door 
opened and Piron and Beaumarchais 
entered, the latter carrying a music- 
book and a guitar. 

" There he is, gentlemen ! " and Fron- 
sac cast a glance at the party. 

" What an abominable affair ! " ex- 
claimed Noailles, in a whisper. " How 
self-satisfied the beggar looks, as if the 
HStel Bourbon were an ordinary man- 
sion t " 

" Can we not embarrass him a little. 
He is nothing but a comedian with a 
rather passable exterior." 

" 1 advise you, gentlemen, to let the 
man alone," said Aumont, calmly. " His 
head shows intelligence, and he con- 
ducts himself well ; as to the rest, he has 



nothing to do with us. I never have 
cared to avenge myself for my own 
degradation by despising the elevation 
of others. The man is an excellent 
harpist, which cannot be said of any of 
us." 

" According to your idea, we should 
be hand and glove with aU kinds of 
people, my comrade," said Noailles, 
pointedly. " If that Beaumarchais is to . 
belong to our sphere, let him under- 
stand how he is to pass muster with us. 
I will try him." 

While this half-whispered conversa- 
tion was indulged in, purposely in such 
a manner that Piron and Caron might 
notice it, the chevalier asked Pronsao 
whether their royal highnesses had 
finished their breakfast. 

"It is not my duty to know that, 
chevalier. You must apply to the head 
valet de chambre. — ^Lafleure, M. de 
Pu'on desires to speak to you." 

" You see the storm is brewing ! The 
atmosphere will be warmer than yester- 
day 1" whispered Piron to Beaumar- 
chais. 

" So I think, from the words of those 
behind me." 

The chevalier spoke to the valet in a 
low voice, desiring him to announce 
their arrival. As he was about to 
answer, M. de Noailles left his Mends 
and touched Caron's shoulder. The 
latter turned: "What are your com- 
mands J " 

"I believe your name is Beaumar- 
chais ? " 

" At your service." 

Noailles drew out his costly watch, 
handing it to Caron. "I wish you 
would look at this, it does not gcf well. 
What is the matter with it ? Tou 
ought to know." Piron, Lafleure, and 
the rest, were motionless. 

" Will you permit me ? " said Beau- 
marchais, politely. Just as Noailles was 
handing the watch, Caron dropped it, 
and it broke into pieces. 
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" Sii- 1 " cried Noailles, frightened. 

"You see that you addressed your- 
self to the wrong person. My father 
always said his trade did not suit me. 
' I generally destroy what does not in- 
terest me." A giggling was heard at 
the expense of Noailles, and, while he 
returned to his companions with a burn- 
ing countenance, Lafleure hastened into 
the audience hall. 

"I am glad,' gentlemen," said Au- 
mont, gravely, " that a citizen possesses 
enough mind and courage to defend his 
dignity.^' 

Beaumarchais turned and howed. 
" Monsieur, I thank you in the name of 
all citizens." Lafleure reappeared, mak- 
ing a signal to Piron and Caron to 
enter. 

The audience chamber was vacant. 
^' I beg you, chevalier," whispered the 
valet, " to step into thepresence of their 
royal highnesses in the green drawing- 
room; they wish to give you some com- 
missions. The Marchioness d'Irmac 
waits to introduce you." Piron left the 
hall, and Beaumarchais remained with 
Lafleure. The latter, pacing the floor 
pompously, cast many a glance upon 
the new-comer not quite free from self- 
complacency, however good-natured 
the old lackey otherwise seemed. 

" I see you have a guitar, sir," Lafleure 
began after a while, "but I thought 
you were to give lessons on the harp ? " 

" Certainly, as soon a? a suitable in- 
strument can be found for their royal 
highnesses." 

"I am very fond of music," rejoined 
the valet, more politely. "You are 
said to excel in it. My daughter sings, 
and plays on the guitar. I am only 
sorry she has no teacher." 

" Your daughter doubtlessly requires 
no instruction; a few suggestions will 
be sufficient ; perhapsshe has no suitable 
pieces. If your office does not prevent 
you, I would be highly honored by a 
visit from yourself and daughter to- 



morrow evening;. probably I can find 
something for her." 

"You are very good, sir;" said La- 
fleure, greatly flattered. "I gladly 
accept your kindness, if you will per- 
mit me to assist you by my advice." 

"You really overwhelm me, M. TJpper- 
chamberlajn. You have seen how en- 
viously a poor commoner is looked up- 
on here, as if people of rank were 
not obliged to make use of those who 
have learned something, like you and 
me." 

" Truly, and it is laughable how very 
necessary we are to them ! ■ But, patience. 
I wUl teach you how to treat these 
gentlemen. They harassed me enough 
before I understood the ground. But 
do not call me upper-chamberlain; I 
have an important position, it is true, 
but I might be accused of vanity. Head 
valet de chambre, if you please ! "We 
shall talk of such matters to-raorrow 
evening. I can tell you in the mean 
time that the princesses are enchanted, 
and — " A bell rang. , "Att reeoir; 
the principal lady of the household 
calls; their royal highnesses will soon 
be here 1 " 

Beaumarchais bowed to the valet, 
and could not restrain a laugh. " My 
dear Caron, if you wish to succeed, you 
must by all means make friends with 
the lackey^, cooks, and grooms ; they 
are a sort of Chinese wall around the 
higher circles." He walked up and 
down, smilingly tuned his guitar, and 
then, attuning the strings, hummed 
softly the song, " Schonster Junker, 
Mans wn Lyra." He was presently 
silenced, for Lafleure opened the door 
and the princesses with their attendants 
entered. 

" I see you are ready, M. Beaumar- 
chais," said Adelaide, kindly. " I have 
been informed that one of our cavaliers 
had the delicacy to give you his watch 
to repair. I am glad you repaired it so 
thoroughly." 
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" But you have a guitar 1 '? said So- 
phie. 

"Yes, your royal highness. The 
harp tires the fingers, for it requires 
strength. It is better to learn the ele- 
ments on this instrument." 

''And you have aheady taken up 
your residence in the H6tel Piron ? " 
asked Victoria, a little ironically. 

" Certainly, your royal highness, es- 
pecially as it pleased the Duke de St. 
Albin to honor me with a prison-war- 
rant on my return yesterday from the 
audience; I» escaped by showing the 
commissioner of pohce my appoint- 
ment." 

"St. Albin ! " exclaimed Adelaide. 
"What induced him to do that ? " 

"He fancies that I insulted "his 
daughter, the Countess de la Blache. 
and he meant thus summarily to avenge 
himself I told the official to inform 
the duke that any complaint against 
me must be brought before your royal 
highnesses. Whether he was aware of 
my engagement and wished to render 
it void by degrading me personally, I 
do not know, but as I expected some 
attack of the kind, I yesterday requested 
my gracious patronesses to permit me 
to be present at the audience." 

The princesses looked at each other 
in astonishment. "I cannot compre- 
hend how M. Beaumarchais could have 
so irritated the duke ! " said Victorie, 
interrupting the silence. 

"I can easily explain it," rejoined 
Sophie. "I fear certain persons are 
more cunning than we imagine." 

" Do you think so, my sister ? Is it 
possible that something deeper lies at 
the bottom of Fronsac's resistance, La 
Blache's presentation, and the lettre de 
cachet, that/ — " Adelaide ceased, look- 
ing in consternation at her ladies of 
honor. 

" Will your royal highnesses permit 
me to tranquillize you 3 " said Caron, 
smiling. "It is true that plans are 



forming soon to be realized by certain 
persons, but, on such occasions, it of- 
ten happens that insignificant circum- 
stances produce a coincidence leading 
us to ascribe greater depth of intention 
to the originators than they deserve. I 
absolve the duke from all such ideas. 
His party think they have gained, an 
important point, if Count Palcoz de la 
Blache become attached to your per- 
sonal service. M. de St.. Albin's affair 
with me is quite a separate thing ; he 
really feels greatly insulted. He does 
not imagine, however, that by bring- 
ing his accusation before you, he ren- 
ders the very worst service to his fam- 
ily and cause." 

"Explain yourself a little more," 
said Sophie, quickly. 

" That would look, your royal high- 
nesses," and he glanced at the attendants 
present, " as if I wished to give you an 
evil opinion of persons on the point of 
being highly favored by yon. Besides, 
I like to see people caught in a net by 
their own movement, and would not 
deprive you, illustrious ladlfes, of such a 
pleasure." 

" I am afraid you are capable of 
malice 1 " said Adelaide, thoughtfully. 

" Very much so ; and, to my shame, 
I own that malice affords me enjoy- 
ment when I can entertain it towards 
those with whom I have old accounts to 
settle." 

The door of the antechamber opened, 
and Pronsac entered. " Will it please 
your highnesses to grant the audience 3 
It is the usual hour. ELis grace the 
Duke de St. Albin, Count de la Blache, 
M. Duverney, as well as the cavaliers 
and oflBcers of your suite, are waiting, 
and the Marchioness de Ventadour may 
be expected from Versailles at any mo- 
ment." 

Adelaide turned to Lafleure. " Be 
kind enough to request the Chevalier 
de Piron to bring the commission. M. 
Beaumarchais, you can continue your 
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instruction afterward." She seated 
herself on an arm-cliair between her 
sisters, ordered Caron to step behind 
her among the ladies of honor, took the 
patent of La Blache's appointment 
from Piron, and was glancing over it, 
when a noise was heard in the ante- 
rooms; the door opened, and a tall, 
stately man entered ; the princesses im- 
mediately rose, and the rest bowed pro- 
foundly. 

Prangois Louis deBourbonj Prince de 
Oonti, Grand Prior and Knight of 
Malta, was a man of about thirty-three 
years, of a handsome, but, for his age, 
very grave, and indeed melancholy 
countenance, which greatly enhanced 
the dignity of his presence. He was 
dressed in black velvet without any 
embroidery. On the left breast spar- 
kled the eight-pointed cross of St. 
John. A portion of his vest was seen, 
of red cloth with a gold border, and at 
his side glittered the steel handle of his 
sword. He held in his hand a hat 
adorned with short ostrich plumes; 
around his%eck hung a triple gold 
chain, made of long clasp-Uke links 
united by small rings, from which hung 
a large gold cross. Without any fur- 
ther ceremony he approached the prin- 
cesses and kissed their hands. 

" You must pardon me, dearest cou- 
sins, that I so unexpectedly add to your 
company; but as I was informed that 
it had pleased his majesty to supply a 
vacancy in your household, and the 
person being already selected, my 
hearty interest in you led me hither to 
witness a ceremony of so great impor- 
tance. May I ask a private word with 
you, previous to the presentation, dear 
Adelaide?" At this hint the others 
withdrew. He led the princess to a 
comer window. " Can you not elude 
this La Blache, my cousin ? Tour 
royal mother sends me in order to warn 
you. It is certain that Madame de 
Pompadour and the ministers have 



foi-med an alliance with the pai-ty of 
Terray and the Marchioness de Venta- 
dour, of which this choice is the result, 
threatening to crush your independence 
completely. The king was persuaded 
to assent, as he usually is concerning 
any thing ! " 

" We have been duped in this mat- 
ter, my dear Conti. After long and 
vainly desiring to. appoint a captain of 
our guards, to which post we wished 
to raise Aumont, and introduce the 
Prince de la Tremouille, the scion of a 
faithful family, into the third lieuten- 
ancy, his majesty at our recent visit, 
unasked granted our req^uest, but pro- 
posed La Blache immediately. Choi- 
seul stood near. How we are to escape 
I do not see, and we have been caught 
in our own plans. I have but one hope, 
that a favorable accident may occur to 
prevent what we so much dislike. The 
Duke de St. Albin has a complaint 
against one of our servants, our new 
teacher on the harp, but the latter 
seems sure of his justification. Per- 
haps this may be a support."- 

'•A very weak one! I heard about 
this Beaumarchais yesterday ; with all 
his talent however he will have enough 
to do to maintain his -position here, if 
he is to be useful to you. Piron spoke 
highly of him to the dauphin. How 
he, in this affair — " 

" Excuse me, I wiU obtain some cer- 
tainty on the subject — Chevalier de 
Piron ! " The chevalier approached 
the vnhdow. " Will you be kind 
enough to ask Beaumarchais whether 
he is sure of being able to frustrate the 
appointment of the count, and invali- 
date the accusation in reference to the 
Countess de la Blache, when I return 
to my seat. He need but say yes or 
no. Make room for his royal highness 
near me." Piron hastened to Lafleure, 
who placed a chair for monseigneur; 
then the chevalier spoke a few mo- 
ments with Caron in a low voice. As 
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Adelaide and Conti advanced, both 
looked at the author. 

"Certainly, your royal highness," 
said Beaumarchais, " discord will dis- 
appear and harmony succeed ! " 

" I thank you. The prince disputed 
that passage in your book, sir. — Well, 
duke, order the gentlemen to be ad- 
mitted." The folding-doors opened. 

The Duke de St. Albin, a haughty 
old man, entered, accompanied by his 
son-in-law, Count Falcoz de la Blache, 
about twenty-eight, good-looking, but 
pale, and having an au- of dissipation. 
Notwithstanding the Ijumble manner 
he had assumed for the occasion, it was 
evident that Ms restraint was irksome, 
while he endeavored to conceal his 
nonchalance and levity. He was one 
of those handsome men that make no 
favorable impression. They were fol- 
lowed by Paris Duverney, the maternal 
uncle of the count, the richest citizen in 
the capital, and the court banker. He 
was of ordinary stature, rather inclined 
to corpulency, but having an intelligent 
and subtle mind, appreciating his own 
worth and never making a mistake in 
business matters. The chamberlains 
stationed themselves at the left, an4 
tlie ofiBcers at the right of the prin- 
cesses. 

" His majesty," began Adelaide, " has 
been so gracious as to consent that 
the appointment of commander of our 
guards should be made, and it has 
pleased him to nominate ygur son-in- 
law Count Falcoz de la Blache. The 
wishes of the king are a law to us, and 
we feel haj)py in being able to show 
our favor to the illustrious house of St. 
Albin as well as to M. Duverney. We 
do not hesitate to present the commis- 
sion at once, but, to our sorrow, we are 
informed, duke, that something disa- 
greeable has occurred between you 
and one of our of&cials that may have 
evil consequences. We iraderstand 
that you wish to hand in a complaint 



against this person on account of great 
injury done to a member of your noble 
family. Will you have the kindness to 
express yourself on this subject now ? " 

" Your highnesses," replied St. Al- 
bin, " it is impossible to express my 
gratitude for the honor you are confer- 
ring on my son-in-law ; and I am yet 
happier that you yourselves wish to 
dispel the dark cloud which at the last 
moment seemed to threaten his pres- 
ence near you. As to the accusation, I 
shall express no opinion of the individ- 
ual in question. He has the extraordi- 
nary fortune to be in your service — a 
fact which protected him against his 
imprisonment in the Bastile. A war- 
rant was issued against a certain Caron 
Beaumarchais, who yesterday dared 
send this casket and note to my house, 
addressed to my daughter the Count^gs 
de la Blache, attempting an infamy 
against the honor of a lady of rank, 
which is probably unparalleled in the 
crimes of citizens ! I have nothing to 
request, your highness, but that you 
should read for yourself." In silence 
St. Albin handed the case and letter to 
Adelaide. 

All eyes turned toward Beaumar- 
chais, whose fall seemed certain. Ade- 
laide took the paper in great perplex- 
ity, turning pale as she read. — " Beau- 
marchais, step hither ! " He obeyed, 
casting a fixed glance upon La Blache. 

"Is it possible — ^is it credible — that 
you could have written this note, sir ? " 

"And why not, your royal high- 
nesses?" He drew forth La BlaQhe's 
note to Susanna. " When the Count de 
la Blache set me such a good example, I 
considered it no infamy to imitate him 
in that copy ! K it be no crime in the 
count, surely it is not in me. Or is it 
your opinion, gracious princesses, that 
the wife of a commoner is honored by 
that which disgraces a countess ? I 
af&onted the Countess de la Blache, a 
lady with whom I am not acquainted, 
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and wlio has power, wealth, a hundred 
swords, a httre de cachet, and the Bas- 
tile, at her command — it required some 
courage to send hSr that note ! But to 
insult a woman of the people, because 
she is poor, has no protection, and no 
possibility of retaliation, except the 
anger of her husband, who is power- 
less, unless the king's daughters inter- 
fere — to do that, count, needs nothing 
but cowardice and a detestable immo- 
rality ! Such a man is proposed to his 
majesty to be the guardian of his royal 
children ! " > 

Words like these had probably never 
before been heard in the HStel Bour- 
bon. The Duke de St. Albin shrank 
back involuntarily, uttering a cry of 
amazement, and staring at his son-in- 
law, who was gazing at Beaumarchais 
with a pale and frightened look. Conti 
arose hastily 'and seized his sword, the 
ofQcers of the guard approached," mur- 
muring, and struck their falchions 
against the marble floor. Duvemey 
pressed his trembling hand upon his 
forehead. 

Madame Adelaide was sileut, but the 
red color on her cheek indicated her 
emotion. " Duke de St. Albin and M. 
Duverney, approach and look at this 
paper. On your word of honor, who 
wrote it ? " Both advanced, and Ade- 
laide held the writing toward them. 

" That — for heaven's sake ! " ex- 
claimed Duverney. " Falcoz wrote 
it ! " 

" It is his hand-writing ! " groaned 
the duke. • Regaining his self-posses^ 
sion, he said, " I take my accusation 
back, your highnesses ! The disgrace 
falls upon the dishonorable man whom 
I unfortunately call the husband of my 
daughter ! " 

"Accept om- sympathy, duke. It is 
unnecessary to say that it is now im- 
possible -to execute the wish of his ma- 
jesty. My dear Lieutenant d'Aumont, 
we confer the captaincy on you ; Messrs. 



de Koailles and Oomartin wiU be ad- 
vanced, and the young Prince de la 
Tremouille appointed third lieutenant. 
Order him to appear at the audience 
to-morrow ; M. de Piron will draw up 
the commissions. You, M. Beaumar- 
chais, remain to continue your lesson 
on the harp. Let all men know that 
talent and honor are esteemed, even in 
a lowly garb, at the H6tel Bourbon ! — 
Your arm, cousin." Adelaide bowed 
and withdrew, conducted by Conti ; her 
sisters followed, the ladies of honor, 
as well as Piron and Fronsac. 

La Blache n,ow awoke fron^ his ap- 
parent indifference, and roamed around 
like a madman, uttering words of ha- 
tred and vengeance. " Oh, terrible ! " 
he groaned. "A nobleman so disgraced, 
annihilated in the face of all the world ! 
You malicious eanmlle — ^you serpent in 
my way, shall pay for all — '" He drew 
his sword to strike Oaron. Count 
d'Aumont turned the blow, and the 
other officers stepped before Beaumar- 
chais to protect him. Duke de St. Al- 
bin seized the furious man, and forced 
him back, saying : " Do you intend to 
degrade yourself beyond redemption, 
and be cited before the Parliament ? — 
Be charitable, gentlemen, let it never 
be known that such a scene occurred 
in a royal mansion. Let the wretched 
man do penance in the obscurity of 
exile ! " 

" I wish I could forget that my sister 
was your mother," exclaimed the court 
banker, " and that Duverney is nothing 
for you hut a money-chest and a refer- 
ence ! I renounce you ! I wish to hear 
nothing more of a fellow too stupid to 
make his own fortune, and too un- 
schooled to conceal his gallantries." 

" Oho ! " laughed Falcoz, ironically, 
" he renounces me ! Very well ! I can 
do without your society, but I should 
like to know whether you can deny our 
relationship in view of the law of her- 
itage.. And you — " as he gnashed his 
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teeth, " I hate you more than I love my 
own pleasures, and I will at last prove 
if to you." He turned away. 

" Oh," replied Caron, " as with your 
pleasures, so with your hatred, you 
shall pay dear ! " The chevaliers and 
ofBcers laughed aloud. The duke took 
La Blafche's arm and left the H6tel with 
him, while Duverney paced the hall, 
only now recovering from his confu- 
sion, humiliation, and fear, and begin- 
ning to consider the consequences of 
what had just occurred. 

After La Blache and his father-in- 
law had left the apartment. Count 
d'Aumont approached Caron and took 
his hand. " Should I thank you in our 
name, it would appear egotistical, M. 
Beaumarchais; but we wish to express 
om- admiration for your shrewdness, 
your courage, and the charm of manner 
by which you have gained the favor of 
the noblest persons. Nature has given 
you a nobility that makes us forget 
your birth, and so long as the Aumonts, 
Noailles, and Coniartins live. La Blache 
cannot harm you." 

" Include us also," said the chief 
chamberlain, Le Bouve, advancing with 
his colleagues, " we can even better ap- 
preciate the blow M. Beaumarchais has 
struck to-day, thus happily delivering 
their highnesses from an offensive per- 
sonage." 

" Gentlemen," smiled Caron, " do not 
think better of me than I deserve. 
Nothing is so disadvantageous as too 
high an opinion in the estimation of our 
patrons. I have simply defended my 
conjugal honor and happiness ; and that 
requires but little courage; it was a 
necessity. Where a man cannot use 
his sword, he must not spare his 
tongue. If I have at the same time ren- 
dered a service to their royal highnesses, 
you must not forget, gentlemen, that it 
is my business to remove discord, and 
perfect those harmonies without which 
no one can play the harp. You will 



oblige me if you bestow your fri endship 
and assistance as a free gift of the 
heart, of which the noblest are most 
capable." The conversation was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Fronsac, who 
came to call the chamberlains and offi- 
cers to the princesses. 

Duverney and Caron remained alone. 
The latter took his guitar, and seated 
himself, looking ironically first at the 
banker and then out of the window. 
His fingers ran over the chords of the 
instrument, and his ruby ring sparkled 
in the sun. 

" Ruined, dishonored before the prin- 
cesses, who were always so kind to me, 
and to whom I owe so much ! " growled 
Buverney in an undertone. " Must they 
not think that I am in agreement with 
this priestly coterie, while I only yield- 
ed to the claims of relationship to intro- 
duce that pitiful fellow ! . By what 
mysterious accident did all this occur 2 
What connection is there in these op- 
posite events? What demon has dis- 
covered the threads that — You are the 
one, sir!" he exclaimed, approaching 
Caron with tears in his eyes. " All this 
is your work ! " * 

"True, your honor," and Beaumar- 
chais continued to play, " I return every 
malicious action twice, and love him 
most who excites my hatred, for from 
boyhood I have a propensity for ruining 
characters. I never execute a scheme of 
spite and cunning by giving way to 
mere savage passion — ^that is not the 
way ; but I employ the highest art, and 
therefore you wiU comprehend that I 
shall soon send the uncle after the 
nephew. Judge foryourself! Madame 
de Pompadour wishes to separate the 
royal family. Choiseul, Maupeau, Ter- 
ray, as well as St. Albin and La Blache, 
are her allies, and, to finish the work, 
this atheistic mistress and her com- 
panions unite themselves with Jesuits. 
But a poor citizen, called Beaiimarchais, 
appears one day and kindles a fire un- 
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der the witclies' caldron; Ah, you 
are surprised that I tell you this so 
honestly ? Well, I am sometimes gov- 
erned by milder impulses. I see you 
are an excellent man, a financier, to 
whom merchandise is every thing, and 
who have been duped because you had 
a sister unfortunately given to the La 
Blaches to prop upi that falling family. 
What will you say if I promulgate with 
my tongue and my pen, seriously and 
wittily, that M. Paris Duvemey has be- 
come a Jesuit propagandist, has intro- 
duced a pious spy, a relative of his, to 
their highnesses, and who is at the 
same time a Mend of Mile. Raucourt ? " 

" M. Beaumarchais," cried Duvemey, 
" I — ^I beg you, spare an innocent man ! 
You have great information on some 
subjects. I give you my word of honor 
that I will renounce the Albins and La 
Blaches ! " He seized Caron's hand. 
" Do not act against me ! You are 
poor ; wealth makes people independent. 
Let us make a compromise, I am rich — " 

" But I am not your nephew, longing 
for yom' louis d'ors." ■ 

" — I can, however, oflFer you advan- 
tages you — " He suddenly drew Caron's 
hand hearer to his eyes, and, looking at 
the ring, became very pale. " That ring ! 
—just Heaven, how did you get it ? " 

" I have been moving it in the sun 
some time to attract your attention, and 
remind you of the way out of all your 
difQculties. The ring?- Would you 
like to know ? It is a legacy." 

"From whom?" 

" From my dear parents." 

" Your parents ? Never ! The child 
was a girl!" 

" Lideed ? I suppose it was she who 
was brought up as a peasant's daughter, 
at Passy, in the house of Antoine Gar- 
nier, the steward Of M. Duvemey, and 
who, almost in her childhood, was per- 
secuted by the nephew of the banker, 
who probably considered her his as 
part of his inheritance ! You see your 



sins increase, and, as I can produce the 
proofs, nothing remains but for you to 
make a thorough confession." - * 

The court banker was in an agony ; 
the perspiration stood in drops upon 
his forehead, and he trembled in such 
a manner that he was forced to hold 
himself upright by grasping a chair. 
" You are merciless ; you know not 
what you ask ! As the price of your 
silence and friendship you demand a 
secret the discovery of which would 
ruin me. Of what interest can it be to 
you to know it ? Can you profit by the 
misery of others ? " 

" Perhaps ! But, in short, the poor, 
disowned girl, so oppressed until now, 
is my wife/ Do you now understand 
that I must either know her parentage 
or ruin the millionnaire Duvemey?" 

" Your wife ? Little Susanna ? " 

"Yes, that is her name. I fancy I 
am not far wrong if I salute yoji as a 
near relative. How delighted their 
royal highnesses will be at this history ! " 

"No, on my word, you .are mis- 
taken! Had I ever had a child — a 
daughter, do not doubt that my pater- 
nal love, and the hope of leaving no 
money to that wretphed La Blache, 
would have induced me to give her 
the best education, and introduce her 
into society with just pride. Susanna 
is the offspring of others — persons of 
rank — ^the child of sin 1 I took her 
out of the convent of the Ursulines, be- 
cause I was obliged to, and brought 
her and the papers attesting her birth 
to Passy. I made my fortune by 
means of those documents, the AbbS 
Terray became friendly to me, and 
gave me a chance for financial opera- 
tions; it is only right to remimerate 
Susanna for this." 

" Ah," laughed Caron, putting down 
the guitar, " that is an easy way of be- 
coming a millionnaire at the expense 
of the state ! " He arose, and looked 
piercingly and tauntingly at Duver- 
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ney. " Then the Abb6 Terray is the 
fa.—" 

"Take caret I never -said that! 
When did I say so ? I—" 

"We shall soon see. I will take 
care that their highnesses ask the abb6 
himself, to-morrow. What a pretty 
parliamentary process against one of 
the members ! and, besides, some eccle- 
siastical punishment will follow, such 
as lifelong penitence on the Isle of St. 
K I am somewhat acquainted with 
methods of inquiry." 

"Do you mean to ruin me ? " 

" Heaven forbid I As soon as I am 
put in possession of the papers attest- 
ing the birth of my wife, and the name 
of her mother, we are the best of 
friends, and you need fear nothing 
either fi-om me or others." 

Duvemey wiped his brow. "Very 
well, you shall have the documents to- 
day ; but not before you have signed 
a contract, which makes you a partner' 
in my bank as long as it may please 
you, and whereby you promise to 
make no use of the documents while 
you remain in connection with me. It 
is the fact that I have those papers, 
and know the secret of Susanna's pa- 
rentage, that facilitates my business 
operations with the government, and 
protects me from the hatred of certain 
persons." 

" That sounds better ! I am then to 
' be the partner of a millionnaire ; I am 
to expect you to-day after dinner, with 
the papers and contract, at my dwell- 
ing, Bue des Ormes, HStel Piron. 
But now, the mother ? Tou acknowl- 
edge that she must be a very interest- 
ing person." The answer was pre- 
vented by a loud dialogue in the ante- 
chamber, in which the determined 
voice of a woman was especially re- 
markable. 

" The Marchioness de Ventadour has 
arrived from Versailles ! After what 
has happened I dare not meet her. 



Tou do not know that woman 1 Let 
me escape by some door; detain her, 
show her the ring, and remind her of 
the — Ursulines 1 This afternoon I 
bring the contract 1 " 

"Excellent," laughed Caron. "Go 
in there. If any one see you, only say 
that I wished it!" He pushed the 
financier through the left door, among 
the female attendants of the princesses. 
Just as Caron turned, the marchioness 
entered from the anteroom. 

Biana de Ventadour was a tall wo- 
man, of about forty. Her resemblance 
to Susanna could not be mistaken, 
only that her hair and eyes were of the 
deepest black, and her complexion of 
that yellowish white common. among 
Italians, with an embonpoint often no- 
ticed among the more heartless ladies 
of rank, who are given up to selfish* 
enjoyment. She wore a long robe of 
black satin, very low in the neck, and 
trimmed with an extravagant quantity 
of black lace. On her bosom was a 
gold crucifix, suspended by a Btring of 
pearls, and in her hand a rosary. Her 
head was covered with the hood of her 
wide mantiUa, fastened to her velvet 
cap by a pearl clasp. This was the 
costume of a lady who had renounced 
the pleasures of the world, and was 
animated by pious sentiments only. 
Her face stiU retained much of its 
beauty, though a certain harshness be- 
trayed her haughtiness and presump- 
tion, and her low, heavy eyebrows, and 
subtle glance, made an unfavorable im- 
pression. 

Caron grew veiy red, and his heart 
was full of bitterness. Hesaw at once 
that this woman would be his most 
dangerous enemy, but his determina- 
tion was strengthened, and he bowed. 

" But I tell you, Lafleure," she ex- 
claimed violently, to the valet de cham- 
bre, who was anxiously following her, 
" the princesses are always at home for 
me, even if the audience is over ! It 
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will be considered incredible at Ver- 
sailles, that the son-in-law of the Buke 
de St. Albin — the nephew of Duver- 
ney, a La Blache, a man of the oldest 

• nobility, nominated for this position 
by the ministers and Ms majesty him- 
self — not only lost it, and in the pres- 
ence of their highnesses, but was in- 
sulted and disgraced by a beggar, a 
worthless fellow who calls himself 
Beaumarchais." 

" Quite right, marchioaess," and Car 
ron advanced toward her, " his name is 
Beaumarchais, and.he stands before yon. 
If you wish to take the news of this 
terrible crime to Versailles as soon as 
possible, you need not trouble the prin- 
cesses or yourself any further ; you can 
obtain all the information you desire 
from me, the most reliable authority." 

' The marchioness stood as if changed 
into marble. Her large eyes, flaming 
in anger, were directed at Caron, and- 
her features wore an expression of the 
most profound contempt. " So that, is 
the individual himself ? Indeed! Tell 
me, what extraordinary talent you pos- 
sess that you, yesterday sleeping in a 
garret and dying of starvation, have 
to-day become the confidant of the 
king's daughters, your first act being 
the dishonoring of two noble names, and 
disturbing the peace in all the court 
circles I " 

" Ah, gracious madame," said Caron, 
smiling and shrugging Ms shoulders, 
" I possess so many and varied talents 
that I am too modest to mention them 
in presence of so noble a lady. They 
do not aU consist of the pious arts ac- 
quired among the Ursnlines, but simply 
in the use of tMs ring, and some other 
trifles." He held the ruby toward 
her. . 

" Heaven help me I " and the fan fell 
from her hand. " That is — O anni- 
hilation!" She fainted. Beaumar- 
chais . received her in his arms. La- 
fleure was about to call for assistance. 



" No, not yet. I know this kind of 
disease ; people do not die of it. Only 
have the kindness to push a chair tow- 
ard us, for it would not be desirable to 
be discovered with such a full-leaved 
rose on my bosom."' He placed her in 
the arm-chair. "Now, step back a 
little, and you shall see how miracu- 
lously I can cure her." Lafleure bit Ms 
lip,' and took his station at the door of 
the royal private apartments. " She is 
really quite faint," continued Caron, 
iromcally. "I could not have be- 
lieved her strong mind capable of tMs. 
I must use means for her recovery." 
He wMspered : " Are you any better, 
mother-in-law ? " 

The judgment - trumpet will not 
awaken the dead more quickly than 
this question aroused Diana de Venta- 
dour. She started up in a twinkling ; 
her confused eyes glanced toward 
Beaumarchais. " Oh, my heaven, it — 
it is only too certain — ^he is her hus- 
band ! " she murmured. 

" Certainly,'' replied Caron, in an 
undertone, "and you can comprehend 
my great delight, at last to make the 
acquaintance of my mother-in-^^" 

" Hold your tongue, sir ! you are a 
wretch ! " 

" Because my relationship is incon- 
venient to such a pious lady ? But 
that is just what amuses me ; I have 
long been looking for you." 

"Sir, you — ^unfortunate man, I — oh, 
listen to me I People of your descrip- 
tion care only for money. I wiU give 
you to-day a million fi'ancs if you wiU 
go to England with — with her — this 
very night, never to return." 

" A million ? Not so ungenerous I " 
he replied, softly. "That is a large 
sum ; my father-in-law, the AbbS Ter- 
ray, wUl have to use the treasury. But, 
mamma, a man like myself has some 
conscience ; the poor country is taxed 
enough already. And then, , dear 
mamma, Paris, the service of the prin; 
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cesses, society (where slanderous anec- 
dotes are retailed), and the booksellers, 
for 'whom we can write scandal, are all 
too pleasant here ! We cannot more 
away. And consider also the pain of 
, parting Irom such a sweet, long-looked- 
for, beautiful , mother ! We would 
rather remain here, and be content 
with five hundred thousand francs." 
Lafleure, who was watching them, dis- 
appeared in the inner chambers. 

" He is a demon — my ruin ! " groaned 
Diana. 

" No, indeed, mamma. If I receive 
from you a check for five hundred 
thousand francs, payable at sight by 
M. Paris Duvemey this evening — ^if you 
never trouble yourself about me and 
my ■wife — silence the St. Albins and La 
Blaches, and, wherever you recognize 
my presence, refrain from meddling 
with my affairs, I will keep your secret, 
and never make use of the papers in 
my possession. If, however, you dis- 
regard these conditions by a hair's 
breadth, madame — if you or any of 
your clique only make a vpry face at 
me, I will tear from you' the mask of 
hypocrisy, and expose you before all 
Paris ; I will forsake you, as you for- 
sook your unfortunate child ! " 

" And I am not to hate you as a poi- 
sonous xeptile in my way ? " She 
gnashed her teeth, and rose pale and ex- 
asperated. "How can you hurt me? 
What can you betray ? We know how 
safe the paper? are, and that you possess 
nothing but vain rumors, miserable 
falsifier ! " 

" Can so intelligent and influential a 
lady believe that I would attempt all 
this if I had not the proofs in my pock- 
et ? I reaUy have. Paris Duverney is 
in my power, and if you rouse my anger 
I will persecute you from one end of 
Prance to the other. I will hold you 
up to the ridicule of all mankind. Ah, 
Madame de Pompadour will be de- 
lighted to see you ruined, without 



herself suffering from your .fate. You 
know, besides, how your position is 
threatened, since the murderous attempt 
of Damien! And you see what a 
good match your daughter has made." > 

The marchioness was alarmed and 
humiliated. She looked helplessly 
around and began to totter, but leaned 
on her enemy and bowed her head. " It 
is in vain," she whispered ; " this is the 
curse of my life 1 Be merciful 1 Tou 
married Susanna as a poor girl; you 
must have some feeling. Do not kill 
the mother of your wife ! I agree to 
every thing. Become as rich as you 
desire I Become as powerful as you 
may, I will avoid you ; your path shall 
never be obstructed by me ! Only — be 
sUent for the sake of your dying hour, 
and the honor of a woman 1 Be silent 
forever ! " 

" I will if my demands are complied 
with. I will even refrain from inform- 
ing Susanna, for I love her too well 
to reveal such a mother to her." The ■ 
door leading to the royal apartments 
opened softly, and the princesses and 
Conti curiously regarded Caron and the 
marchioness. 

Diana de Ventadour raised her head, 
and her glance fell on the ladies. She 
uttered a shriek, and almost fell ; but, 
regaining her strength, looked with 
profound hate on Beaumarchais. Mm-- 
muring an oath she pressed the crucifix 
to her breast, and bowed to Adelaide 
and her sisters. "Excuse me, yom- 
highnesses, a — sudden Uhiess prevents 
me from — ^paying my respects to you ! " 
She disappeared, and a pause of aston- 
ishment succeeded. 

The princesses and Conti entered. 
" Let the suite remain where they are ; 
we wish to be alone." Lafleure locked 
the door on the inside. " We are al- 
most accustomed to your miracles, dear 
Beaumarchais; but this new scene is so 
strange, that I think you owe us an ex- 
planation." 
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" Your royal highnesses, I understand 
that yery .well, but my meeting with 
the Marchioness de Ventadour was so 
painful — ^there was in it so much that 
disturbed my own serenity — ^that I beg 
you to leave the matter within my 
breast until compelled to reveal it. 
You asked me yesterday if I could be 
faithful. ■ I did not reply. Just now 
Madame de Ventadour offered me a 
million francs if I would leave the 
country. I remain,- and I declare that 
this woman and her followers will 
never again trouble the king's daugh- 
ters. To accomplish this I have given 
her a — ^lesson on the harp, or rather a 
lesson on dissimulation." 

'"Ah," exclaimed Conti, "if you 
could do that, you are a valuable man ! 
I beg you to visit me to-fiaorrow. The 
dauphin and her majesty the queen 
also desire to take lessons on the harp ! " 
Beaumarchais bowed low and concealed 
his emotion while Msaing the hands of 
Adelaide and the prince. 



CHAPTER VL 
"the desikbd." 

Althoitgh the vicissitudes of con- 
tempt and authority, neglect and, 
power, characterized so capriciously 
the court circles of Louis XV., where 
all anticipated a daily surprise origina- 
ting ill the whims of Madame de Pom- 
padour, or some exposed intrigues, yet 
the appearance of Beaumarchais, his 
good fortune and talent, were as strange 
, as they were indispensable. Success in 
gaining the royal favor was the stand- 
ard of merit, and every one ran after 
Caron. 

In those days ideas of conduct con- 
sisted in the most rigorous forinality — 
a sort of Spanish ceremonial gravity ; 
language was robbed of its directness 
and power, confused by metaphor and 



silly notions of euphony, and always ex- 
pected to convey some sentiment of love, 
attempting what is simple and natural 
in manner, but in reality affected and 
absurd. All this, however, prevented 
none from finding pleasure in question- 
able plottings, gambling, and revelry. 
Even the Marchioness de Pompadour, 
who had built the " Pare aux Cerfs " 
for her royal lover, was exceedingly 
careful of outward behavior and eti- 
quette, and could render an orgy ap- 
parently respectable, reminding one of 
pagan times. 

None conducted himself with so 
much truthfulness and grace, or with 
so much self-possession, as Beaumar- 
chais, while he had at the same time 
ample opportunity for the enjoyment 
of his irony. Because aU others could 
only move in certain forms of etiquette, 
they were the more surprised at the 
freedom of his speech and actions, 
while he never exposed himself to at- 
tack, by needlessly hurting any one's 
feelings, and never failed in any respect 
from ignorance. To complete his tri- 
umph, Duvemey called on the after- 
noon of the audience-day, handing to 
Caron the documents, a check from 
Terray for five hundred thousand francs 
on the treasury, as well as a contract 
of partnership. It was also known 
that the Duke de St. Albin had ban- 
ished La Blache from Paris for an in- 
definite time, and that the latter had 
been seen to leave in a •travelling-car- 
riage, accompanied by a pious Jesuit 
father. The Marchioness de Ventadour 
now seldom showed herself in public 
at Versailles, and Maupeau and Terray 
took every opportuiiity to prove their 
devotion to the princesses. Certain 
secret influences ceased, and the aston- 
ished courtiers began to perceive that 
the citizen Beaumarchais could not be 
put down easily or with impunity. 
They considere,d him very difierent 
from the rest of his rank, called him 
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M. Caron de Beaumarchais, and were 
desirous of demonstrating that he was 
the descendant of an ancient family 
forgotten in the obscurity of the Mid- 
dle Ages. It was not considered 
proper to acknowledge so brilliant a 
repilesentative of plebeians. 

It followed, as a matter of course, 
that, in the eyes of Piron, Turgot, and 
Malesherbes, Caron gained in impor- 
tance, and that Batyl, who had lost the 
patronage of La Blache, endeavored to 
banish every suspicion of Beaumar- 
chais, and exerted himself to be suc- 
cessful in his instruction on the harp. 
Caron was so industrious that he was 
SQon considered a master, and could 
really give lessons on that instrument 
to his illustrious pupils. He also de- 
voted himself with zeal and remarka^ 
able good fortune to financial matters, 
in which he was the apt scholar of Du- 
vemey. He was one of those geniuses 
who refine every thing they touch, who 
always know how to improve the right 
opportunity, and, as if by intuition, 
avoid that which has become danger- 
ous, or at least useless. He entered 
into extensive speculations ; and as no 
one, except those interested, knew that 
he was half a millionnaire by means of 
an unknown mother-in-law, his bold 
investments and success caused the 
greatest astonishment. He became fa- 
mous as a business man, and made 
many secret enemies among the nobil- 
ity, the officials and moneyed laen of 
the Rue Quincampoix. He was, in the 
mean time, the confessed favorite of 
the princesses and of Conti, and it was 
well known that he was also received 
by the dauphin and the queen. 

Paris Duvemey was a man of honor ; 
he abandoned his aristocratic relatives, 
felt heartily attached to Caron, and de- 
voted his time partly to charitable pur- 
poses in the construction of buildings, 
and partly to the charming little circle 
in the left wing of the H6tel Piron, 



where Madame Snsie, in her peculiar 
costume, ruled and gained all hearts. 

Those hours were never to be forgot- 
ten which were spent in the bright 
apartments, upon the fragrant terraces, 
and in the vine-arbors of Beaumarchais. 
— Here were united cheerfulness and 
freedom, simplicity and high intelli- 
gence, where assembled Piron and his 
wife, Turgot, Duvemey, Aumont, Mo- 
relly, Malesherbes, Marmontel, Caron, 
Susanna, and even old Beaumarchais. 

Caron, when he found himself in 
good circumstances, -could no longer 
live estranged from his father, who at 
last felt the loss of his son grievously, 
the more so since the latter had become 
a person of wealth and consequence. 
He had five daughters, of whom the 
eldest, Plorine, had married Gilbert, a 
French merchant living in Madrid, and 
taken one of her sisters, Marie, to live 
with her ; but both had been so long 
in Spain that they hardly knew their 
brother. The three younger, however, 
loved him dearly ; and the less indul- 
gence was shown toward Caron the 
more troubled were his sisters, and the 
more unhappy the relation between 
fiither and daughters, so that many sad 
scenes darkened the old watchmaker's 
days. Slowly but deeply came this re- 
gret, and his longing for his son ren- 
dered him more morose and whimsical. 
He struggled to resist the idea of hav- 
ing committed any ■^rong concerning 
Caron. His pride, his notions of pa- 
ternal dignity that he could never err 
in reference to his child, prevented him 
from taking the first step toward a rec- 
onciliation, especially now that his . 
" son had become a great man at court, 
and did not care for his father." 

One day, to the no small surprise of 
the old gentleman, as well as of his 
daughters, an equipage stopped at the 
door. Caron and Susanua entered the 
store, kissed their father's hand, and 
asked himif he was still angry. As with 
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most rough and obstinate ciaracters, 
this unexpected yisit operated so won- 
derfully that the old paternal feeling 
long suppressed broke through all re- 
straint, and his desire for the love of 
his son became irresistible. Papa 
Beaumarchais now never passed an 
evening in which he did not go to the 
H6tel Piron, either alone or with his 
daughters Margot, Claire, and Jeanne, to 
sun himself in Caron's happiness, listen 
to the conversation of intellectual men, 
or entertain Susanna, whom he seemed 
especially to have taken to his heart. 
It was amusing to witness his attempts 
to excuse his former cruelty and sup- 
posed paternal right. He would say, 
whenever there was any occasion: 
"Yes, indeed, children, you always 
considered me cruel — a very barbarian ; 
but would Caron and Susie have be- 
come what they are, if, as a wise father, 
I had not sent them to a school of sor- 
row ? There you learned to love each 
other, and to work for your living; 
there you became prudent I Oh, yes, I 
knew what I was about; I was aware 
that an experience of suffering makes 
the man ! " Though those interested 
did not perhaps feel the truth of this, 
so far as his conduct was concerned, 
they jestingly assented, as well as their 
friends, and permitted the good man to 
enjoy an illusion necessary to his self- 
esteem and happiness. 

Beaumarchais had not such success 
in the secret political mission in which 
the princesses employed /him. Part of 
it he managed with suqjrising celerity, 
for he destroyed the alliance of the 
Jesuits with the ruling mistress (Ma- 
dame de Pompadour) and her party, 
whose object was to abolilsh the influence 
and position of the king's daughters, to 
estrange altogether the already-separa- 
ted royal family, and to cover up in 
forgetfulness Damien's attempt. Caron, 
as a, professor of music, had the entrge, 
notwithstanding the court spies of Ver- 



sailles, at the residences of the queen, 
the dauphin, Conti, the most powerful 
parliamentary members, the families of 
Richelieu, Machault, Noailles, and Luy- 
nes, and knew how to make use of all 
means in instituting a closer alliance 
among the different members of the 
royal house. But the power of Beau- 
marchais seemed to end there, and 
every step beyond, which the prin- 
cesses expected from him (particularly 
as to the fall of Madame de Pompa- 
dour), by degrees made him certain 
that all such interference would only 
increase the common misery, at the ex- 
pense of his own sacrifice. The signs 
of the new times, though still apparently 
unimportant, increased, and the hopes 
of Caron, Morelly, and theii- friends, 
were turned to higher subjects than 
cabinet intrigues. 

It was toward the end of 1760 that 
Beaumarchais finally and irrevocably 
came to that conclusion. %The long and 
wearisome attempt to withdraw Choi- 
seul, the minister of war, from the inter- 
ests of the Marchioness de Pompadour, 
was completely fi'ustrated about this 
time, and the mode of operation had to 
be changed, if the princesses and their 
party did not wish to leave themselves 
in some respects exposed. The younger 
members of the royal family, therefore, 
desired a secret meeting. Every thing 
was arranged in such a manner by 
Piron and Caron that no suspicion was 
excited at Versailles of this family 
council. 

The autumn was already tingeing the 
foliage of the vine, when the Chevalier 
de Piron, with the princesses, accom- 
panied only by two confidential ladies- 
in-waiting and Count d'Aumont, drove 
from Versailles, their winter residence, 
to St. Cyr, pretending that they vpished 
to devote a few days to the inspection 
of this celebrated establishment. Beau- 
marchais, who was freed from official 
service for the present, left Susaima un- 
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der the protection of his family and 
Madame de Piron, and persuaded Tur- 
got, Malesherbes, and even Morelly, to 
an excursion to Saint-Cloud, Vaucres- 
son, and Roquencourt. They passed 
the Barrifere Vaugirard in a hired car- 
riage. They did not stay long in Saint- 
Cloud; for Morelly disliked the palaces, 
and the artificial forms of the trees, and 
longed to go farther into a freer nature, 
where he could find simpler people, and 
pastoral peace. They soon reached 
Roquencourt, but the vicinity of Ver- 
sailles, the high-road leading in a 
southerly direction from Marly toMauUe, 
thence to Evreux and Conches, deprived 
the village of aU prospect of a retired 
and quiet sojourn. 

As it Was still early, Caron proposed 
that they go a little farther, to Bailly, 
and, leaving the public road, remain 
over night at Rennemoulin, a solitary 
hamlet .on the declivity of the moun- 
tains reaching from Marly. They could 
return on the following day through 
the valley and Versailles, or by way of 
the lovely Arcis. Arrived at the inn, 
they were rather tired, and soon slept, 
except Turgot, who remained up an 
hour contemplating the heavens. The 
materialist became a poet in the pres- 
ence of infinite space, with its innumer- 
able suns. 

It is conceded that no other capital 
possesses such charming landscapes in 
its environs as Paris — ^with their parks, 
chateaux, hiUs, forests, and waters. 
The Vale of Arcis is beautiful because 
it has been preserved from unnatural 
cultivation, the glaring buildings ofthe 
wealthy, and public intercourse. On 
the north it has the heights of Marly ; 
on the east the Park of Versailles ; the 
summits of the Arcis Mountains tower 
toward the south, and gently slope to 
the plains of the west. Louis XIV., a 
sovereign of taste, had preserved this 
neighborhood from the ravages of art. 
When Le Notre had displayed his 



genius at Versailles, he left the vale un- 
touched, so that it remained as Nature 
made it, with its wooded heights and 
flowery plains. The ting enclosed it 
within the circle of his possessions, but 
would not suffer any thing there that 
could remind the beholder of the 
refinements of cultivation. The contrast 
of the architecture of Versailles with 
this natural landscape made a very 
pleasant impression on every mind. 

The fi-iends sat for some time after 
breakfast, the following morning, in 
silent delight, at the beauty and prod- 
igality of Nature, never wearied of 
conferring benefits on mankind. " If I 
were a hermit," finally began Morelly, 
" a real professional one, I would bmld 
my hut here, that I might die in view 
of this landscape." 

" And why not live here, peacefully, 
like a philosopher, a free man among 
free men ? " asked Malefeherbes. 

"Among free men? That will scarcely 
be in our day ? " said Turgot. 

" And the happiness of the philos- 
opher is also not certain ! To be wise 
is to feel that all that is earthly is tran- 
sient, and to experience misfortune is to 
become wise. The progress of human 
well-being is slow. Even a divine idea 
needs centuries to bear aU its fruits 
among men. Can a philosopher, there- 
fore, be happy? Never, or he must 
have no heart, and, in his own enjoy- 
ment, hear not the groaning world 
around him. This landscape is indeed 
beautiful; and perhaps yonder, in that 
little cluster of cottages, there may be 
a paradise, where all hopes are realized, 
and where great and sacred principles 
may be venerated, such as might prac- 
tically rule and bless all mankmd. 

" And how difierent is the impression 
of Nature from that of the pompous 
fashions of man ! " said Malesherbes, 
in a melancholy voice. "Nay, how 
different from that of the condition of 
the people that call themselves children 
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of the soil I Those charming hamlets 
conceal ignorance and misery ; and the 
blooming ields, on which twice ' as 
many persons could live, are robbed 
by the covetousness of oflScials, by de- 
vouring tax-gatherers, paralyzing both 
energy and contentment. The people 
are dying beneath the yoke of slavery, 
and are little better than the brutes ; in 
some respects worse, ibr they are con- 
scious of their shame." 

"To reconcile them to it," said 
Morelly — " to prevent them from mur- , 
Tti iirin g against this earthly davei-y, by 
promising them heaven — ^is the busi- 
ness of priests calling themselves ser- 
vants of Christ ! " 

" But when the consolation ceases to 
have its effect, and long-suffering is at 
an end," exclaimed Turgot, sarcasti- 
cally — " when the deluded understand- 
ing of the century begins to think and 
demands its right — when the -day-lar 
borers, beggars, and serfs, reniember 
that there, to the left of usj at Ver- 
sailles, lies the origin of all their suffer- 
ings, where unchaste women squander 
what is obtained by the sweat of hon- 
est brows — ^that yonder, in Marly, the 
nobles in their hunts destroy whole 
fields, and that before the eyes cxf 
the oppresse'd stand the columns of a 
proud palace whose master has absolute 
power, — ^when they come to think of 
these things, there will be a prospect of 
dangerous dispontent and a new order 
of affairs ! " 

"Let us not think of them now," 
said Beaumarchais, " let us nc>t' attempt 
to anticipate ! It is the duty of aU-real 
friends of their country to prevent so- 
cial agitation. The chains of an op- 
pressed people should be broken only 
when they are worthy of freedom — 
when they can bear it without licen- 
tiousness. Is not that the better idea, 
Father Morelly ? " 

" If it were only true ! Yonder par- 
adise seems suitable for one to make a 



trial. I should like to know to whom 
it belongs." 

" That is what I am endeavoring to 
recollect. In this vicinity ought to be 
Trianon, the villa of the dauphin. I see 
no other edifice which better corre- 
sponds to my idea of it ! " 

" Just like us 1 " and Turgot laugh- 
ed. "We are natives of Paris, and 
know so little of its environs ! The 
side toward Versailles, however, is not 
the one the heart of a patriot would 
care to explore." 

" To decide the question, particu- 
larly as the villa is so near," said Caron, 
smilingly, " let us visit the proprietor, 
and ask him whether he would not 
like to give his subjects a good educa- 
tion, and see for himself if it would be 
of service to them." 

" That would be realizing Utopia in 
a very naive manner I " laughed Mo- 
relly, " Caron certainly does not lack 
courage. How confidently he turns to 
the field-path where that horseman is, 
as if he supposed we should receive an 
invitation ! " 

" I rather think we would be enlight- 
ened in our refofms by means of forest- 
ers and bull-dogs," replied Turgot. 

" If that is Trianon, we need not fear 
such treatment," said Malesherbes, " for 
the dauphin ij civil ; but that he would 
shrug his shoulders and laugh at us, is 
certain." 

" But suppose I insist on my plan, and 
show you how you are mistaken ? — 
That ia Trianon. On the heights, the 
pavilion with the cupola is Little Tria- 
non, and the dauphin — expects us ! " 

" The dauphin ! " exclaimed Male- 
sherbes. 

"Expects us ? " asked Morelly. 

" Beaumarchais, do not indulge in a 
bad jest I" exclaimed Turgot. 

" I can only repeat that the prince is 
waiting for us," replied Caron; "he 
ordered me to bring you to Trianon, 
and without making any stir about it. 
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That is the object of our excursion. 
You -will find the princesses and Piron, 
and I believe yonder rider is M. d'Au- 
mont, in citizen's clothes, probably in- 
tending to meet us. Versailles is 
near; therefore, prudence! — you un- 
derstand ! " 

" Caron, I" pray you," said Turgot, 
"what made the dauphin think of 
us?" 

" For myself," said Morelly in excite- 
ment, "I am a plain old fellow; he 
cannot desire to see me 1 " 

" My dear friends, do you remember, 
at our farewell banquet in the Pigeon- 
nier, that I remarked you would have 
need of me? I am no philosopher, no 
economist ; I cannot control great in- 
fluences to restore the state ; but I can 
open the door to the highest places for 
physicians, men of honor and truth. 
Do you now comprehend ? The dau- 
phin is pious, simple, of strict moral- 
ity and beneficent heart; the people 
know this, and call him the ' Desired.' 
Some say he is Jesuit ; but Piron, my- 
self, and a few other intimates, know 
that he has a magnanimous mind, se- 
cretly glowing with hopes for a re- 
newed and better condition of the peo- 
ple. Since the attempt at the king's 
assassination, priestly prejudice has no 
more power over him. For us he is 
really the ' Desired,' to whom we wish 
nothing but long life ! " 

The friends of Beaumarchais were 
much moved; "And what does he 
know about us ? " asked Malesherbes. 

" I gave Mm your memorials and a 
copy of the Basiliade, aud he said to 
me : 'If these men are really such as 
their writings indicate, I must make 
their personal acquaintance.' But, 
truly, there isD'Aumont — ^I was not de- 
ceived. Let us meet him." 

" I never could have expected this ! " 
exclaimed Turgot. 

" It would be surprising if all the 
storms threatening our political hori- 



zon were suddenly dissipated. How 
much the nation would owe you I " 
Malesherbes seized the hand of Beau- 
marchais. 

" He is the son of my heart, who will 
never disgrace me," whispered Morelly. 
"Well, then', let us go. The future 
monarch must take us as he finds us." 
They descended the declivity, at the 
foot of which they met the jovial D'Au- 
mont. After a short greeting, Caron 
and the captain spoke a few works in a 
low voice, when the latter rode quickly 
away, the others following slowly on 
foot. 

" Will not our coachman wonder 
we remain so long ? " said Male- 
sherbes. 

" I told him to wait for us. We are 
financial directors, inspecting this re- 
gion." 

"You have exercised great pru- 
dence, even toward us ! " said Turgot, 
smiling. 

" Certainly ; it is necessary that we 
should be cautious. I have now no 
more reason for secrecy, and you may 
estimate the value of an incognito. The 
princesses succeeded in escaping to 
Trianon only by pretending that they 
wished to visit St. Cyr. If in Ver- 
sailles it were known that they are 
here, you would soon see the roads 
swarming with embroidered spies." 

" Very possible ! " replied Male- 
sherbes. " We must theretbre be very 
careful in making our appearance." 

" We shall avoid the palace, and go 
up by the village. Piron will await us 
at the back of the park, and take us to 
Little Trianon, where we shall find their 
royal highnesses." 

The party hastened their steps, in 
order to reach the cool banks of the 
Mauldrg. The sun was oppressive, and 
they passed on in silence, each occu- 
pied with his own serious thoughts. 
When they stepped on the bridge, Ca- 
ron said : " To elude suspicion, Morelly 
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and myself ■will go in advance, but not 
so far that you lose sight of us. Be- 
sides, you cannot miss the road." 

The friends separated as they walked 
in the shadows of the stately poplars, 
through which could be seen the pal- 
ace with its shining colonnade, and 
high above all the kiosk. They felt 
grave, though, an indefinable pleasure 
possessed their minds in view of hours 
that rarely return, and which the pride 
and sometimes the sadness of old age 
brings to the brooding memory. 

Trianon ! What a mournful yet 
sweet sound — a minor chord — in the 
drama of France ! Trianon ! the cra- 
dle and the grave of a century's hope — 
of a new epoch in history ! 

Little Trianon, built in the form of a 
Moorish temple, was nothing but a ro- 
tunda with three entrances. The kiosk 
was united with it by a short passage, the 
lower floor of which, lighted by four win- 
dows, formed a small drawing-room, 
from which a ■winding staircase led to the 
cupola, ■where ■was a perfect panorama 
for miles around. The rotunda itself 
contained four apartments, each having 
a different • prospect, all opening on a 
court-yard surrounded by pillars, or 
rather a green-house, receiving light 
and warmth from above. In the cen- 
tre of this temple, couches and chairs 
invited to rest and solitude. 
, In the flowery court, several persons 
of high rank were talking familiarly. 
They ■were the princesses Adelaide, 
Sophie, and Victorie, and thfe dauphin- 
ess, Maria Josepha, the daughter of 
Frederick Augustus in.. King of Po- 
land, a fair and charming woman of 
about twenty-four, of transparent com- 
plexion, and remarkable gentleness of 
manner, as if the result of sorrow. But 
she was not unhappy, for she loved her 
husband, and was undisturbed by the 
jealousies and cares incident to her 
rank. Her temperament was naturally 
melancholy, increased by her educa- 



tion at the court of Dresden. While 
yet very young, she had experienced 
the consequences of the rule of Madame 
de Pompadour, in her grandfather's 
casej and had seen her famUy humili- 
ated by the war of the Austrian succes- 
sion and the complicated quarrels with 
Frederick 11. She witnessed the same 
unhallowed authority in the demorali- 
zation of Prance, still more glaring and 
shameless. It ■was a great trial for her 
that her consort should be censured 
before the king and the nation, and 
that the abyss between father and son 
widejjed day by day. Her pi^ty and 
honest German feeling made her a 
quiet housewife, realizing her happi- 
ness in her own family, and, in nervous 
sensitiveness, withdrawing from inti- 
macy with the outer world. Holding 
her white hand in his, sat her husband, 
four years her senior, whose grave yet 
winning appearance impressed every 
one. 

Monseigneur the dauphin was tall, 
and his movements graceM. A sallow 
complexion and deep-sunken eyes indi- 
cated some desease, that, notwithstand- 
ing the skin of physicians, did not. ap- 
pear to be relieved. The people loved 
him, and called him "ie Desire," to 
whose throne they would can-y their 
complaints, and by whose wise and 
beneficent reign they hoped to become 
prosperous and happy. 

On this occasion no courtier, no trou- 
blesome lackey, no marshal,, with his 
ceremonious constraint, was present. 
Two little boys werd amusing them- 
selves in plucking off the leaves and 
buds of the flowers to plant a minia- 
ture garden of their own; they were 
the eldest sons of the dauphin, the 
Duke de Bourbon, . and his younger 
brother Berri, who afterward, as Louis 
XVI., was the last, before the revolu- 
tion, to wear the crown of the Capets. 

" From all appearance, my dear 
brother," said Adelaide, in reply to 
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some remark, " our object has miscar- 
ried. Our royal mother can hope noth- 
ing from Ohoiseul, however fiiendly 
he may appear ; it is either cunning or 
embarra&sment that makes him delay 
a decision.'' 

" He will persist," said the dauphin, 
" even against the marchioness, until 
the German war is over. He will not 
be in earnest with our royal "mother 
until Madame de Pompadour is about 
to disappoint his hopes, arising from 
the unfortunate alliance between Aus- 
tria and France — nay, perhaps not un- 
til he is near his fall. You must never 
believe a slanderer." 

'' And how can a discredited minis- 
ter assist us against a woman who has 
undisputed sway over the king ? " 
sighed the dauphiness. 

" It is said that Ohoiseul has become 
more popular with the nation and the 
Parliament since his disagreement with 
the marchioness," said Sophie. . 

" He has gained but little," replied 
monseigneur, " if Frederick H. obtain 
such another important victory over 
us. A minister of war is always need- 
ing money, and the Parliament detests 
that ; besides, as I infer from our cousin 
Conti's observations, Ohoiseul reUes on 
a very different support to keep him 
in his position — the secret assistance 
of our old foe, our cousin of Orleans. 
He holds the peerage in his hand, 
coquets with the dogmas of the phi- 
Idsophers, and empty Jansenism, and 
vrill devote himself to any party that 
will serve the ambition of his house." 

"And this unhappy, inimical fami- 
ly," exclaimed Maria Josepha, " are 
associated with the Bourbons to their 
detriment; our children will have to 
combat their pernicious influences, as 
we are doing, and as our ancestors 
did." 

" If our children have the energy of 
Louis XrV., and the sense of their fa- 
ther, to foresee the convulsions of the 



times, they will not have much to do," 
replied the dauphin. "We must, in 
the mean time, bear the misery of these 
days, until the decree of Nature puts 
an end to.it — ^I see that well enough. 
However, Henry and. Louis, Xavier 
and Charles, shall see better times, if 
God give me strength, as I hope He 
will. Every family causes its own 
ruin ; passion and its weaknesses are 
universal enemies. Perhaps Provi- 
dence permitted us to live through so 
much shame and afiliction, that we 
may root up from among us those 
worst foes of monarchs ! " He looked 
at the innocent boys with profound 
emotion; all eyes turned in the same 
direction. He felt as a father who 
lives but for the future of his children ; 
and the princesses, as members of a 
family relying on a younger generation 
— on two children playing with the 
flowers, that withered as soon as 
planted. 

" May Heaven graciously grant .^t ! 
What parents can do, if they live long 
enough, that — " the lady looked fer- 
vently at her husband. Somettiing 
like terror lay in her glance. A slight 
noise aroused them from their musings. 
Oount de Mouy opened the side-door, 
and the dauphin beckoned to him. 

" Well, my dear count ? " 

" Beaumarchais has arrived ftom 
Paris. The three gentlemen monsei- 
gneur wished to see are with him." 

" I hope all has been done quietly 1 " 

" Certainly, monseigneur. Caron 
merely asked his companions to make 
a little excursion into the country with 
him. He did not acquaint them with 
his object until they left Eennemouliu 
on foot. If your enemies know any 
thing about it at Versailles, they must 
deal in secrecy." 

"Will it not be necessary flrst to see 
the professor alone, my brother?" 
whispered Adelaide. 

"Call Beaumarchais, count, and let 
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the others take a collation in the Swiss 
house ; the morning is warm. Let 
Prandin wait on them, he is reliable." 
Mouy hastened away ; and Caron,.who 
was waiting in the anteroom, ap- 
peared. 

" Well, my brave feUow," smiled the 
dauphin, " do you bring us bad news 
and a welcome visitor ? " 

" I fear the former, but to find the 
other true, would make me very happy, 
monseigneur. Will you please hear 
what I wish to say ? " 

" Speak without ceremony." 

" Chois^ul's advances were mere 
feints, and her majesty the queen must 
not allow herself to be deceived any 
longer. His royal- highness the Prince 
de Conti has probably already ex- 
plained that Orleans and Choiseul have 
formed an alliance. Of course, it is a 
union of two persons, where each will 
endeavor to-dnpe the other." 

" Very possible ! "jeered' the dauphin. 
" But in what manner does Choiseul 
intend to delude Orleans ! " 

" Exactly as he acted with her ma- 
jesty. His object is to become prime 
minister, and govern Prance. Even 
should the marchioness fall from her 
position or die, he will find means to 
retain his place. He has a very hand- 
some sister ! " A eiy of indignation 
followed. 

" The Duchess Beatrice de Gram- 
mont ? " asked Maria Josepha, in sur- 
prise. 

" How did you obtain that informa- 
tion ? " 

" Tour royal highnesses are aware of 
the intimate relations sustained by 
Madame de Pompadour with Terray, 
Silhouet, and Maupeau. My partner 
Paris Duverney has great influence on 
Terray, and as the abb6 would like to 
deprive M. de Silhouet of any share in 
the financial department, and Maupeau 
makes pretensions to the premiership, 
all were not a little terrified when one 



day Choiseul managed to present his 
sister to the king. Madame de Gram- 
mont made a deep impression, and the 
Marchioness de Pompadour became 
very anxious about herself. This was 
the real cause of her disagreement with 
Choiseul, who is always frightening 
her with his sister. But the marchion- 
ess knew how to regain her empire, and 
the game will end in the displacement 
of one or the other, or, perhaps, with a 
reconciliation. What can her majesty 
expect ? " 

" And is there no hope that the king 
wiU finally become disgusted with his 
own conduct?" The dauphin rose: 
"Your opinion is, that one mistress 
removed will only make way for 
another; that neither age nor satiety 
will cure the king — " 

" Nothing but death can do that ! " 
interrupted Beaumarchais. "It is a 
severe decision, monseigneur, but I 
vouch for its truth. And more, I aver 
that Madame de Pompadour, though 
she is cursed by the whole nation, is 
not the worst ; that her successors will 
surpass her in wastefulness and im- 
morality, without possessing her shrewd- 
ness and refinement; Vice becomes 
grosser with age. It is sad that I must 
say so — ^that I must give expression to 
what you have long felt, but it must be 
said, that the situation may become 
clear. Orleans is speculating on this 
growing prodigality," 

"How do you know that ? " 

"The duke is intiniate with Mile. 
Eaucourt, the singer, whose husband 
Debrelon is in my power."' _ 

" And do you deny the possibility of 
any change for the better?" asked 
Adelaide, excitedly. 

"Not exactly, your royal highness, 
for who can calculate the power of des- 
tiny or accident? We can only judge 
the future according to the past. The 
illustrious royal family must accustom 
themselves to expect no iinprovemeut 
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during the king's life. All attempts to 
reason with him will only end in prov- 
ing the folly of hope'; there are too 
many foes of virtue, and his majesty 
stands at their head, even if only on 
account of his weakness." 

" In the interim, time passes, the dis- 
contented become more clamorous, the 
conditioil of affairs more complicated. 
It is quite certain that North America 
vrill rebel against the mother country, 
and such examples are contagious ! I 
^should think we had enough of inflam- 
able material as well as persons to make 
use of it." 

"That is all true, monseigneur; we 
may believe we see great coming events 
very plainly, even ijf at a distance, and 
perhaps better than the next generation, 
thojigh nearer to them. We should 
not forget that a calm precedes the 
tempest." 

" But what do you mean by all this, 
Beaumarchais, what do you wish us to 
imderstand ? " 

" I mean to point out the only thing 
to which the nation yet may look for- 
ward — ^your government, you yourself, 
monseigneur ! You are doubly the 
' Desired, ' you wiE be a father to the 
people, and educate your own son so as 
to make him wiser. Then all these 
troubles will not hurt us ; Orleans wiU 
be powerless, and so wUl the example of 
a rebellious foreign land. You will pre- 
pare and grant those benefits of your 
own accord that other nations must 
obtain by bloody conflict." A pause 
ensued. 

" And so you have again arrived at 
the BaiiUade, my friend, have you ? " 

"I have not come to that, monsei- 
gneur, but to the certainty that you are 
not insensible to the spirit of Morelly, 
Turgot, and Malesherbes, because they 
are concerned with the future — men who 
are not^solely occupied with ideas of 
destruction, and who would build up 
as well as destroy.^ 



"You are right, and I thank you. 
Conduct the gentlemen into the blue- 
room." Beaumarchais withdrew. 

" You see, my dears, how correctly I 
judged. Hope nothing from our father. 
It is disgraceful enough for a son to be 
obliged to confess that the death of his 
parent would be the greatest benefit of 
Providence 1 Wretched mother ! It is 
a hard blow, let us hope it is the last ! 
Courage, dearest Josepha ! Let us place 
all faith in ourselves and our children, 
and in the Great Father above, who 
never deceives." He pressed young 
Bourbon to his heart, raised little Berri 
in his arms and kissed him. "For you, 
for you ! " he murmured, leading them 
back to their amusements. "Let us 
shake off the old world, before we are 
buried in its ruins. I will try the new 
one those men are attempting to con- 
struct." He left the rotunda. 

In the mean while Caron, Mouy, and 
Aumont conducted the three visitors 
into the blue-room, and all awaited in 
excitement an audience as unusual as it 
was dangerous. The door of the ad- 
joining study opened, and the dauphin 
entered with a friendly greeting. "As 
this first meeting must naturally be 
unceremonious, let us dispense with 
formal presentation. If I am not greatly 
mistaken, this venerable gentleman is 
the author of the Basiliade, our modern 
Plato, but who has' the advantage of 
founding his state upon the truths of 
Christianity. Am I fight ? " 

" Yes, monseigneur," replied Morelly, 
"I wrote the work to which you refer, 
and the Book of Laws." 

" Are you an abbC ? " 

" No, monseigneur. I have taken 
orders, but have not, however, received 
any other position than that of teacher 
at St Lazare." 

" Your superiors did wrong. A man 
of your talent would have suited better 
the pulpit, the academy, or the lectm-e- 
room of the Sorbonne." 
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" I do not tMnk so, your royal high- 
ness. I have all I deserve. ' Suffer 
little children'to come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven ! ' And 
I have entered, I trust, this heavenly 
kingdom." 

" I should think your work must 
have procured for you many admirers 
and patrons. But I am afraid, while 
you were thinking how to render the 
human race happy, you yourself have 
gained nothing." 

" Oh no, monseigneur ! Others in my 
place jvould probably consider them- 
selves poor, for I possess none of what 
are called the luxuries or even conve- 
niences of life. But I have a garment to 
- clothe me, though it may not be new, 
and a dweUing, though a very humble 
one. I have always had enough to eat, 
and never wanted books or paper. 
Tour royal highness asks after my 
patrons ? I published both my works 
anonymously." 

" Are you not known there in Paris ? 
Are not your colleagues, the philoso- 
phers, aware of your ability?" 

" They are acquainted with my books," 
snuled Morelly, "but not my person. 
The reason is, chat I do not wish to be- 
long to their circle. "What am I to do 
there? Those, people expatiate upon 
what ought not to be, or what must 
necessarily decay. Or they arm them- 
selves offensively,* and use their ener- 
gies only in attack. Shall I increase 
their number ? And that for the sake 
of my own profit? Their dogmas 
are not mine, and yet I am as little in- 
clined to assail any new truth really dis- 
covered by them, as to give up, so near 
the grave, the happy dreams in which 
I have grown old." 

"Do you consider yourself a dream- 
er?" said the dauphin, jestingly. "That 
is at least a frank confession ! " 

" Indeed, monseigneur, I hope you do 
not consider me in any other light. 
Can a man in our day have become 



old without considering my work a 
dream?" 

"I am glad you judge of yom-self in 
that way, as it will be easier for us to 
come to an understanding on many 
things. But suppose your ideas contain 
errors? " 

" Then the fault lies in my weak per- 
ception, your royal highness; I may 
yet have too many prejudices, and be 
too narrow-minded ; I may belong too 
much to the old times, to have a clear 
iijsight as to what is practicable in these 
days. I vriU sacrifice all my errors to 
you, but not my dreams." 

" You are an extraordinary man ! " 
exclaimed the dauphin. , " But if you 
are aware that the BasUiacU is a mere 
poem of a paradise on earth, and you 
admit that it may contain errors, why 
do you believe in it with an almost re- 
ligious fervor ? Suppose I ask you how 
you would at present realize your fan- 
cies f " ' 

" I answer, your royal highness, that 
I could not realize them. Why do I 
believe in them? Because they are 
founded on the enduring precepts of 
Christ, on true conceptions of human- 
ity, on the simplest laws of fraternity 
and equality, on the consciousness of 
our common descent, and that redemp- 
tion for which He died. I believe 
that, by and by, a purified and devel- 
oped human race will establish that 
which now I only imagine. Some er- 
rors may be personally mine, Iput the 
truths I anticipate wiU stand. I con- 
sider what I have published as involv- 
ing the best and final destiny of our 
race, from which the Middle Ages de- 
viated. Ah, a deep longing is felt in 
the generation of the present day to re- 
turn to those old paths! Prom this 
feeling originate indeed the bold and 
too often bitter thoughts of our philoso- 
phers; but we must not therefore quite 
despise them. Prom a yearning for 
the good came my poem, and yet the 
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same feeling may also produce passions 
demoralizing and destroying all. Oh 
that some monarch with a great heart 
arose, who would guide the world 
gently back to the almost forgotten pe- 
riod of Christian faith and loTe — one 
who would imperceptibly loosen the 
chains, and take France painlessly 
over the hazards of the age 1 I stand 
before you, monseigneur; shall I say 
you alone can do this ? " 

The dauphin laid his hand on the 
old man's shoulder. "I wonld ^o 
all this, Morelly. Tou may think, but 
J, even when a king, can only , act 
within the limits of the possible. 
What is the possible ? " 

" You must not ask Ae that, your 
royal highness ; my only worth is in 
the truth and perspicuity of my ideas. 
My friends Turgot and Malesherbes 
can answer you much better than I. 
But one thing I can say. As we were 
coming hither, and beheld with glad 
eyes the smiling village of Trianon, an 
Eden in itself, my poem occurred to 
me. No man can render the universe 
happy ; he would find it difilcult even 
to become the benefactor of a nation, 
but to bless a. village is a task not so 
difficult." ' 

" You think we might make a trial 
with Trianon ? " The dauphin mused 
a few moments, and then said, " this is 
not our last meeting, Morelly ! Well, 
let realities take the place of fancies." 
He approached Turgot and Male- 
sherbes. I have seen your memorials, 
gentlemen. I am greatly pleased with 
them ; you may dedicate them to me 
when you publish them. What do 
you propose, in order to make a begin- 
ning in the improvement of the people ? 
Speak in plain terms." 

" That unequal taxation may cease," 
replied Turgot, " and the corruption as- 
sociated with it of farming the taxes — 
that the pressure of serfdom and feu- 
dal ascendency be first diminished and 



then wholly abolished, and that work 
be provided for the people by manufac- 
turing and agricultural industry, — these 
reforms will become sources of wealth 
and contentment. Men deteriorate 
when they are idle, and still more so 
when they are egotistic ; but if their 
attention is turned to the noblest ambi- 
tion, that of education and a freer en- 
joyment of life, then much evil will be 
destroyed by the root. We must begin 
where Colbert left off." 

"But to render this mental culture 
possible," continued Malesherbes, " the 
Board of Censure must be abolished, 
your royal highness. No evil is pre- 
vented by that inquisition ; fqr the 
most immoral writings creep anony- 
mously into the hands of readers, and 
much that is good is suppressed. Even 
when errors arise in literature, they are 
refuted by means of the same liberty 
that gave them utterance ; and for a 
public criminal, let a public court be 
established. Schools and churches 
should be a serious consideration of the 
state, and the rich livings dispensed 
with in favor of the lower clergy. We 
must reawaken the Estates-General, that 
they may take part in the national re- 
generation and hear the wishes of the 
people.- The nobility must be gained 
over by honorable positions ; the citi- 
zens, by rewards and various advan- 
tages. Believe me, monseigneur, a re- 
newed life and prosperity will bless 
the country, and the troubles that have 
accumulated since the days of Madame 
de Maintenon will disappear." 

" Do you honestly think all this 
practicable ? " 

" Under your firm gQvern,ment, yes, 
monseigneur ! " exclaimed Malesherbes. 

" Gentlemen, be assured, that if I — 
ever become king," and the prince's 
frame trembled, " all this shall be done. 
May God grant that it be not too 
late ! " 

" It is never too late to do good. 
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your royal highness! " said Turgot, en- 
thusiastically. 

" Let that be our consolation, gentle- 
men. I wish you in the mean time to 
gather experience and make prepara- 
tion. I will procure you opportuni- 
ties to gain a .deeper insight into abuses, 
and to make recruits for our future 
purposes. The people caU me by a 
happy name. My heart bleeds that 
they have occaBion thus to designate me, 
but Heaven is my witness that they 
shall not be deceived in me. I do not 
say farewell 1 " He saluted them in 
great emotion and withdrew, followed 
by Count de Mouy. 

Morelly, Turgot, and Malesherbes, 
pressed each other's hands in delight. 
"Well," smiled' Beaumarchais, "I do 
not think we need longer be ashamed 
of the garret in the Pigeonnier." 

" If we ever felt so, Caron, it is time 
to repent of it." 

"The day on which this prince as- 
cends th§ throne will be a day of jubi- 
lee," whispered Lamoignon. 

Count B'Aumont entered. He had' 
received orders to show them Trianon, 
and attend >to their convenience and 
amusement. The dauphin intended to 
present them to his fatnUy in the even- 
ing. 

The sun was -setting. A day had 
passed whose results were expected 
with anxiety. The friends, guided by 
D'Aumont, had wandered upon the, 
hills, through the gardens and forests, 
and the little village. Everywhere 
they observed signs of industry, good 
feeling, and appreciation of refinement. 
Great Trianon, however, was avoided, 
to escape the cmious eyes of the cour- 
tiers, who had followed the dauphin in 
that direction — a retinue that always 
had a double object. The visitor.3 
were descending from the mountain 
ruin to the garden of Little Trianon, 
where the roses and the lOies bloomed 
side by side. On the right was a Swiss 



hut, concealed by maples and oaks, and 
on the left, a grotto, surrounded by 
ehnsand chestnut-trees, near which was 
a marble fountain with its shells and 
Nereids. In this place, to enjoy a rural 
repast, were assembled the family of 
the dauphin, as well as his sisters, at- 
teniiedonly byTiron, Mouy, D'Aumont, 
and Saubret, the old forest-keeper of 
the prinee. When Caron and his com- 
panions appeared, monseigneur slowly 
went to meet them. 

»" Well, how have you amused your- 
selves, gentlemen ? I hope the count 
treated you with all politeness." 

" Yes, your royal highness," replied 
Lamoignon, "we have passed the day 
in continual mijoyment." 

" I am sorry I could not share it. 
But our circumstances require caution, 
and I wished leisure to consider our 
conversation of this morning. Did not 
some of your paradisiacal illusions, 
encouraged perhaps by the distant 
heights at Marly, vanish on a nearer 
approach, Father Morelly? One of 
our new philosophers, I think Voltaire, 
says, that heaven appears beautiful 
only because it is so remote ; and that 
if we chance to get there -we shall find 
it to be an infinite nothing — its charm 
is its unattainableness." 

" That is a very skeptical remark,'' 
said the old man. "I will cfedit it 
when Voltaire sends me a confirmation 
from beyond the grave. But I am al- 
ways willing to believe that whatever 
heaven we have here is nothing, if I 
am only clearly informed of the other. 
In most cases it happens that the pre- 
vailing philosophy knows little of ei- 
ther; religion satisfies me best. Men 
are of the earth, and very apt to bring 
their modes of measurement to judge 
of spiritual things. Our outward or- 
gans cannot apprehend what does not 
belong to their sphere. It is not half 
so absurd for a ploughboy to pass sen- 
tence about a ship, or a blockhead 
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about a work of art. We should pre- 
sume to give positive verdicts only on 
matters with which we are familiar, 
and even then with caution and mod- 
esty ; for we have not reached the limit 
of even this sort of worldly knowledge, 
and, by further discovery, what we now 
believe true may be false.— But this is 
really an Eden ;, I find it more beautiful 
than I had imagined. You have ren- 
dered our parting very sad, monseign- 
eiu\" 

" But, according to ypur philosophy, 
you do not consider it completed." 

"Heaven itself is not completed. 
We shall still progress. God alone is 
perfect 1 His own creation is but a 
shadowy reflex, and, where art inter- 
venes, it should be in reference to what 
we really know of Him, thus guiding 
our aspirations after the absolutely 
good and true.'' 

" Just as Trianon develops the ideas 
of the Basiliade ? " 

" That would be too bold, your royal 
highness; it is not due to me or my 
poem." 

"Advance, gentlemen. I wish to 
present you to niy family." The dau- 
phin led them to the front of the grot- 
to, where the ladies were. " Here is 
Madame JOsepha, my wife, the dau- 
phiness ; there are my amiable sisters, 
their highnesses, Adelaide, Sophie, and 
"Viotorie. I introduce to you, my dears, 
the poet and philosopher, Father Mo- 
reUy, who will convince you that he is 
not poor. This is the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, M. de Turgot ; 
and this, Lamoignon de Malesherbes, 
president of the Chamber of Taxation. 
Come here, Bourbon and Berri." The 
little princes came running and took 
the dauphin's hand. "These are my 
hopes ; I live only for them and France. 
Look at these men, my children ; they 
are your father's friends. Eemember 
their names. This gentleman is Tur- 
got." 



" Turgot," repeated young Bourbon. 

" Malesherbes and Morelly." 

"Malesherbes and Morelly," ex- 
claimed Bourbon. "Oh, I remember 
in my heart all whom you love, my fa- 
ther." 

" Do you also, Berri ? Kever forget 
these names ; you will need them, when 
I — am no more." He kissed his sons. 
Bourbon, a boy of precocious mind, 
approached and ofiered his hand to the 
visitors : 

" I shall think of your names when I 
am a man, and then I will always ask 
you how it will be best for me to do 
what I desire." 

Little Berri looked timidly at the 
strangers, and hastened to his mother. 
" Turgot, Malesherbes, Morelly. Do I 
know these names now ? " He hid his 
face in her bosom. 

This was a great moment. Teai-s 
were in the eyes of all present, and sad 
thoughts came with the rustling of the 
elms in the evening wind. ^ 

"Take part in our Platonic repast," 
said monseignem*. "A lucky leisure 
exempts us from etiquette to-day." 

"Father Morelly," said Maria Jose- 
pha, "you must sit at my side. Our 
royal sisters wUl have Messrs. de Male- 
sherbes and de Turgot near them." 

The dauphiness entered into con- 
versation with Morelly on the manner 
in which he thought the inhabitants of 
Trianon could be elevated to a condi- 
tion of the greatest possible earthly 
happiness. The princesses received 
from Turgot and Malesherbes an analy- 
sis of the financial and productive af- 
fairs of the country. The dauphin lis- 
tened first to one, then to the other, in- 
troduced remarks and questions, and 
thus began a general and eager inter- 
change of sentiments on the highest 
objects of life. 

" But our privileged classes, our bar- 
ons and bishops," laughed monseign- 
em", " what will they say to the para- 
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dise of Trianon and tlie endangering 
of their interests ? " 

"Of course, they -will make resist- 
ance," replied Turgot; "but the ex- 
ample of a king, the awakening of a 
noble ambition, the results of enterprise 
and emulation, ttiU do much. Many 
prerogatives can be abolished; others, 
like those of rich conyents, can be ren- 
dered harmless by enjoining on them 
new duties in the cause of education ; 
of beneficence, in its numerous and ya- 
ried practical forms ; and of science, in 
its unexplored and boundless depart- 
ments." 

"And then, sire," exclaimed Male- 
sherbes, " the gratitude of the nation — 
the ardent blessing of millions ! Will 
not these carry before them the paltry 
minority in favor of exclusiveness, and 
force egotism from its limited circle, 
that, for the benefit of aU, it may even 
do good to itself! Who, monseigneur, 
wiU long be able to bear the curse of be- 
ing a tyrant among free men, and the 
only one that remains lingering in the 
rotten ruins of a nation ? That a freer 
development originates from the head 
of the people — ^from its educated and 
best men — makes the change peaceable, 
and gives less occasion for passion. Sup- 
pose that some must suffer, there would 
still be a vast diminution in the num- 
ber of those that are now oppressed. 
Can France ever be politically ennobled, 
if her social and civil life is not reor- 
ganized 3 " 

" Should your reformation at first be 
regarded distrustfully, monseigneur," 
added Morelly, " the most diflScult trial 
will be accomplished before any one is 
aware of it. This little Trianon will be- 
come a model. The dauphin of France 
is the lord and proprietor of it. Bon- 
dage is the condition to which the peo- 
ple are born, and in which they work 
in common according to their, strength. 
When separate possessions, and the 
pride which a selfish iadependence 



awakens so easily, iiave become the 
fashion— in short, when the communi- 
ty are fifty years older, and have vio- 
lently broken their chains, my ideas 
will not be realized. Other centuries 
must reduce them to practice, new suf- 
fering must buy the experience that a 
common virtuous fraternity alone satis- 
fies the desire for happiness — a doc- 
trine, I contend, that nature as well as 
religion implants within us and urges 
us to observe." 

" I feel that you are right," exclaimed 
the dauphin, warmly. " If this task 
succeed, the most desirable that ever 
fell to the lot of monaichs, my sons and 
myself would be the happiest sover- 
eigns on earth ! — ^Messrs. Turgot and 
de Malesherbes, I confide to you these 
two letters for his royal highness the 
Prince de Conti, member of the Cham- 
ber of Peers. He is my confidential 
friend ; present yourselves to him, and 
you will soon be iijstalled in higher 
offices. Do not forget this day I I 
shall know hovv^ to have intercourse 
with you when I desire it." 
. "And do not by any means fail to 
visit the H6tel Bourbon," said Ade- 
laide, bowing. 

" But you must not forget our dear 
Trianon," said Josepha, with a smile. 
— " Father Morelly, monseigneur ap- 
points you pastor of this parish, to suc- 
ceed him who has recently died. I 
believe that is your proper place, where 
you may best speak to the hearts of 
those you wish to educate. I shall 
often be present with my children at 
your religious services." 

" That is my secret wish ! " said the 
old man, pressing his lips on the lady's 
hand. 

Beaumarchais had carried a harp 
from the grotto, and, under an elm, 
was gently touching the strings. The 
dauphin motioned to him, and he sang 
the Prof and, Amour, a song he had 
lately composed for the dauphiness : 
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" Im Herzen ruhen Btumm und still 
AUmachtig groBse Trlebe, 
"Wer aio in sicli erwecken will, 
Brauclit nichts als — tiefeto Liebe I 

" Sie i3t dcr hohe Gottesgeist, 
Der una in's Herz geschrieben, 
Was Alles rings urn Leben heisst, 
Es ist ein tiefstes — ^Lieben. 

" weisses, holdes Lilicnbild, 
Der Opfer-Liebo Zeioben, 
Auf meines Taterlandes Scbild, 
SoUst nur im Tod mir weichen 1 

" In Deinem weissen Gotteskleid 
Magst ring sum Du erbliili en 
Als siegreich duJftig Diadem 
Bes Fiirsten Stirn nmzieben. 

"Die liiebe ist ein Konlgsrecbtl 

Die Lille auf den Fahnen, 
Boll einst ein besseres Gescblecht 
Den Weg zum Heil eicb babnen I 

" Im Herzen ruben stumm und still 
Allmiichtig grosse Triebe, 
"Wer sie in sicb erwecken -will 
Braucbt niohts als— tiefsto Liebe ! " * 

Profond Amour ! how often the emi- 
grants sang it at a later period, on the 
Rhine, as an anti-Marseillaise ! The 
trembling notes had not yet died away, 

* Deep in tbe heart's untroubled rQBt 
Great' impulses may be ; 
And he who "would their might attest 
Keeds but love's energy. 

That is tbe highest grace divine 
Breathed on us from above ; 

What we coll life is but a sign 
Of the profoundest love. 

O lily on my country's shield] 

Love's emblem there I see : 
To death alone shall memory yield 

My tender thoughts of thee. 



when the princesses rose softly, took 
leave of their brother and his consort, 
and disappeared in the groves, accom- 
panied by Piron and Aumont. They 
returned to St. Cyr, where the evening 
bells were ringing. 

" Farewell, gentlemen ; may our next 
meeting be as fortunate ! — ^Father Mo- 
relly, I expect to hear you next Sun- 
day in my church ; Beaumarchais wiU 
inform you of my arrangements. Fare- 
well 1 " The prince gave his hand to 
all; then offered his arm to the dau- 
phiness, who smilingly bowed. Count 
de Mouy took Bourbon by the hand, 
and the old forester carried the tired 
Berri in his arms. 

Beanmarchais and his friends walked 
in the bright moonlight through the 
village down the hill to the vale, and 
up the heights of Marly. They were 
happy, for their minds were filled with 
ideas of the future reign of the " De- 
sired." 



Sweet flower of the fountain, thou, 
Of Nature's crown -the gem I 

What fairer symbol for tbe brow 
That wears a diadem ? 

A race of better days our fear 

Shall turn to happiness; 
Love's bannered lily may he bear 

Whose right it is to bless I 

Deep in tbe heart's imtroubled rest 

Great impulses may be ; 
And he who would their might attest 

Needs but love's energy. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THK MABCHIONESS DE POMPABOITR. 

The beneficent effects of the day 
when a truly enlightened heir to a 
throne had formed an alliance with the 
quiet workers for a better period, were 
soon apjjarent. To the astonishment 
of his superiors, MoreUy quitted the 
school of St. Lazare, as well as the 
garret in the Pigeonnier, in which no 
one but Batyl remained. The latter,, 
probably from avarice, did not wish to 
change his residence, though Beaumar- 
chais, true to his word, had procured 
him a place in the- royal chapel. 
Wbether it was that Morelly shared the 
views of Caron as to the instability of 
earthly prosperity, or 'that he could 
not surrender at once all regard for his 
old domicile, it is certain that he 
arranged' with the porter that the 
garret must be still at his disposal, 
"so that," as he jestingly said, " he 
may have a lodging in Paris, as all 
great people had." Trianon, however, 
became his real residence, where in a 
short time he felt most at home. 

Morelly's mild nature, like that of 
St. John, together with his practical 
effort to obtain first the earthly happi- 
ness of his congregation, well fitted 
Mm to be the pastor of the poor. He 
soon enjoyed, therefore, the love of all 



his parishioners. During the summer 
no Sunday passed that the pious dau- 
phiness, with her two eldest sons, Bour- 
bon and Beni (accompanied by some of 
her more confidential ladies, and some- 
times even by monseigneur), did not 
attend the ministry of the venerable 
poet and philosopher. Not a week 
passed in which the dauphin did not 
admit Morelly to an audience at Little 
Trianon, or called on him. The seed 
sowed by the preacher bore good fruit. 
Always remembering the first disciples 
of Christ and presenting them as the 
noblest models of pm-e religion, he. 
awakened his parishioners to a sense of 
dignity and fraternity ; and as the land 
as well as the people belonged to mon- 
seigneur, who agreed with the pastor's 
opinions, and the laborers as yet knew 
nothing of either liberty or selfishness, 
it was easy to inculcate an equal distri- 
bution of labor and a common enjoy- 
ment of life, responding in some meas- 
ure to the ideal of a community of 
goods, as described both in Morelly's 
BadUade and Plato's Jtepublie. 

The dauphin and his consort were 
ttemselves surprised at the growth, 
the industry, the increased wealth of 
the little village, the flourishing 
schools, and the numerous manufac- 
tures. It was during this period that 
Henry de Bourbon, the eldest of the 
young princes, in his intercourse Ivith 
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Morelly, -whom he dearly loved,' mani- 
fested Ms talents ; and Louis de Berri, 
the second son, a quiet, docile chUd, 
laid the foundation of his preference 
for mechanics and the lourgeois arts of 
peace. 

Turgot and Malesherbes, through the 
recommendations of the dauphin, be- 
came acquainted with the Prince de 
Conti, who influenced the Chamber of 
Peers and a large majority of the Par- 
liament in opposition to his secret 
opponent Orleans. Malesherbes was 
appointed Parliamentary Councillor 
and Attorney of the Chamber of 
Peers ; and Turgot, a year after, became 
Intendant of Limoges, a position, in 
which he succeeded, by his wonderful 
genius, in raising the poorest province 
of France to an unexpected prosperity. 
He became the idol pi the Limogians, 
and produced a sensation among agri- 
culturists and the world of officials ; 
while Malesherbes gained new con- 
verts in the Parliament to his ideas of 
liberty, and prepared the way for re- 
form in the management of the reve- 
nues of the country. 

The family of the dauphin, his royal 
mother and sisters, were at this time, re- 
joicing in the birth of the Princess Eliz- 
abeth, -monseigneur's youngest child. 
The old and failing house of Bourbon 
seemed to be strengthened by a new 
generation of nobler sentiment and 
more hopeful promise. Yet how short 
and futile was this anticipation ! The 
dauphin's eldest son, the Duke de Bour- 
bon, Morelly's beloved pupil, whose ge- 
nius and temper justified the highest 
expectations, died of- disease within 
three days. 

" In this precocious boy," exclaimed 
the bereaved father, " we have lost the 
emulator of Henry IV. ! Our hopes 
now rest on Berri, a good child, but 
destined to be an inactive and solitary 
dreamer. Which has lost the more. 
Prance or I ? " 



Since 1740 the public spirit had 
made giant strides. The.suppressed Jan- 
senism, raising its head since the con- 
flict of the Parliaments with the clergy, 
especially the Jesuits, whose influence 
was diminishing, was greeted with 
sympathy by the people ; and the En- 
eyalopedie, to which the great reform- 
ers contributed, had taken such deep 
root in the heart of the nation that Pal- 
lissot's comedy, " The Philosophers," 
in which Diderot, D'Alembert, and 
Helvetius were ridiculed, raised a per- 
fect storm of contempt. On one side 
was a last struggle between the Jan- 
senists and Loyolaists, Parliament and 
clergy; on the other, slowly moved 
the nation, restless and excited. At 
Trianon industry and a strong hope in 
the future reigned among the people. 
At Versailles was the accustomed dis- 
sipation — ^the same old desife, by ex- 
travagance, sensuality, and intrigue, to 
maintain high position, and continue 
the usual corrupt style of living. The 
tempests of foreign war also assailed 
the foundering state. Notwithstand- 
ing the alliance between Prance and 
Austria, Frederick H. remained a vic- 
tor. In America the indignation at the 
tyranny of Great Britain was becoming 
more intense, and a spirit of defiance 
prevailing against the power of George 
IH., the slave of his mother, who was 
the mistress of the despicable Lord 
Bute. Prance began gradually to 
awake to the consciousness of its rights 
and the necessity of a free and equal 
government. 

The relation between Beaumarchais 
aud Paris Duverney, though entered 
into by the latter through fear and con- 
straint, soon became hearty, and a con- 
fidence existed between them as sincere 
as between a father and his son. This 
resulted as much from Duverney's pe- 
culiar position as from his character. 

Every one has heard of the five cele- 
brated brothers of Paris, the wealthiest 
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financiers of the .time of our history, the 
favorites of the Marchioness de St. 
Prie and of the Duke de Bourbon, 
under the regency. These brothers 
merited the gratitude of their country 
for accomplishing the ruin of John 
Law, as well as its curses for their dan- 
gerous strategy in concealing the state 
bankruptcy and providing for the ex- 
travagance of Madame de St. Prie. 
Paris, surnamed Duverney, was the 
youngest of the five. He had some 
heart and conscience, and entered the 
business so young that he was not in- 
volved in the immorality of the higher 
financial gambling. During this part 
of their career, the Paris family were 
ennobled, and their only sister was 
married to the impoverished represent- 
ative of the ancient house of La Blache, 
which, of course, cost them a vast 
amount #f money. With the fall of 
Bourbon and the Marchioness de St. 
Prie, the brothers also lost influence 
and position. It was fortunate that 
they were so immensely wealthy. But 
they could not bear their deprivation 
of power : two of them died, the two 
eldest were exiled bv Cardinal de 
Pleury, and Duverney alone was left in 
peace, because he was politically of lit- 
tle account. He became richer by in- 
heriting from his brothers, but their 
misfortune ihade him more cautious. 
He had ambition, but it was different 
from that of his relatives. The gov- 
ernment required money ; stock-jobbing 
had become, since the time of the Scotch 
banker, a fashionable amusement of the 
nobles; Duverney could not dispense 
with them, nor they vrith him. He be- 
came associated with Maupeau and the 
Abb6 Terray, the financial councillor, 
who was head of the Sorbonne and the 
ecclesiastical portion of the Parliament. 
Duverney was connected with the La 
Blaches through his sister; and later, 
with the St. Albins and Ventadours,by 
means of his nephew Falcoz — ^these 



houses led the Moliuist aristocratic 
party, and were intimate with the 
monks of St. Mcole, St. Sulpice, and 
the powerful Ursulines. 

The elder Marchioness de Ventadour 
had been the first governess of Louis 
XV. during the regency, and at first 
obtained' some influence over the dau- 
phin and the princesses. She endeav- 
ored to bequeath her court favor to her 
daughter-in-law Diana, especially when 
the latter became a widow, still young 
and beautiful. But Madame de Pom- 
padour, who had already enslaved the 
king, permitted no rival, and the Ven- 
tadours lost their authority, particular- 
ly as the dauphin entertained a hatred 
toward them from the time of the at- 
tempt at the king's life. The elder 
marchioness, it was said, died flx)m 
vexation ; Diana was supported by the 
Jesuits, and allied herself with Mau- 
peau, and especially with Terray. The 
result of the latter coimection was, that 
Duverney one day brought little Susan- 
na, then a few weeks old, from the 
convent of the Ursulines to Passy, and 
henceforth had the whole coterie under 
his control. 

Duverney was a good-natured man, 
but shrewd and attentive to his own 
interests; he was honest, complaisant, 
incapable of any baseness, and wise 
enough to keep aloof from all party 
disputes. His appearance was mild 
and melancholy, from the effects of a 
childless marriage, and the death of a 
beloved consort. The St. Albins and 
La Blaches had always treated his wife 
b^dly, and reminded him of his low 
origin. He detested Jesuitical cun- 
ning, and lived with his relatives on a 
footing not very agreeable, merely 
maintaining an appearance of friend- 
ship. The feeling he entertained tow- 
ard them was not ameliorated by the 
thought that the dissipated Falcoz was 
Ms rich uncle's heir ; but, as such was 
the case, Paris exerted himself to his 
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utmost for La Blaohe, on account of the 
relationship existing between them. He 
did this with the reluctance of a man 
who is condemned to make a show of 
courtesy against his will. 

The affair of Beaumarchais at the 
first audience of the pruicesses — the 
discovery of Susanna and her birth — 
was the turning-point in the banker's 
life. He shook off the yoke of his rel- 
atives, and even thanked Oaron for 
having given him his liberty. Caron's 
talents, magnanimity, wonderfully good 
fortune, and Susanna's amiability, as 
well as the feeling that accidentally he 
knew of and assisted in the conceal- 
ment of her unfortunate birth, united 
Duverney with almost paternal love to 
both. He was pleased with the mental 
freedom of then- friends ; and the ambi- 
tion to stand well with the princesses, 
the dauphin, and Prince de Conti, 
made him a member of a party in op- 
position to that of the La Blaches and 
St. Albins. He paid homage to the 
rising sun. 

Three years had passed since the part- 
nership of Beaumarchais and Duver- 
ney, and they had great success in all 
their, business operations. Caron owed 
the banker gratitude for many favors, 
and endeavored to repay them by ob- 
taining for the latter the higher confi- 
dence of the royal ladies, and the good- 
will of monseigneur. He did more. 
Duverney, in many respects a solitary 
man, receiving no company, and re- 
sponsible to none for his actions, was, 
however, zealous in the welfare of several 
benevolent institutions of Paris, and the 
erection of the new buildings on the 
boulevards. This perhaps was to satisfy 
a noble desire, or to gain popularity, or 
he may have caught the reformatory 
spirit of his friends. The military 
school at the Champ de Mars, was es- 
pecially the result of his beneficence 
and sagacity. The dauphin, Conti, 
and his fritends, as well as Marshal de 



Richelieu, appointed chief of the future' 
institute, thought that such patriotism 
should Ije duly honored. But they 
could not influence the indolefit king — 
not even Richelieu, the friend of his 
youth ; for he was now no longer wel- 
comed, at Versailles, since the Duchess 
de Chateauroux had been forced to 
give way to the iowrgeoise Madame 
d'Etioles (Pompadour). Beaumarchais 
at length induced the princesses, a few 
days before the dedication of the edi- 
fice, to apply to their royal father per- 
sonally, and influence him to be pres- 
ent, taking that occasion to thank Du- 
verney publicly. The king gave an 
embarrassed and undecided answer, 
and when they urged him more serious- 
ly, he begged thepi to wait until he 
had consulted vidth Maupeau. He re- 
tired for a few minutes to his cabinet, 
and then gave them his promise to com- 
ply with their wishes. " A favor, how- 
ever," he added, smiling, " demands,, a 
return. I hear that for some time. you 
have had in your service a professor of 
the harp whose talents are highly 
spoken of ; is he not a partner of M. 
Paris ? " 

"Yes, your majesty, it is M. Beau- 
marchais; you were pleased to permit 
his appointment." 

"Very well, we wish to hear him 
perform at Versailles — send. him here 
immediately after the dedication; we 
are curious to see him." 

"Tour majesty's command shall be 
obeyed I " stammered Adelaide, and 
the princesses withdrew in great per- 
plexity. 

Evidently the king had not spoken 
with any of his ministers, but with Ma- 
dame de Pompadour. The latter was 
prejudiced against Duverney, and con- 
sented only on condition of seeing Beau- 
marchais. This seemed very suspicious 
to their royal highnesses and then- party. 
However great their confidence in Ca- 
ron, they feared that he might lose his 
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presence of mind while in the camp of 
the enemy, and injure some of their 
plans. But there was no escape, and 
Caron gave them the most tranquilliz- 
ing assurances. They agreed that no 
one should know any thing about it 
until after the expedition to Versailles, 
when informed of what the marchioness 
dewred of Beaumarchais ; of course, 
Durvemey heard nothing whatever of 
the' affair. 

The day for the opening of the mili- 
tajry academy arrived. Richelieu, Du- 
verney, the princesses, the dauphin and 
his consort, the ministers, Choiseul, 
the generals and offlciajs, awaited the 
king. His majesty appeared sur- 
rounded \ by a dozen courtiers ; he 
greeted the dauphin slightly, the rest 
in a more friendly mannner, and of- 
fered his hand to his daughters. The 
ceremony commenced. Richelieu pre- 
sented the banker; and Louis XV., 
who could be very amiable when he 
chose, eulogized the founder in an ex- 
travagant manner. His majesty per- 
mitted Duverney to conduct him about 
the building and explain its plan, con- 
versing familiarly with him. Before 
leaving the institute, at the end of the 
solemnity, the king remarked : " I for- 
got to request you to remind your 
partner, M. Beaumarchais, of our 
wishes. He is expected to-day at Ver- 
sailles." 

The uninitiated were astonished at 
this additional distinction of Caron; 
in an hour it was the topic of conver- 
sation in all the higher circles of Paris. 
The others, such as the dauphin and 
Conti, were alarmed, and the princesses 
saw, in this repetition of the king's de- 
sire, that something serious was in- 
tended in reference to their professor. 
At the same time, the report prevailed 
that the marchioness and Choiseul 
were reconciled, and the latter had 
been proposed for the premiership. 
Duverney, as much surprised as he was 



before delighted, hastened to the H6tel 
Piron to speak to his friend. 

" You are to go to Versailles to Ma- 
dame de Pompadour ! The king re- 
minded me in public of this request. 
What can they want of you? Tour 
patrons are indeed greatly concerned." 

" You see I am already in state cos- 
tume ; the harp is in my carriage, and 
in two minutes I shall be on my way. 
Monseigneur, the Prince de Conti, and 
their royal highnesses, need not be 
troubled; my honor and character 
vouch for my fidelity. You ask what 
they want of me ? If they desire to 
learn any of our secrets, they wUl find 
me too cautious to reveal them; if 
they wish to gain me over, it will not 
take them long >to discover that I am 
too independent, and devoted to my 
friends. I fear no other danger." 

" But do you not know that Choi- • 
seul has become reconciled to the mar- 
chioness, and is already prime minister 
— ^the same man whom you so ardently 
endeavored to win for the queen's 
party ? " 

" That is truly very unfortunate, but 
I shall make my way out of this com- 
plication. We have no time now to 
talk. If you have more evil tidings, 
drive with me, and we can take coun- 
sel in the carriage." 

" I have much to tell you ; for, as 
usual, troubles do not come singly. 
Clouds are gathering at the same mo- 
ment from every quArter." 

"Then I will use you as my light- 
ning-rod with Terray ; therefore, ac- 
company me. After the audience, let 
us dine together. I will only say 
good - by to .Susanna." He left the 
apartment, returning speedily, and 
was soon on his way to Versailles. 
— " Well, what else, Papa Paris ? " 

"You are aware that Choiseul has 
made an alliance with Orleans, in order 
to gain a safe party in the Chamber of 
Peers — the party in opposition to Conti. 
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Orleans will be admitted to the mar- 
chioness, who -vpill identify herself with 
his intrigues. If this combination is not 
threatening enough to your fiiends, it 
will yet be strengthened by other ene- 
mies." 

"By whom?" 

"Tour old foes, my dear relatives, 
are moving themselves against you. 
Diana de Ventadour is an intimate of 
the Orleans ; the Sulpicians and Jesuits 
are regaining courage. Falcoz has jre- 
tumed and is reunited vrith his father- 
in-law, St. Albin, and his wife ; the 
Duke de Penthi6vre, an early friend of 
the king, has also mad« advances to 
Orleans, and there is some talk of a 
marriage between Mile. Adelaide de 
Penthifevre and the Prince de Chartres, 
the son of Orleans. Is he not making 
preparations for a grand conflict ? " 

" If they should succeed, our interests 
would be certainly endangered. How- 
ever, I know his strategy, and can 
disappoint him and his. party. Let me 
think, a little." The carriage passed on 
over the high-road, and the royal palace 
drew nearer. — " Orleans is the leader, 
and will profit by every thing, if we do 
not boldly attack him ! " 

" Very possible ! But how will you 
do it ? He has the advantage of being 
the most unconscientious man living. — 
I hear a carriage behind us, Oaron, 
rapidly overtaking us. It is Orleans 
himself ! " 

" Eeally ! Let him pass us, and draw 
down the blinds." Scarcely was this 
done, when a state carriage, drawn by 
sis dapple-gray horses, rolled by. On 
the panel was the crest with the oblique 
chevron. 

" I am thoroughly alarmed, Oaron ; 
I would rather have dispensed with the 
presence of the king than — " 

" We cannot help it now, my friend. 
You can do one thing, however. Qo 
immediately to Terray and say to him : 
' Some one desires that the Duke d'Or- 



leans should not be admitted to Ver- 
sailles a second time, and that certain 
old conditions must be respected, or 
else — the publication of a history among 
the Ursulines.' You owe that to the 
princesses and the dauphin." 

"Very well; where shall I meet 
you ? " 

"At the 'Red Horse,' Madame Paul- 
mier's, with whom his majesty himself 
formerly had a well-known adventure ; 
she keeps a good table, they say. — Here 
we are ! Adieu, papa ! " 

"Farewell, Caron! I never prayed 
more heartily for your success than I do 
to-day." 

" First go to Terray, and then con- 
tinue your prayers ; heaven will not run 
away." He sprang from the carriage, 
took his harp, and entered the gate. 

In the rear of the palace of Versailles, 
the rotunda called (Ml de Boeuf, shut- 
ling oflF the perspective of the castle, and 
projecting into the park, were the 
apartments of the Marchioness de Pom- 
padour. She held in her chains the 
monarch, the court, and the kingdom ; 
and, though a woman of low origin, 
obtained that in which Mesdames de 
Mailly and de Chateauroux, ladies of 
the highest nobility, failed — an obei- 
sance and outward 'respect from every 
one. Even Madame de Maintenon, who 
had been in fact married to Louis XIV., 
scarcely expected to be- so distin- 
guished. 

The marchioness had at her command 
a graduated retinue of ladies, courtiers, 
lackeys, Swiss, and other guards, 
reaching from the chambers to the 
court-yards, making her as inaccessible 
as a reigning queen. It was permitted 
to dukes and princes only, to enter by 
the large portal to the royal audience- 
hall adjoining the apartments of the 
favorite. Simple noblemen and ofiBcials 
were obliged to be content with intro- 
ductions by the side-doors in the 
wings. Commoners or citizens were 
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conducted secretly through numerous 
passages and winding-stairs (as if the 
inhabitants of the palace were ashamed 
of them), and posted in some small 
cabinet, until called, like servants, by 
the tinkle of a bell. 

When Beaumarchais announced him- 
self to the officer on duty, he was dis- 
posed of as a "commoner. -The harp was 
carried by a footman, and Caron found 
himself in a closet-like room, opening 
into the toilet-chamber of Madame de 
Pompadour, and separated from this 
by heavy velvet portiferes. The boudoir 
was on the left of the marchioiiess's 
fairy-like chamber, where she received 
her confidants ; sometimes, when she 
was in a very condescending mood, the 
ministers were also admitted to an in- 
terview there. This room, where her 
private audiences were held, was lighted 
by four windows and contained a mag- 
nificent silver toilet-table, covered with 
costly lace. In a bow- window was a 
desk; in each corner of the room a 
large Venetian mirror extending to the 
floor, and various small tables covered 
with books, pictures, and ornaments, 
ready to be rolled at convenience from 
one place to another. No tabouret or 
seat was seen, except the arm-chair of 
the marchioness, Mned with sky-blue 
damask interspersed with golden lilies ; 
the walls were decorated in the same 
style, with borders, festoons, and dra- 
peries of white lace. No one was per- 
mitted to sit in the presence of this 
lady. Sweet perfumes loaded the atmos- 
phere; and from a bronze bowl near 
the hearth ascended the smoke of 
frankiucense, ambergris, and fragrant 
essences. 

The Marchioness de Pompadour, 
about foi^ty years of age, was sitting or 
rather reclining in her chair, looking 
dreamily into the large mirror, and 
watching her maid, Madame de Haus- 
set, who was putting' the last touch to 
her mistress's head-dress of red roses. 



The marchioness now and then ex- 
changed a few words with Mesdames 
d'Hautecour and de Vilaille, or passed 
her hand over her white brocade dress. 
She was born to be a sultana. It would 
have been difficult to find a more lovely 
or captivating woman, with her rich 
light hair shining in gold dust. It is 
true she was beginning to lose some of 
her youthful charms. . The freshness of 
her complexion had withered; the 
blush on her fair cheek was not natural ; 
the blue veins on her, temples were 
prominent, and there was something 
hectic in her countenance; she often 
suffered from shortness of breath, — 
plain signs of a disease she endeavored 
to hide even from herself. Her arms 
and neck, which the fashion of the day 
uncovered, were as beautiful as ever, 
and the inevitable traces of age were 
carefully concealed by the arts of the 
toilet. She sought to supply what she 
had lost in physical attractions by dress, 
energy, and intellect. 

"Then you think, Hautecour, that 
Choiseul urged me to grant an audience 
to the Buke d'Orleans, because the 
minister finds him useful in the Cham- 
ber of Peers, and hopes to succeed in 
the question against the Jesuits ? " 

" Certainly, gracious lady, and be- 
cause he thus gains a means to render 
the most restless family (those, standing 
nearest the throne) dependent and sub- 
missive, and to strengthen the royal 
party especially against the dauphin." 
■ " But I do not like the business. The 
king entertains a silent but real dislike 
to all the Orleans. They are very 
wealthy ; their object in attempting a 
reconciliation must therefore be some 
higher ambition. I shall be polite, but 
I must not concede any thing." 

" It is said, madame," interrupted the 
Chevalifere de YUaiUe, " that the duke 
has equivocal designs, but is incapable 
of any serious intrigue fcn account of his 
frivolities — ^his gambling, and fashion- 
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able follies. His sou Chartres has much 
more mind." 

" Chartres ? Nonsense, a boy of fif- 
teen! Old Orleans had spirit enough 
to ally himself with the party opposing 
us in the Parliament; he has always 
avoided me either from the pride of a 
prince, or coquetry with the mob. All 
his actions indicate a premeditated 
plan.'' 

" Perhaps a mere appearance of hav- 
ing some plan ! " smiled Madame 
d'Hautecour. "He keeps aloof from 
the dauphin as well as the queen, and 
opposes Conti in the Parliament. His 
ambition consists in producing a sensa- 
tion." 

" That makes me only more suspi- 
cious. He may wish to establish a 
separate party — a sort of coalition, and 
speculate on the future," she sighed, 
" as others do. The question is. Which 
is more cunning, he or Choiseul ? " 

" I think the minister ? " 

"Very well, dear Vilaille, but Heaven 
forbid that M. de Choiseul should be 
too shrewd ! The best thing is to bal- 
ance one by the other." A slight knock 
was heard. 

" It is Chevalier de Salvandy — let 
him enter." Madame d'Hautecour 
opened the door and the chamberlain 
of the marchioness entered. ' 

"Their royal highnesses the Duke 
d'Orleans and Prince de Chartres." 

" He has brought his son ! That is 
either very prudent or very foolish ! 
Has Beaumarchais arrived ? " 

" Not yet, it is not quite time." 

" It is always time for a commoner. 
See to it that no one meets him. Re- 
peat my orders to Binet that he is to 
take the professor of music up the 
back-stairs, and let the duke enter 
alone. You may talk any nonsense 
you please with young Chartres, and 
D'AtreuiUes may assist you; it is al- 
ways well to learn the character of the 
father throUgh the son." She laughed, 



and was about to Taise her hand and 
dismiss the chevalier. 

" One moment," whispered Madame 
de yilaille ; " does your grace bid us go 
or stay 2 " 

" You will stay. Place yourselves so 
that you can observe Orleans without 
looking at him. — Admit his royal high- 
ness, chevalier." 

The ladies had scarcely taken their 
positions near one of the mirrora, when 
the duke entered. His costume glit- 
tered in unusual luxury. He was 
scarcely forty, of good flgm-e and grace- 
ful manner; his well-formed counte- 
nance bore an expression of deceit min- 
gled with dissipation, and he only 
made himself more repulsive as he as- 
sumed an appearance of frankness and 
amiability. 

"Aflow me to salute you, my god- 
dess ! " he said, kissing the hand of the 
marchioness. " I hasten to offer you 
the homage that I have long silently 
felt for you." 

"A very pretty compliment, your 
royal, highness, but such speeches are 
made every day, and an intellectual 
prince like you ought to have presented 
something new. I am surprised that 
you bring .your homage so late. Why 
not sooner, if you desired to come ; and 
why now, if before you had reasons to 
keep at a distance ? I like to know on 
what footing I am with my people." 

The duke smiled, looked around and 
noticed that he was watched. "You 
are pleased to question me so closely, 
gracious lady, that I can only answer 
sincerely when we are tete-d-tete.^' 

"That is not important enough for 
a private audience, your royal highness. 
Mesdames d'Hautecour and de Vilaille 
are my confidantes, who do not deserve 
your suspicion ; besides, this interview 
must not be too secret, or it might be 
mistaken for a conspiracy ; it certainly 
is not intended to have a political bear- 
ing." 
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"As you pleaso, fair lady. The po- 
sition of my family is independent; 
and, as we are so nearly related to the 
king, but have always been unjustly 
accused of an ambition that has never 
been proved — ^" 

"Ai, your royal highness, am I to 
give you a list of all the intrigues 
against the Bourbons since the time of 
your ancestor Gaston ? " 

" Well, if all were made answerable 
for the sins of their ancestors, none 
would be either fish or flesh." * 

" You are pleased to be witty, prince ; 
but a person not having illustrious an- 
cestors, and belonging to a lower "race, 
is responsible for no one but himself. 
You were never friendly to his majesty 
in the Parliament." 

" And his majesty was never friendly 
to me or mine. I was excluded from 
all participation in the government, 
and was therefore forced to seek it 
through my position as first peer.'' 

"Which was made uncomfortable 
enough to you by Conti, Aiguillon, and 
Richelieu. Well, I will not dispute 
with you ; I have still some feeling. I 
am, however, glad to see you, and to 
have received the assurance from M. de 
Choiseul, that in future you intend to 
use your influence in favor of the king's 
party. Since we appreciate your great 
gifts in the management of affairs, the 
step you have made to-day will proba- 
bly be a pleasant surprise to his ma- 
jesty." 

" Ah, but will you resolve, madame," 
he smiled, " to meet the nation and the 
Parliament, whose voice has become so 
loud since the. attempt of the assassin 
Damien ? " 

" One never meets the nation ! " 

" Ah, madame, but that does not pre- 
vent us from voluntarily acting in a 
manner to please it ; you ought to 



* "Ui depoisson ni de viandel " Madame de 
Pompadour's maiden name was Jeanne Poisson 
(Jane risb), 



spare the poor people some of your eti- 
quette." 

" In what way could this be done ? " 

"By repelling the Jesuits." 

" Ah, that is plain speaking ! " 

" It would put an end to most of the 
difQculties between the Parliament and 
the clergy, and — " 

" Philosophy would gain the day ! " 

"In order to deprive it of such a de- 
lusion, I propose the condemnation of 
this book in my hand. It is written 
by Rousseau, and entitled, ^??w7e. Ithas 
just been issued, and openly prophesies 
a revolution." 

"A revolution?" She seized the 
volume. " I will read it, and send it 
to Ma,upeau, the president of the Par- 
liament. It is said that a blow aimed 
against the Jesuits will also strike the 
dauphin. He is a very — ^pious prince, 
a sort of secret miner, and, since the 
attempt on the king's life, maintains a 
very ambiguous position." 

" That is true, and perhaps more 
complicated than you imagine. One 
thing is certain : he hates your politics 
as well as your person, Choiseul, and 
my humble self, because we do not love 
the Church. Besides he is busy about 
matters that agree neither with the 
Jesuits nor our policy." 

" How so ? " 

" He sleeps with Locke under his pil- 
low." 

" Locke 1 You seem to know what 
passes in his chamber, monseigneur ! 
Can he have joined the philosophers 
since 1757 ? " 

'■■ Not such as Raynal, Holbach, and 
Diderot. But it is said that strange 
actions take place at Trianon. At all 
events, we must fear that he will over- 
throw the old order of things. He is 
quiet, grave, pretends to patriarchal 
citizen virtue, and has a distinct object 
in view." 

"And you think you have discovered 
all that ? " said the marctioness, in 
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some excitejBent. " Orleans, you knew 
of this long ago, and only come now — " 
She covered hen face with her hand, 
and a feeling of terror took' possession 
of her. 

" Dearest lady, you are ill 1 — ^Permit 
me." He drew forth a small phial, and 
presented it to her. 

She started, looked first at it and 
then at the duke. " I thank your royal 
highness, I have a preference in per- 
fumes ; those to which I am not accus- 
tomed might 0.0 me no good. — Epinay, 
give me my vinaigrette ! " While the 
marchioness took it from her attend- 
ant, she looked at Orleans fixedly. He 
turned pale. 

" I did not know," he said, in a wa- 
vering voice, " that your nerves were so 
delicate ; however, as the attack has 
passed, allow me to tranquillize your 
mind, assuring you that we can settle 
with all our opponents at the right 
time. I hope you will consider me as 
having the best intentions. I am the 
most devoted servant of his majesty ! " 
He kissed her hand. 

" I thank your royal highness ; I 
shall not forget one word of this con- 
versation, and weigh it well." 

" Then will you permit me to present 
you my son Ohartres ? He is a mad- 
cap, but ingenuous as Nature herself. 
He w-iU be a good subject as soon as he 
has outlived the follies of youth." 

"With great pleasure. — ^Willyouask 
M. de Ohartres to etter, dear Vilaille ? " 
The lady withdrew, but returned al- 
most immediately. 

On the threshold appeared a boy 
dressed in rose-colored satin, about fif- 
teen years old, very much like Orleans, 
though handsomer and of brighter 



"My son, the marchioness." Ma- 
dame de Pompadour turned smilingly 
toward the new-comer. 

Scarcely had the young man looked 
at her, than he threw himself at her 



feet, covering her hands with kisses. 
" Ah, how lovely, how angelic she is, 
papa ! You are right — she is danger- 
ous to young hearts." 

" Why, my little fellow, you are very 
gallant for your agel" laughed the 
marchioness. 

" Can I help myself, in your pres- 
ence, gracious lady ? " 

"How dare you!" said Orleans, 
drawing the boy away. "You stand 
before the greatest woman in France ! 
Pardon the 'good-for-nothing child, 
your grace ! " begged the duke. 

" Indeed," smiled the marchioness, 
half frightened, "the poor boy ought 
to associate more with ladies, so as 
to learn better manners.' Bring him 
again, he must become accustomed 
to me. — Adieu, dear duke." Orleans 
kissed her hand, Ohartres bowed pro- 
foundly. Wbile both were moving 
toward the door, Madame de Pompa- 
dour saw through a corner mirror that 
the father was staring at the son, and 
the latter making a grimace of dis- 
gust. 

" One moment, duke." The marchion- 
ess rose and turned. " Prince de Ohar- 
tres, I wish to say another word to 
you." Ohartres hastened to her with a 
beaming face. " That is for your false- 
hood 1 " She gave him a box on the 
ear. "You will become the greatest 
knave of your house, and that is saying 
much. — M. d'Orleans, our accounts 
are settled ; as long as I live, Versailles 
sees you no more ; I am a little too 
old to take part in a comedy ! " 

" I shall act accordingly, madame." 
He took tlie young man's arm and 
drew him away. When they reached 
the carriage, the father lowered the 
blinds, and gave his hopeful son a 
slap on the other ear. " These two ex- 
clamation points, my friend, may tell 
you that you have compromised your 
father, and ruined your own prospects. 
I must take you from St. Sulpice, and 
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send you to the Marchioness de Venta- 
dour ; she will teach you something of 
self-possession and propriety. It is in 
my power to make a beggar of you, 
boy — ^to incarcerate you for life — yes, 
I will even do more than that, if you 
do not mend yom- manners.! " 

" I suppose you intend to let me smell 
your phial, that — " 

" Silence, she did not smell it 1 " 

" Kow I comprehend both the blows 
given me ! " 

" I hope you also see that you have 
acted very stupidly. If you have not 
enough self-restraint to be prudent, you 
will never be worthy of the brilliant 
future for which I have educated 
you." • 

" Oh certainly, I was a fool. But I 
was so disgusted with her, I was 
obliged as soon as possible to give 
vent to my feeling." 

" Tou must have aversion for noth- 
ing that may be useful to you. I will 
introduce you to some places in the 
Temple, that you may become accus- 
tomed to every thing. Unless you 
have strong hervgs you will be ruined 
when the spirit of the age begins to 
dispose of the Bourbons." 

While this remarkable paternal lec- 
ture was given by a prince of the royal 
blood to his only son, the marchioness 
paced the floor of her apartment in great 
excitement, disturbed by various senti- 
ments. She was half angry at being 
deceived and insulted, half satisfied 
that the son had so exposed the father. 
Experiencing a painful emotion hither- 
to unknown to her, she looked silent- 
ly at her perplexed ladies, and then 
laughed bitterly, mmrmm-ing execra- 
tions and fears. Her condition indi- 
cated -mental anguish, that rendered her 
alarmingly nervous. ' Suddenly a noise 
in the adjoining room aroused her, and 
her frame seemed to be convulsed. 
— " Call Biuet 1 " 

Madame d'Hautecour hastened to 



summon the royal chamberlain. In the 
mean time the countenance of the mar- 
chioness expressed her gloomy resolu- 
tion. 

Binet, an old confidant of the king's 
love-affairs, and first cousin to Madame 
de Pompadour, entered with his head ■ 
bowed, accompanied by the lady of 
honor. 

" Is Beaumarchais here ? " whispered 
the marchioness, pointing to the por- 
tiere. 

" Certainly, madame, ^according to 
your orders." , 

" When did he come 2 " 

Binet drew out his watch: "Immedi- 
ately after the dukes, about half an hour 
ago. I thought your grace would re- 
ceive Mpnseigneur d' Orleans in your 
chamber, as he belongs to the royal 
family.'' 

" You erred, my friend, and I had 
forgotten the professor by means of 
this Orleans. What an unfortunate 
day ! Order the captain of the guard 
to have four men prepared to take 
Beaumarchais to the Bastile. I will 
write the warrant ; but the captain 
must not enter imtil specially com- 
manded. It is possible that things axe 
not so bad as I imagine. Is the king 
out hunting ? " 

'' He mounted his horse as soon as he 
returned from Paris, and will dine at 
Choisy." 

"Well, give my instructions to the 
guards." Binet, retiring, bowed with 
the same indifferent gravity; his va- 
cant face concealed both emotion and 
thought. — " Enter my chamber, ladies. 
I must be alone with this man. I will 
ring when I want you." The mar- 
chioness seated herself before one of the 
mirrors, assumed a picturesc[ue attitude, 
and gave the signal with a small bell. 
The portifere separated, and Beaumar- 
chais stood before her. 

" I suppose, sir, the time has hung 
heavily on your hands ? " 
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" Oh no, marchioness. An acute ob- 
server never finds time tedious." 

" I have long had you in my mind, 
and it amuses me to see you now." 

" I can hardly think you intend to 
make me vain, but such must be the 
effect of your words, whether they are 
friendly or not." 

" You know how to understand peo- 
ple very well, M. Beaumarchais. But, 
I am told, you sometimes fail, however 
correct your calculations ia financial 
gambling." 

" Calculations, marchioness ? Ad- 
mitted that luck and a little intellect 
gained me a fortuie, I really do not see 
what a musician has to calculate, ex- 
cept to keep good time. Tou wish to 
hear me play the harp ; permit — " 

"You do not escape me so, sir 1 You 
belong to a class of persons who seek 
importance by circumlocution and fig- 
ures of speech. I do not like that sort 
of skirmishing, and I tell you, plainly, 
you are a parvenu and an intriguer I 
What do you say to that ? " 

Caron smiled quietly. " Ah, ma- 
dame, I know I am. It is no disgrace 
in these days. Intrigue? what is it, 
but to maintain my position — to defend 
myself against my enemies, and serve 
my friends?" 

"Ah, you can be malicious, and at- 
tempt to elude me ! But suppose I 
tell you, M. Professor, that formerly 
you exerted yourself to win Choiseulby 
secret means to the cause of the queen 
and the dauphin, and plotted against 
me, how will you excuse yourself? " 

" Madame, you are pleased to be 
surprisingly frank with me, instead of 
simply annihilating a man against 
whom you have any proofs of his un- 
worthinesa. That is remarkable." 

"I wish to. interrogate, not to an- 
swer." 

"That is to say you acknowledge 
that you are puzzled ? " 

" Impertinent ! " 



" You are greatly embarrassed, and I 
will tell you why : Choiseul told you a 
long history about an intrigue of Beau- 
marchais, to impress you with the value 
of his own friendship. In this he 
greatly deceived you. You would de- 
cidedly ruin me, madame, if you pos- 
sessed indisputable facts — if the servant 
of the princess could so 'unceremoni- 
ously be imprisoned in the Bastile." 

" I think," and Madame de Pompa- 
dour was highly excited; "that you 
have cultivated impudence as a special 
virtue. Since you called the prime 
minister a hypocrite in my presence, and 
cannot deny that you conspired against 
me, you comprehend that I can easily 
sign a lettre de cachest against you, can 
I not ? " She rose haughtily, went to 
her desk, drew out a warrant, and pre- 
pared to write. 

" Oh, do not trouble yourself, ma- 
dame I I can fill up the blank myself; 
have the goodness to dictate 1 " He 
approached, and politely offered to take 
her pen. 

" Sir ! " she exclaimed, staring at him. 
"^Your audacity is beyond belief! " 

"Not at all, marchioness. I am a 
parvenu, and such persons are always 
audacious. Until now I have been 
simply fortunate; you are about to 
bestow on me the highest fame." 

" I, sir ? You must be a fool ! " 

" Do you not believe that the Bastile 
will make a martyr of me ? Voltaire 
and Diderot were of no consequence 
whatever until they had been im- 
prisoned. A few years in a dungeon is 
a small price to pay for immortality." 

" It might be for life ! " 

" During yow life 1 Very well, noble 
lady; for no one can teU what will 
happen afterward." 

" Do you mean to say, Beaumarchais, 
that I have not long to live ? " she ex- 
claimed, almost beside herself 

"If I am incarcerated, certamly 
not ! " 
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" Maa ! " she mui-mured, turning pale, 
" you are either a demon, or tie great- 
est charlatan on earth 1 " 

"No, marchioness! I confess that I 
•was very foolish in acting against you. 
I would never have done so, had I 
known M. de Choiseul or you better. 
I am. seldom &ank, and least of all 
where I see dinger; biit, madame, I will 
be so now, as an exception, if you wish 
to make a compromise." 

" On what condition ? " 

" I am really sincere. But whatever 
I refrain from telling must be considered 
a secret; to reveal which would be a 
baseness ; in return, I demand that no 
power on earth shall send me to the 
Bastile so long as you live ; for, to 
speak the truth, I am not desirous of 
the immortality it may bestow." 

She threw down the pen. " This is the 
strangest affair that has ever happened 
to me ! Very well, you have my word. 
So long as I breathe, no one shall 
trouble you. What do you know of 
my death ? " 

" In future keep aloof ftom certain 
phials ! " 

" You are a man of honor, Beaumar- 
chais ! " she whispered, taking his hand. 
" You — ^you observed it also ? " 

" As well as the grimace of the son ! 
Be silent as the grave, madame ; forbid 
your confidantes to speak of it, and 
banish all perfumes." 

" I shall do so. But explain your 
behavior to me. You are a servant- of 
the party that hate, and yet you warn 
me ! You slander Choiseul, who is my 
friend, after endeavoring vainly to g3in 
him for the queen. How can a man act 
thus and yet remain honorable ? " 

"I w^ poor, marehioness, and op- 
pressed by wicked men, when the prin- 
cesses received me into their favor. 
Would you have been less grateful, and 
venture nothing for your deliverers ? " 

" Granted." 

" I hated you, as one does the person 



about whom all his friends complain ; 
is that wicked ? " 

" No, but you disliked what you had 
no positive knowledge of, and under- 
took what you did not imderstand." 

" I was a novice." 

"And the Jesuits had not schooled 
you?" 

" The Jesuits school me ? I have 
never met one, either at the residence 
of the princesses or at the dauphin's, 
and I possess means to keep them at a re- 
spectful distance — ^but that is my secret" 

"But, I pray you! What of the 
people that surround the dauphin — 
those from St. Sulpice, the Molinists ? " 

" Of course, Choiseul has persuaded 
you and the king into that belief. You 
may consider your opponent in any 
light you please, but you must not hold 
monseigneur and the princesses as de- 
void of all honor. You might mis- 
calculate ! " 

"But they are bigoted; it is well 
known what persons — " 

" Formerly had access to them — for- 
merly ! The dauphin was intrusted to 
the elder Marchioness de Ventadour and 
the Jesuits, to be educated. His real 
piety prevented him from perceiving 
the character of those around him ; but 
he has been disabused since 1757, when 
his name was so shamefully taken advan- 
tage of in the attempt of Damien. He is 
religious, but no Jesuit ; on the contrary 
— ^however, that is the prinoe's secret." 

" And is monseigneur so very differ- 
ent from what I thought ? He and his 
party would not object to the fall of 
the Jesuits ? " 

" Scarcely." 

" And what do you expect of him 
after the king's death ? " 

" That I shall not tell you. It must 
be more indifferent than the question : 
What are you to expect from him ? '' 

" Oh, the greatest degradation — the 
most humiliating disgrace that a victor 
can inflict on his victim ! " 
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"Madame, I doubt that. He will 
spare in you the companion of his 
father; at least, he wiU respect Ms 
father's memory. The dauphin has 
feelings, marchioness, and will show, 
at least, some outward decorum." 

" Are you quite — quite sure of that, 
Beaumarchais ? " 

" I could procure you a written prom- 
ise to that effect." 

" Tou ? merciful Heaven ! If you 
speak the truth, how my heart would 
bless, you ! I — ^I am not quite so bad 
as people say ! " Tears were streaming 
from her eyes. Suddenly she looked 
searohingly at Caron. " The prince, I 
am told, is not in very good health; 
he often has attacks similar to those 
from which I suffer ; suppose he should 
die before his father ! " 

" Then, madame, I would hide my- 
self in private life ! But no ! It is 
possible to look at things in too dreary 
a light. Tou could do much to pre- 
serve him for us all. Only do not trust 
Choiseul ; I need not repeat my warn- 
ing against Orleans. " 

" Choiseul — and again Choiseul ! 
Speak plainly.'' 

"Well, he is unworthy, your iriend- 
ship, though oiily the dupe of Orleans. 
He has obtained the premiership, and 
through you. Now he will aspire to 
govern alone." 

" Beaumarchais,. that is not true ! I 
am at the king's side." 

" And should you — die ! Choiseul 
has a sister, Madame de Grammont. 
Beware of strange smelling-bottles ! " 

"You give me an insight into a ter- 
rible plot. What is to be done ? " 

" I wUl tell you," he whispered, " when 
I have seen the dauphin. Use all your 
efforts to reconcile the king with his 
son ; attend to Terray and Maupeau ; 
they are in alliance with Madame de 
Ventadour, the Jesuits, and Orleans. 
Let Choiseul never have a private inter- 
view with his majesty. In all this 



there is but one thought : Bom'bon or Or- 
leans. A day may come when that 
boy will return you the blow you gave 
him." 

" Tou will not mention the scene ? " 

" So long as you do not force me, 
when by doing so I might avert some 
calamity threatening me." 

" Are we, then, friends in future ? " 
, " That is our secret. I advise you to 
publish me as a most malicious and 
intolerable person." 

" But I was intending to propose you 
to the king as a proper man to be en- 
nobled, on account of the phial." 

" That is a trifle ! " 

" No, it must be done, that you may 
have an entree here. I must clothe 
you in some dignity, that you may have 
the right to see me as often as it may 
be necessary." 

"Well, as you please, marchioness. 
Say that you could pm'chase from me 
an awful pamphlet against you and 
Choiseul, only by bestowing such hon- 
ors on me. Tou are aware that I 
could easily write one, and have it 
printed in London." 

" That is a good idea. I think you 
like to frighten people." 

"It is a good way to rise in this 
world. Will you now hear me play ? " 

" Not to-day ! Tou would make me 
sad. I am often very sad." 

" I believe you, dear madame ! Per- 
haps the consciousness of having done 
one good action may give you pleas- 
ure." 

" I wiU try, but I do^ not believe in, 
any thing good. — Enough ! " She. of- 
fered him her hand and rose. " I shall 
see you soon again." At her summons, 
the captain of the Swiss guards en- 
tered, leaving the door open. "Mar- 
quis, accompany the Chevalier Caron 
de Beaumarchais to the grand portal, 
and let the sentinels present arms. Ho 
has been appointed Chief Master of the 
Huntsmen at Varenne du Louvre, on 
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account of his merit, ia place of M. de 
Cabran, recently deceased." 

The officer made a military salute, 
and the lackeys rushed forward to 
open the carriage-door for the profess- 
or. Ab his equipage drove through the 
court-yard, the Swiss presented arms. 

" What has passed between you and 
that woman ? " exclaimed Duverney, 
when Beaumlarchais aiTiyed at the 
" Red Horse." 

"A great deal. Let me be silent 
about it — it is better. But what will 
you say, papa ? I am a nobleman, and 
have the titles of Chevalier and Chief 
Master of the Huntsmen at Yarenne ! " . 

" Aie you insane ? " 

" No, indeed ! That is the price of 
a ipamplilet I was about to have pub- 
lished in London against the marchion- 
ess and the new prime minister. We 
can always talk best when we hold the 
whip ! " 



CHAPTER Vljn. 

COKAIilB BAtrCOtrRT. 

As it has already been mentioned, the 
%rst floor of the Pigeonnier, toward 
the Rue Bertau, was occupied by the 
all-admired actress of the royal opera, 
to the no small vexation, envy, and 
scandal of all the other inhabitants of 
this large building. She was the aris- 
tocrat among them, and always in dan- 
ger of being assailed, as a strange bird 
among a flock of sparrows. Mile. Rau- 
court had formerly been no better than 
a Paris beggar-girl — a kind of female 
gamin, who possessed nothing besides 
her rags, her pretty face, and a sil- 
very, flexible voice, with which she 
accompanied the shrill treble of her 
mother in the streets of the capital 
At an early age familiar vrith the vices 
usually attending a wretched vagrancy, 
she would probably have become but 
a chorus -singer in the operas of the 



celebrated Rameau, which, like the 
Piles de Jiamire, Hippolyte, Princease 
de Sasarre, and Temple de ta Oloire, 
required kettle-drum choruses, and a 
very fuU company. She continued her 
itinerant life unobserved, except by a 
young clerk, who fell in love with, and 
would have married her, if he had 
been able to give her a support. 

About this time, the • old French 
music, as well as much that had hith- 
erto been considered classic, was suc- 
ceeded by the Italian buffo operas, 
which were the masquerade pieces of 
Gerardi thus rendered. They dis- 
placed a natural and rough style by 
higher art, and the heaviness of Ra- 
meau's recitative by a wild gayety. 
Paris was electrified ! As Madame de 
Pompadour, however, protected Ra- 
meau, and the queen the buffo operas, 
they almost became a political ques- 
tion ; the public patronized the queen's 
taste, and the Italians gained the day. 
This enthusiasm lasted fi:om about 
1753 to 1756. The foreigners finally 
withdrew, for, how well soever their 
music and acting may have pleased, 
after the first fashionable intoxication 
it was discovered that their language 
could not be generally understood. 

The lover of MUe. Raucourt could 
not offer her a brilliant future, but he 
earned sufficient to assist her and take 
her several times to the opera. She 
could sing the principal airs after hear- 
ing them but once, and imitate the 
Italians in their pantomimes. Passing 
into the street, she performed the fa- 
vorite popular pieces, which attracted 
the crowd, and mother and daughter 
found a lucrative business. One day 
they were singing under the windows of 
the young musician Buni, who sent for 
the girl, made a contract with her, and 
she acted in Rousseau's Devin de Tillage, 
as well as in Paesiello's operettas in the 
Palais - Royal. In Duni's celebrated 
Milkmaid, specially written for OoraJie, 
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she gained both for the composer and 
herself a great triumph. She had sur- 
prising sMll in her coquetry, uniting a 
subtle impertinence and boldness with 
an appearance of thoughtless naKvetfi. 
Inviting questionable attentions, she 
would suddenly flee her admirers, of 
whom she had many, being consid- 
ered a person of unusual attractions, 
with the voice of a siren, but of little 
cultivation, a fault which she concealed 
by comic acting. Any one, however, who 
had attempted to rival her would have 
been laughed at for her pains. In the 
scene of the Milkmaid, where, in pump- 
ing water into a tub, she so modulated 
the creaking of the handle as to jeer 
at the love-making of an old abbfi, the 
theatre shook with applause, and she 
became a favorite. 

In her popula4ty, JDle. Eaucourt 
was not bewildered ; she had an object 
in view — future independence. She 
could have resided in the best part of 
Paris, but she had her own reasons to 
do otherwise. She was a very danger- 
ous acquaintance for a careless person, 
for her extraordinary talent in gaining a 
knowledge of secret information made 
her visitors dependent «n her, and 
forced them into innumerable in- 
trigues. For these reasons she chose to 
dwell in the muddy and disreputable 
Quartier du Temple, in the roomy Pi- 
geonnier, where there were so many en- 
trances and exits at all hours. Her 
windows were often lit during the 
whole night. Music and dancing, song 
and wine, held high, carnival there ; 
and to be permitted a share in her rev- 
eh-ies was the ambition of dissipated 
coui'tiers and rich men's sons. 

Such a life naturally excited the 
curiosity and envy of the neighboring 
■poor, and induced them to institute a 
plan of espionage that often threatened 
to result disagreeably to Coralie Eau- 
court. To prevent this, she was benev- 
olent — extravagantly so. She gave 



work to those who, might become dan- 
gerous to her, or made presents to peo- 
ple with babbling tongues, having it 
understood that they must be silent 
and blind. In short, she had made 
herself a kind of queen of the Pigeon- 
nier, by means of reward and punish- 
ment. The landlord yielded her the 
greatest privileges in order not to draw 
upon himself the hatred of the aris- 
tocracy that visited her. 

This was the lady on whose account 
a gentleman one day, about noon, left 
a hired coach in the Eue St. Martin, 
muffled himself closely in his cloak, 
and, hurrying down the little alley 
Clairvaux, disappeared inside the west 
gate of the building. He did not go 
to the principal staircase, but, through 
the court-yard, reached the back-stairs 
that led to the garret formerly occu- 
pied by Beaumarchais and . MoreUy. 
He knocked at the side-door of the 
singer's dwelling, and was admitted by 
a good-looking, well-dressed man of 
about thirty, who, as soon as the vis- 
itor showed his face, bowed silently 
and profoundly. 

"Js Coralie at home?" asked the 
gentleman, taking a seat. " 

" She is at home, your — " The 
young man would undoubtedly have 
uttered a title, if the other had not 
raised his hand in a forbidding manner. 

"I have told you, once for all, De- 
brelon, that I desire my titles to be 
ignored ; here I am simply M. Cloud ; 
that is a very innocent name, and wiU 
cost your weak memory no effort. I 
expect this command to be strictly 
obeyed. If Coralie is at home, what is 
she doing? Has she any visitors, or 
is shfe practising ? " 

" She is alone, M. Cloud. I will an- 
nounce you." 

"I have not much time to stay." 
Debrelon bowed, and left the cabinet 
by a tapestry door that closed noise- 
lessly. 
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The gentleman who called himself 
'* M. Cloud," seemed to be lost in pro- 
found meditation. He was of mediimi 
■height and strongly built, wearing a 
citizen coat of coarse gray cloth, his 
linen, on the contrary, being very fine 
and white. A well-powdered bag-trig 
of flax covered his head, and a walking- 
stick completed his pateiarchal appear- 
ance. But what rendered him myste- 
rious, and even an object of fear, were 
the nonchalance and contemptuous- 
ness of his manners, something in his 
countenance commanding reverence, 
and at the same timg recalling a certain 
resemblance, together with an expres- 
sion of heartless calculation. His 
small flery eye seemed to enlarge when 
he was animated, and glared like that 
of a beast of prey. He was deeply en- 
gaged with the memoranda in his 
•pocket-book, when Debrelon returned 
and politely announced that Mile. Co- 
ralie would receive M. Cloud. "Without 
saying a word he rose, made a gesture 
to Debrelon to retaain wiere he was, 
and, entering a luxuiiously-fumished 
chamber, passed into a small drawing- 
room, where Mile. Kautourt sat befbre 
the instrument on which she had been 
playing. 

" Ah," she exclaimed, laughing, "I 
am pleased to receive M-. Cloud again. I 
always thought St. Cloud was a pious 
man, and if he were your ancestor, god- 
liness must have sadly diminished in 
your family, since you appear in the 
Kgeonnier in broad daylight I I would 
give all masses for my soul, if I 
could see M. St. Cloud in this dress at 
Versailles, in the Luxembourg or Pa- 
lais-Royal, among princes, dukes, and 
counts." 

"All very well, Coralie, butM. Cloud 
is a man whom I hope you will respect 
in any dress. Dispense with these fool- 
eries, I aii /ot in the humor for them ; 
I came to talk of business. Wien was 
La Blache here last ? " 



" Yesterday at dinner.'' 

" Not in the. evening ! " 

" He avoids our little gay circles 
since he has returned from exile, on ac- 
count of his jealous wife and austere 
father-in-law." ' 

"Ton allowed yourself to be de- 
ceived if you believed him." 

" Why should I not believe him ? He 
is generous with his presents, and comes 
none the less often. Do I lose by it ? 
It would be different if mere suspicion 
brought in any thing." 

" Your confidence may cost you my 
favor^ if you are not more watchful." 

"Why, I pray you?" 

" I will tell you presently. He was 
here at dinner. What was his ob- 
ject?" 

" Why do you ask, St. Cloud ? " 

" I wish to know whether he made 
any discoveries to you, or said any 
thing that is worth mentioning. I 
know, Coralie, Mammon is your deity ; 
therefore, be serious and siucere. I could 
prepare unending repentance for you, if 
you thought this count could enable you 
to dispense with my protection." 

The little woman, who had hitherto 
been in so gay a humor, now reddened 
with anger. " Monseigneur Cloud, La 
Blache has other reasons for not passing 
his ievenings here. He has attached 
himself to Minister de ChoiseuJ, and 
commenced a love-intrigue with the 
Duphess de Grrammont, Choiseul's Bis- 
ter. I had a great deal of trouble to 
get him to confess it, and had to use 
all my art." 

" Very well ; you see, that is some- 
thing! Count Falcon de la Blache 
wishes to succeed at court, and must 
give up improper companions. Choi- 
seul is prime minister, Madame de Pom- 
padour's health is failing more and 
more. She will die, I tell you, very 
soon, and the Duchess de Grammont 
wishes to take her place. Count de la 
Blache hopes to be elevated by her 
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means to a position near the king's per- 
son, and will ttien care little for you. 
His whole party, the St. Albins, Ven- 
tadour, Maupeau, and Terray, are on 
the point of abandoning the Jesuits 
and swearing to the standard of Choi- 
seul." 

" But what use is that to you, mon- 
sieur ? " 

" To me ? You ask ingenuously ? I 
wish to hold the wires of these puppets 
of France in my hands, so that they 
may dance to my tune. That is not 
difficult to comprehend, is it ? " 

" Oh, holy St. Cloud, I believe .it ! 
but, as you are the premier's friend, 
you could find out. evem thing from 
him much better thaaSsough your 
humble servant." 1 V; 

"It suits me to workinxliis indirect 
way, and it will bring you a thousand 
francs. Is that a sufficient inducement 2 " 

" Formy interest, but not for my un- 
derstanding. I doubt that you would 
act as you do merely from choice, if the 
interview with Madame de Pompadour 
had succeeded better. Ah! that un- 
happy blow given your son, brings Co- 
ralie Raucourt a thousand francs I " 

M. Cloud rose impetuously, his coun- 
tenance changed color. He looked 
piercingly at the speaker. " I do not 
think," he said dryly, " that you know 
exactly what you are talking ^outJjut 
you are, however, shrewd ! Ten m^snow 
did youhear the history of that blow?'' 

" Dear me," she laughed, " ^^0 
Falcoz told me himself; sevep^ other 
friends, Chevalier d'Atreuilles an^ Cap- 
tain de Troquade also spoke of it. 
That slap turned a certain useful ac- 
quaintance of mine forever out of Ver- 
sailles. The friendship of Choiseul has 
also become lukewarm. That is. the 
reason why I am to reunite the broken 
threads — a labor certainly worth more 
than a thousand francs." 

" Ah, you wish to enhance the value 
of your services 1 Suppose you judge 



correctly, will this kindle your zeal ? " 
He placed two thousand-franc bills and 
a diamond bracelet on the table. " In 
case you refuse, he added, gloomily, " I 
will ruin you, publicly and privately. 
What is your decision ? " 

" I await your commands, and will 
obey them." 

" Then you must use all your skill to 
induce La Blacheto show you the love- 
letters he receives from Iftadame de 
Grammont. I know she writes to him. 
You will use your art to procure them 
for. me." 

"And when he finds himself com- 
promised, he will leave me 1 Monsei- 
gneur, it is no trifle to lose a lover who 
is heir to the court banker Duverney ; 
and who has promised me in writing a 
landed estate and a villa." 

"Heave it to your prudence and cun- 
ning to prevent such a misfortune. "Be- 
sides, I do not believe he will abandon 
you, since he is ridiculous enough to 
love you. You might return a good 
imitation of the originals to him. 
When he demands his letters, you 
could produce the false ones, and, in a 
feigned jealous fit, fling them into the 
flames." / 

" A pretty coup de fhedtre ! When 
you have the originals, what use IvUl 
.you make of them ? I must know what 
consequences to expect." 

" The letters will' force into my un- 
conditional service the Duchess de 
Grammont, the La Blaches, and Venta- 
dours. These good people think that 
Choiseul might also possibly fall some 
day, and the king would be left en- 
tirely under their control. I must have 
their fate in my hands. Remeimber 
one thing, Coralie : it was I who gave 
you a professional reputation, and ad- 
vanced your pecuniary interests, and 
who vrill one day royally reward you ; 
but who, if necessary, can also condemn 
you to your old obscurity. — Do you 
know whether La Blache has any 
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more such plans? Does he employ 
spies or reporters ? for a man watched 
by his wife and father-in-law needs such 



" Nothing worth talking about. In 
the fourth story lives a musician, named 
Batyl, good at his profession, who often 
helps me to study my parts ; otherwise 
he is a knave. Formerly La Blache 
was rather intimate with him, and em- 
ployed Viin^iTi several matters in which 
I was not particularly interested. For 
a long time the count was very angry 
with the musician, accusing him as the 
cause that his old enemy Beamarchais 
had ruined him with the princesses. But 
yesterday Falcoz again visited Batyl, 
and they had a long and secret conver- 
sation." 

"You are wrong to consider such 
facts trifles, even if they are only love- 
aMirs. Watch La Blache closely, he is 
of importance to me. We must find 
means to advance him or render him 
harmless, according to circumstances. 
Bribe Batyl, psomise him every thing : 
it is necessary that I know what hap- 
pens in the society of Choiseul, in the 
H5tels St. Albin and Yentadour; for 
that purpose I have located you in the 
Pigeonnier. Apropos, does the musi- 
cian inhabit a room by himself in the 
fourth story ? Has he connections with 
any one ? " 

" You know how difficult it is to 
control people in a house like this, 
Sometimes transient lodgers come, stay 
a few days, and disappear again. Such 
a hole is the garret ' above. One side 
is occupied by Louise Duchapt, my 
milliner, who is reliable ; the other, by 
Batyl. Formerly Beaumarchais lived 
there also, on account of whose very 
pretty wife La Blache fell into that 
well-known difficulty. The third ten- 
ant there was an old school-teacher of 
St. Lazare, called Morelly, half a beg- 
gar and half a philosophic dreamer, 
who has written a fantastic poem, the 



One of Louise Duchapt'a 
girls spoke about it and brought it to 
me. I never have read any thing more 
absurd." 

" Coralie, does the author of that 
poem live here?" Cloud walked the 
floor in the utmost excitement. 

" Well, what of it ? You look as if 
I had discovered for you a Voltaire or 
a Marmontel." 

" You have decidedly made a discov- 
ery as to a man who will outlive -1;hose 
gentlemen. This fourth -story garret 
is invaluable I You must instruct 
Duchapt, Batyl, and Debrelon. What 
has become of Morelly ? " 

" I do noymow. He suddenly gave 
up his situ^pn and dwelling. Batyl 
says that ffie old man returns now and 
then and pafeMs a night here. It seems 
he has a living out of the city." 

"The musician and Debrelon must 
follow him, when he comes again, and 
find out where and how he lives. I 
have reasons not to lose sight of that 
man. Can I depend on you, Coralie ? " 

" You may, monseigneur, as certainly 
as on youfself." 

"Then you will place your fortune 
on a sure foundation. — ^Adieu ! I will 
send a safe man to whom you may de- 
liver your notes to me in well-sealed 
envelopes." 

fc your service ! " They shook 
•i^'he visitor walked out, muf- 
fle^Mmself in his cloak, in which he 
m silently assisted by Debrelon, and 
left the,JPigeonnier by the Rue Bertau. 
Sca^^;phad his footsteps ceased to be 
heard, when Debrelon locked the door 
and hurried to Coralie. 

" What did he want ? — ^he seemed to 
be intent on mischief." 

"So he is. You and Batyl are to 
watch Morelly when he appears again, 
and to find out where he goes. I have 
also my instructions about the love-af- 
fair of Madame de Grammont and La 
Blache. Do not ask any more ques- 
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tions, I will tell you all to-night; for I 
am expecting Falcoz every moment. 
M. St. Cloud has two faces. He is 
playing two games, and in both we 
obtain advantages — therefore we must 
keep on good term s with him. There ! " 
she pushed the money and bracelet 
toward the young man ; " he is good 
pay. Ah, I shall not always be pretty 
and have a good voice. When we 
have possession of our property and a 
good income, we shall care very little 
whether the Orleans or Bourbons are 
ruined." 

" It would scarcely trouble us if both 
were I " laughed Debrelon. " I believe 
we are among the very few who have 
wisdom. If you should by chance dis- 
cover that I carry on a little private 
business of my own in political espion- 
age, consider that I am only imitating 
M. St. Cloud. Since the time of Noah, 
there is but one useful article in the 
world — ^money! Do not endeavor to 
find out how I earn mine." 

"I suppose by the remarkably stu- 
pid fece you always assum'e 1 " Both 
laughe^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE TEMPLE OF THE BUN. 

FfiNBiON, as early as the Spanish 
war of the succession, remarked, in ref- 
erence to the condition of Prance, "We 
exist by a miracle ; the government is 
a dependent machine, moving only 
from habit, and that will be destroyed 
at the first accidental jarring. I fear 
that our greatest evil consists in the 
fact that none regards our real condi- 
tion — all resolutely shut their eyes ! " 
This truth had taken root not only in 
the mind of the pupil of the immortal 
author of TeUmaqvs, the Duke de 
Bourgogne, who died during the re- 
genby, but in that of his grandson, the 
dauphin and son of Louis XV., not- 



withstanding his Jesuitical education 
and the influence of the elder Madame 
de Ventadour. 

From the day when the king's life 
was attempted, the prince had energet- 
ically freed himself from the disciples 
of Loyola, and prepared for the throne, 
as few heirs of a crown have ever done 
before or since, by cultivating the quiet 
and austere virtues of private life. 
Other persons of quality experienced 
also gloomy forebodings that afiairs 
would not remain as they had been — 
that the "jarring '' must come, sooner 
or later, and the "machine" cease to 
work. 

The people were stiU suflFering from 
their usual obtuseness — satisfied at first 
with the spirit of the new philosophy, 
but, by means of it, as well as the Jan- 
senist ideas, slowly acquiring an incon- 
siderate and unpitying selfishness, that 
would at last put into their hand the 
torch to destroy the temples of their 
native land. In the mean time they 
avenged themselves on the existing or- 
der of things, and those whom lihey 
hated, by bon-mots, and particularly 
by ironical couplets, first adopted as po- 
litical irritants by Minister Maurepas. 
This man was void of principle, with- 
out a shadow of statesman-like ability 
or object, but a witty and skilful cour- 
tier, belonging to the school of the in- 
triguing Cardinal de Fleury (the tutor 
of Louis XV.), who early inculcated 
into his pupil's mind that "love for 
humanity, frankness, and kindness, were 
any thing but estima'ble qualities in a 
monarch ! " Maurepas knew that pub- 
lic opinion was a mighty power, and 
that the French people were happy if 
they could ojily laugh and sing; he 
therefore sacfiflced all his opponents, 
among them many an honest patriot, 
by making them subjects of ridicule in 
some street-satire, which he himself 
composed and.taught the women of the 
market to sing. 
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The Damei de la Salle were the resi- 
dents of that structure of cellars and 
shops, situated between the Eues Tour- 
nellerie, Chaussetrerie, Lingerie, and 
the Maison Pillory, in the centre of the 
old town, at an equal distance from 
the Tmleries and the HStel de VUle. 
The female fishmongers, greengrocers, 
and hucksters of all kinds, had always 
the privileges of a corporation, one of 
which was the right of sending a dep- 
utation to "the ,king at seasons of rejoi- 
cing or sorrow, in order to express 
their sympathy. They Were very inso- 
lent and assuming, in many instances 
wealthy, but as rough in manners, and 
especially in the use of their tongues, 
as their sister contemporaries in other 
cities. These persons, each of whom 
was an archive in herself of old na- 
tional songs, M. de Maurepas raised by 
his verses to the rank of a powerful 
political institution, and Fleury encour- 
aged him. He gave them such' songs 
as " Quand Mronvoului dana&r," '■'■Marlr 
horough s'en va-t-en guerre" "Barbari, 
mon ami," "J. Failure, mm, eouain," 
'■'■La Turlurette;" and finally, when 
Madame de Pompadour was enraged 
against Maurepas, and his fall immi- 
nent, he added the following : 

" Lesgrands seigneurs B^aTilissent, 
ties iinanciers s^enrichiasent, 
Les PoiaBOTUt a^agrandlssent, 
C'est le rSglie des vaxiriens 1 " * 

Maurepas was banished; but his suc- 
cessors, the Abbs Bemis and Choiseul, 
continued the same business, and the 
Malle was never In want of poetic ef- 
fusions, nor the people of subjects for 
laughter. The blood that was after- 
ward shed in Prance is not t6 be as- 
cribed so much to the mob, or the 
abused Jacobins, as to the dissipated 
aristocracy of that period. The shal- 
low Maurepas little im^ined that, by 



♦ The "grands seigneurs" degrade themselves; 
the flnanciei'S grow rich; the Poiasons (fishes) be- 
come great; it is the reign of rogues. 



his frivolous verses, in which royalty 
and nobility were ridiculed, he was 
systematically educating rude and re- 
morseless women to be the Megafas of 
Versailles — ^the fearful knitters, who 
sat down by the guillotine and made 
socks, while before their eyes flowed 
the blood of whole families, whose 
names for many a year they had learned 
to hate 1 We shudder at such conse- 
quences, but forget how very natural 
they were, and how industriously they 
were designed. 

The justices, intendants, and. magis- 
trates (although all authority was los- 
ing its power over the public mind), 
were servile enough to accede to the 
wishes of the ministers in 1763, and 
erect a statue of the king, first in the 
provinces and then in Paris itself, on 
the Place Louis. To complete the sar- 
casm, Louis XV. was represented on a 
low pedestal, supported by the symbols 
of justice, power, wisdom, and clem- 
ency. 

At the consecration of this monu- 
inent the fishwomen, as on all public 
occasions, took a prominent part. 
When the veil of the statue was drawn 
aside, one of them exclaimed: "See, 
the king has his four mistresses with 
him ; he could not be without them ! 
That one is MaiUy; this, Vintimille; 
there is Chateauroux, and, at his side, 
Pompadom:." This explanation was 
received with shouts of laughter. Thus 
the people honored their sovereign I 

While the Parliaments were waging 
a long and fruitless war against the 
higher clergy, the tithes, and numerous 
forms of arbitrary power, and in favor 
of personal liberty and the right of 
common trial, the' E'neyclop'edie was 
prohibited, after the seventh volume 
had been published. The philosophers 
who had united in its support were not 
at all times unanimous in their opin- 
ions, but now they separated, each tak- 
ing his own path. 
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On the other hand, the fate of the 
Jesuits was sealed. How much soever 
had been done to cover up the at- 
tempted deed of Damien, to guard the 
assaasinfrom betraying his accomplices, 
and to punish him most barbarously, in 
order to spare the originators of the 
crime, yet his fii'st expressions in the 
moments of fear had sufficiently re- 
vealed that the plot was hatched by 
the Jesuits and their aristocratic abet- 
tors. Notwithstanding aU effort to 
compromise the name of the royal 
heir, it was impossible to make mani- 
fest their own innocence. Many scan- 
dalous actions of the order were discov- 
ered ; the lower clergy, the pastoral 
and lay-priests, who were nearest and 
dearest to the people, rose against the 
Jesuits. The dauphin, in disgust and 
anger, dismissed them from his house- 
hold; and Madame de Pompadour 
and Choiseul saw that but one means 
remained to tranquillize the public 
mind, to intimidate the higher ecclesi- 
astics, and satisfy the Parliament, at 
least on one point— rthe abolishment of 
the whole order. 

In 1761 the government commenced 
by destroying the extensive and dan- 
gerous commerce of the brotherhood 
with India; by declaring all Jesuit 
houses in France judicially responsible 
for their foreign connections and 
debts, placing their operations under 
the control of the state, and permitting 
the Parliament to investigate their 
correspondence. In 1763 they were 
declared by a royal decree dangerous 
to the common welfare. In conse- 
quence they were forbidden, after a short 
but violent struggle, to give public in- 
struction, receive novices, obey their 
general, live in communities, or wear 
the dress of their order. Their con- 
vents and churches were closed, but so 
far no punishment had been persdnally 
inflicted. Now, however, preparation 
was made to strike the last blow — to 



confiscate their possessions for the ben- 
efit of the state, to declare the brother- 
hood extinct, and exile its members. 
There was a general agreement in this 
disposal of the Jesuits. 

There are moments, when, against 
our wiU and without premeditation, we 
see something terrible in what is appar^ 
ently of little consequence, and become 
impressed by a presentiment almost too 
shocking to think, much less to express. 
Beaumarchais had said to the Mar- 
chioness de Pompadour, " Banish all 
perfumes ! " and she understood what 
he meant, as well as the way he pointed 
out as her only escape. This woman 
had obtained, by the most objectionable 
means, an ascendency over Louis XV. 
such as none had ever exercised over 
any sovereign. She stood on the'pin- 
nacle of that power of which she had 
dreamed ; but in Caron's presence she 
felt her weakness and danger. The 
marchioness had long been aware that 
she never possessed the real love of the 
king, even had he been capable of lov- 
ing any one besides himself. She had 
made a slave of him by truckling to his 
evil passions and refining his sensual 
pleasures. Enchained by her penetrat- 
ing and variable intellect, he yielded 
to her the management of his govern- 
ment — a burden odious to himself. 
Louis XV. did not love her, and yet 
he would sooner have sent every minis- 
ter of his court and evei*y member of 
his family to the BastUe before he 
would dare to deny her a privilege. 
She knew that he would never dismiss 
her — that she could not be ruined, but 
might be assassinated ! Having con- 
verted all around her to the mere crea- 
tures of her will, there was none on 
whom she could really depend, and so 
much the more was her fear of political 
convulsion or domestic trouble. With 
a quick instinct of danger, her ener- 
getic mind at once accepted the as- 
sistance offered by Beaumarchais — ^the 
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possibility of the dauphin's good-will. 
The woman who in her fresh beauty 
surrendered it to dishonor as a price for 
court influence, at length seemed to 
yearn after something better — some- 
thing that might atone for her sins, and 
save her old age in a new and purer 
epoch. Bold as she was in vice, could 
she prosper by being bold in virtue ? 

The marchioness's desire for a recon- 
ciliation with the dauphin was granted. 
Caron brought her a secret written as- 
surance, that she need not fear for her- 
self after the death , of the monarch ; 
that every thing unfavorable was for- 
gotten, and all the esteem and favor 
should be shown her that a woman 
merited who had bo long enjoyed the 
confidence of the king. This invalu- 
able document Madame de Pompadour 
pressed tearfully to her lips. A reac- 
♦ tion of her long-suppressed emotion 
followed, and in a letter, full of sincere 
repentance, she prostrated her soul 
before the prince. Beaumaiwhais was 
provided with all means and opportu- 
nities to drive the opposing party from 
the field, and to reunite the king with 
his family. She also followed Caron's 
advice in reference to perfumes ; used 
her influence with the monarch to pre- 
pare him for a meeting with the dau- 
phin ; rendered him less cordial with 
Choiseul, and strengthened his dislike 
to Orleans. In all this she struggled 
but for her own security. 

Cabals and systems of espionage 
were an indispensable part of the court 
machinery in that age. From the 
monarch to the lowest police agent, all 
employed spies with greater or less se- 
crecy. Mile. Raucourt and her friend 
Debrelon were no exceptions. They 
loved , each other, prospered, and 
worked for the future. All they cared 
for in others was their money, and they 
exercised great skill in the management 
of their business. When admiring cav- 
aliers, or her principal patron, the 



Duke d'Orleans, paid her a visit, De- 
brelon appeared the most insignificant 
person on earth — ^in fact, nothing but 
a lackey of Coralie; but his eyes and 
ears were remarkably keen, while his 
expression was dull and his conduct 
stupid. He was so awkward at times, 
and yet so devoted, as to awaken pity. 
Whatever important affairs were trans- 
acted by her visitors, she always hon- 
estly mentioned them to Debrelon 
after their departure. And he also 
had similar business on his own ac- 
count. He was a spy of Beaumarchais, 
who controlled him, and who knew all 
that occurred in the Pigeonnier by 
Means of the porters and other lower 
employes. Coralie and her friend had 
therefore each an opposing party whom 
they served ; and could sometimes ex- 
change important secret information, 
when they were certain of being paid, 
without much exposing themselves to 
suspicion. The money thus earned fell 
into the common treasury for their fu- 
ture independence. It sometimes hap- 
pened that one party demanded dis- 
coveries the other was not ;willing to 
betray. In such cases, Batyl was used 
as a dummy ; certain hints were given 
him and he executed what they consid- 
ered beneath themselves. • As the musi- 
cian was a very respectable rogue, such 
commissions well suited him. But 
since his employers were more cunning 
and calculating, and never lost the 
guidance of their own affairs, he be- 
came dependent on them, and could 
never quite understand their designs. 
They often deceived each other , by 
false reports, and then laughed at their 
attempts to cheat. 

While Batyl, then, was ordered to 
discover Morelly's present residence 
and manner of life, Debrelon gave 
Beaumarchais a circumstantial account 
of all that had taken place between 
Orleans and Coralie. Caron immedi- 
ately fathomed the duke's plan. First 
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the marchioness, then Choiseul, and 
finally the sister of the latter, were to 
fall; Maupeau and Terray were de- 
pendent on Orleans, through Diana de 
Ventadoiir. The old king would ne- 
cessarily fall into the hands of his arch- 
enemy Orleans. Could such a state of 
things exist during the dauphin's life ? 

"Banish all perfumes I" Oaron 
could not forget the phial. He or- 
dered Debrelon to let him have the 
letters of the Duchess de Grammont 
for one day, in return for five thousand 
francs. " Beaumarchaia had the advan- 
tage of Orleans; for Debrelon never 
knew any of the former's plans, nor 
did he fear the duke, while he loved 
hia purse, and was aware that behind 
Caron was the party of the dauphin, 
who, when king, could hang all spies. 
Orleans could offer only money ; Beau- 
marchais, money, safety, and even favor. 
As the latter invested the funds of De- 
brelon, he and CoraUe were entirely in 
Caron's power. 

Scarcely had Beaumarphais heard 
these new revelations, than he hastened 
to the dauphin, and at a private audi- 
ence described to him the scenes at 
Madame de Pompadour's, and the fiir- 
seeing calculations of the foe of the 
Bourbons. The prince was greatly dis- 
quieted, but his pure heart could not 
believe in such dishonorable plans, 
such criminal intentions of Orleans, 
who, though worthy of distrust, was 
the first prince of the royal blood and 
the king's cousin. He refuted all the 
reasons offered by Beaumarchaia — such 
vice he thought could not find culture 
in a man of his blood — but he resolved 
to thwart the plots of his enemies. He 
sent the Chevalier Machault to Morelly, 
ordering him " on no account to go to 
Paris, or visit the Pigeonnier, before he 
had seen monseigneur and received an 
explanation." Then the prince re- 
solved to have a personal interview 
with the marchioness, and arrange 



with her a complete reconciliation 
with the king. Tears stood in hia 
eyes ; he placed his hand on his heart, 
and looked upward, saying, " I do this 
only for France and my children ! " 

Louis XV. was decidedly the most 
vile and wretched monarch in the 
world. Was he, however, naturally so 
wicked? Did he possess the tyrant^ 
soul of a Nero, Caligula, or Tiberius ? 
"Was he a fool and a brute at the same 
time ? No I His father, the Duke de 
Bourgogne, was a noble man in every 
sense, and the son had in hia figure and 
manner something of the majesty and 
tonhomie of the great Louis ; but 
Fleury, first his preceptor, then his all- 
powerful minister, Uke a second Riche- 
lieu, had stifled in the pupU.aU his 
better nature, sense of independence 
and faith. Choiseul himself said of 
Louia that he never had courage but 
when he was angry, and only then he 
felt that he had a soul 1 " 

The queen, Maria Leszinska, was 
beautiful and loving when Louis mar- 
ried her, but scarcely did she obtain 
real influence, when Fleury, trembling 
for his position, exposed the monarch 
to the seductions of conjugal infidelity. 
Perhaps this would not have grown 
into immeaaurable criminality, if Ma- 
ria Leszinska had not herself been 
the cause, at least, in some measure. 
She had been educated so piously, that 
she considered she had almost been 
guilty of crime in becoming a mother ! 
A monarch, whose youth had been so 
slavish, and whose will so circum- 
scribed, required a cheerful wife who 
knew how to interest and amuse him ; 
But the melancholy spirit of the de- 
throned Polish king descended to the 
daughter. She was strictly devotion- 
al ; but at Chioisy the pleasures of the 
world, and the fascinations of Madame 
de Mailly and de Chateauroux, con- 
verted Louis into a mere sensualist. 
His family was a secondary considera- 
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tion ; he had no affection for 'hia seri- 
ous son, and could scarcely bear the 
presence of his daughters. He was so 
inexperienced in government business, 
that the death of Fleury would have 
left him in abject helplessness, if Ma- 
dame de Pompadour had not been at 
his side, who knew how to direct him 
and control the state. 

Choiseul, formerly ambassador at the 
court of Vienna, was made minister, 
after Bernis and Maurepas, to assist 
the marchioness with his intriguing 
mind. He brought with him the so- 
called Austrian policy, that is, the 
allying of the houses of Hapsburg and 
Bourbon, .which was unpopular since 
the days of Richelieu, Mazarin, and 
Fleury ; but the Marchioness de Pom- 
padour .accepted it as the means of 
maintaining herself through the influ- 
ence of Maria Theresa. Ohoiseul, how- 
' ever, was ambitious of greater power ; 
he wished to be prime minister, and,- 
after an earnest but fruitless struggle, 
the favorite mistress of the king was 
forced to concede that position to him. 
He became every day more dangerous 
to her by an authority gained through 
the parliamentary party, whom he 
brought to his support by means of 
Terray, Maupeau, and Orleans, and 
who yielded in the questions concern- 
ing the Jesuits. The king — always 
satisfied if afEairs seemed to go smooth- 
ly — if his family did not annoy him, 
and he was undisturbed in his pleasures 
—noticed the growing ascendency of 
his premier with distrust, which the 
marchioness strengthened, and endeav- 
ored to render that policy suspicious 
which had at first advanced l^er, but 
which became so unfortunate in the 
war with Prussia. 

Since that time Louis XV. used his 
private purse to enlarge the system of 
espionage which he maintained at 
Paris,, in the provinces, and at all for- 
eign courts, in order to watch his own 



ambassadors, to work against his own 
ministers,^ and discover their plans and 
coimections. The differences existing 
between him and the dauphin would 
have rendered it impossible even for the 
marchioness to bring the king to a rec- 
onciliation with his fandly (wno had 
always appeared as a tribunal that re- 
minded him of his shame), if at the 
right time there had not beem a secret 
ally, deciding the monarch in a most 
extraordinary manner, and awakening 
feelings ia him that had hitherto lain 
dormant. 

In the household of the Duke d'Or- 
leans, the place of governor to the 
pages was held by Chevalier de Boujlli. 
The latter had a daughter of extraor- 
dinary beauty and intellect, and pos- 
sessed of those virtues in which the 
French ladies of that time were so de- 
ficient. She was retired, as some sweet 
blossom hidden in the foliage. Her 
parents, who were blind partisans of 
the wily Orleans, did nbt love her, for 
she was a quiet but fervent friend of 
the dauphiness, as well as the prin- 
cesses, to whom she remained attached, 
notwithstanding the parental displeas- 
ure. In order to save themselves from 
the inconveniences and dangers of such 
intercourse, as well as to disencumber 
themselves of an tmloved child, M. 
de BouiUi and his wife married her to 
M. de Seran, whose personal appear- 
ance was very repulsive. He was a gen- 
erous man, and, aware of her dislike, 
resolved to renounce a union that to 
him was all his happiness. Adelaide 
de BonilU was touched by his magna- 
nimity, and cheerfully gave him her 
hand. The esteem of parties apparent- 
ly so unsuited to each other, soon 
changed into a reciprocal and enthusi- 
astic love, rendering their marriage an 
example of unusual felicity. Chevalier 
de Bouilli retired to his estates, and 
the office of governor devolved on his 
Son-in-law Seran. It was a court posi- 
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tion, and could be granted only by the 
king after an ofScial presentation. 

Lonis XV., who had revelled to 
patiety in the pleasures of his court, 
was not blind to the fast-Tanishing 
charms of the Marchioness de Pompa- 
dour — ^time and disease were stealing 
away the bloom of her beauty, and he 
became melancholy, which the con- 
sciousness of his own approaching age 
did not relieve. He accidentally saw 
Madame de Seran, and fell violently in 
love with her. As a sort of irony of his 
past life, the royal sensualist, in his de- 
graded decrepitude, was condemned to 
a ridiculous passion. He made the ap- 
pointment of Seran dependent on the 
condition that, after the audience, the 
lady should consent to a private inter- 
view, to which she agreed. The king 
— always timid in making new ac- 
quaintances, and until now surrounded 
by none but vicious women who knew 
how to conquer his natural pusillanim- 
ity-^ was the mpre bs^hful, because 
his affection was sincere. Madame de 
Seran kept him at a respectful distance 
by the gravity of her virtue, and the 
charm of her intellect. She told him 
plainly she could not love him, and 
would assuredly never dishonor herself 
or her husband ; but, if he desired a 
true and disinterested friend, she would 
become such in all fidelity. The influ- 
ence of a pure woman over his deso- 
late mind, together with a longing to 
be delivered from the disgrace and 
wretchedness of his life, induced the 
king to institute such relations with 
Madame de Seran, that, on her side, 
was a most respectful friendship, while 
on his, a Platonic tenderness that nev- 
er thought of venturing beyond the 
boundaries of chastity and honor. No 
mail-day passed, that the monarch did 
not write to her, and expect an answer. 
In the interviews she ' granted him, 
she obtained the promise of a reconcil- 
iation with his family, long desired 



by her, and in which she succeeded by 
the noble qualities which affected his 
mind and heart. The Marchioness de 
Pompadour knew this, but had sense 
enough to tolerate a rivalry she could 
not destroy, and which specially served 
her own present purposes, A meeting 
of the king with Madame de Seran, the 
dauphin, and herself, was secretly ar- 
ranged, after the marchioness had pre- 
viously paid a visit to Trianon, the re- 
sults of which greatly pleased monsei- 
gneur, though at first he had difficulty 
in conquering his repugnance to her. 

The first advances of Louis XV. tow- 
ard his son were concealed in mystery. 
One November afternoon, the king pre- 
tended that he was not very well, in 
order not to be burdened by the presence 
of his ministers and corn-tiers, and accom- 
panied the marchioness to the " Tem- 
ple of the Sun," a villa situate(^ at the 
edge of the gardens of Versailles, and 
offering a fine view of the Vale of 
Arcis, Trianon, and Marly. Dr. Ques- 
ney, physician in ordinary, followed in 
a second carriage, the only other per- 
son in attendance being Binet, the head 
valet de chambre. About the same 
time there arrived from Trianon the 
dauphin, escorted only by the Cheva- 
liers de Machault and de Beaumarohais. 
At the hedge, monseigneur and Caron 
descended from the equipage, leaving 
Machault behind ; and approached the 
" Temple of the Sun," where they were 
expected by Madatne de Seran and her 
husband. 

The dauphin was deeply moved? 
He seized' the lady's hand and' pressed 
it to his lips, saying: "You are not 
the good friend of the king and my- 
self only, but the protecting spirit of 
Prance. May Heaven reward the 
courage which hot all the treasures in 
the world can worthily repay 1 " 

"Monseigneur, you are to be that 
protecting genius. I am sufficiently 
happy in having aided in accomplish' 
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ing this blessed meeting. Will you 
permit M. de Beamnarchais and my 
husband to await his majesty ? " 

"I pray you, do so, chevaliers." 
Both withdrew to the antechamber. 

" Monseigneur, let me seize these few 
moments and beg you to lay aside all 
constraint, all painful reserve toward 
the king. The first word often decides 
all. Act as if you did not notice how 
distressing this effort is to Ms majesty. 
Let him not feel ashamed before his 
son, forget the past, and think only 
of your children — of France. — I believe 
I hear the carriage." 

" You will be satisfied with my con- 
duct, gracious lady." 

The Chevalier de Seran entered : 
" His majesty is arriving, accompanied 
by the marchioness, his physician, and 
Binet. Beaumarchais is receiving him." 

" Let us go into the cabinet ; I will 
introduce you, monseigneur," whispered 
the lady. They left the drawing-room. 

During this time Caron met the sov- 
ereign at the gate, and was presented 
by Madame de Pompadour. Louis 
XV. cast a sharp side-glance upon him, 
nodded, and walked on, the marchion- 
ess walked after him, while Binet 
opened the doors. As the king ap- 
peared in the pavilion, Madame de 
Seran advanced, smiling, and holding 
the dauphin's hand: "Your majesty, 
I present you your best friend." 

"My royal father," said the prince, 
'imy first sentiment at this moment 
can only be gratitude to these two dis- 
interested women who obtained for me 
the favor of an interview with you. 
Allow me,'' and he seized the hand of 
Madame de Pompadour, "to teU the 
marchioness in your presence that she 
disarms whatever unhappy feeling I 
ever entertained toward her, and that 
Madame de Seran has long had my 
unbounded reverence. Whatever may 
happen, your majesty, both these ladies 
have claims on my gratitude, and 



which I shall always be ready to pay 
in memory of this hour." 

The king, at sight of his son, inclined 
his flushed coimtenance, and, during 
this address, raised his eyes slowly and 
uncertainly. Something like emotion 
trembled in his glance, but he did not 
trust himself. "Very good, monsei- 
gneur," he replied, nodding^ " You 
will only be doing justice. What do 
you wish to say to me ? " 

"Your majesty," said Madame de 
Seran, stepping between them, "let 
the marchioness and myself take the 
king and the dauphin with us, and 
leave here the father and son. Will 
you permit us ? " She offered her 
hand to the monarch, fixing her bright 
eyes on him. 

"Certainly, my dear Seran." The 
king smiled in an embarrassed manner, 
and extended his left hand toward the 
dauphin. 

Monseigneur kissed it : " My dear 
father ! " 

Madame de Seran offered her arm to 
the marchioness, and both ladies de- 
parted. Louis and his son were alone. 

"Your dear father? That name is 
new to me ? You did not always con- 
sider me so ! " . 

"Tell me frankly, sire, with what 
you have to reproach me ; I am strong 
enough to hear it, and to answer in 
sincerity." 

" I have always been told you were 
my opponent. I must also remind you 
of the unheard-of disgrace you made 
Madame de Pompadour suffer at the 
great levee, and of the mischievous con- 
nection of your name with the dark at- 
tempt of 1757. I do not believe the, 
latter; but who can assure me, that 
you are otherwise changed, that in 
your breast you do not despise your 
— " His face flushed, and turning he 
walked to the window, and drummed 
on the panes. 

" My father, it is not enough that we 
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suffer like common citizens, from fam- 
ily sorrows, false Mends, and malicious 
enemies; kings and priuces hare the 
misfortune to be systematically de- 
ceived by those who creep into our 
confidence, and whose object is to con- 
trol us more than the meanest in the 
land. The education I received was big- 
oted and servile, directed by Madame 
de Ventadour, whose family are now 
allied with Orleans and Choiseul, for 
the purpose of saving themselves from 
the fate of- the Jesuits. My eyes were 
opened on the day when that most ter- 
rible occurrence took place — when I 
was on the point of losing a father, and 
France a king. I caU God and Nature 
to witness, whether there can exist a 
son, himself a father, and loving his 
children, who can entertain such 
thoughts as my enemies accused me of,, 
for their own purposes in creating di- 
visions in our family. Madame de 
Pompadour will acknowledge to you, 
sire, how greatly she erred to her own 
hurt when she allowed herself to be 
persuaded that I was guilty of actions 
of which only an Orleans or a Choiseul 
is capable." 

" But yOu criticised my manner of 
life severely. Tou judged of my rela- 
tion to the queen like a person who 
does not understand what he says ; nor 
know how she herself— yes, you spoke 
like one who does not feel that he — 
was not himself the offspring of love, 
and—" 

" I only judged as a son who loves 
his mother, sire. I am well aware 
now that I did you injustice, for if 
Fleury had never lived — " 

"There, that is sensible! Fleury 
was the bane of my life. I tell you af- 
fairs are not as they should be — ^I feel 
that ; Madame de Seran — " 

" My dear father, let us forget all." 
They embraced each other. "I neither 
have the right nor the will to listen to 
that which only confirms the fact 



that the misfortunes of kings origi- 
nate in the selfishness of servants. I 
beg you for your confidence only ; that 
will increase your happiness, lengthen 
your life, and ameliorate the evils of 
the age. I fear that I have not very 
long to live, that since 1760 a growing 
and ineradicable disease is at work 
within me. Conscious of this, ambi- 
tion for the crown would be very hasty. 
Imagine yourself, sire, alone — an old 
man — that you must leave this country 
in its present condition to a child, your 
grandson ! Shall I, the father, not 
tremble for my poor boy, who may 
fall into the hands of a second Fleu- 
ry?" 

" Tou are right, quite right ! Oh, 
every thing is in a miserable condition ! 
It will last during my lifetime — but my 
grandson 1 You will not die, however, 
before me. Heaven cannot so afflict the 
Bourbons ! Retirement has made you 
gloomy. Do you agree in the abo- 
lition of the order of the Jesuits ? " 

"Unconditionally, sire." 

"You consider Choiseul an in- 
triguer ? " 

" Certainly, and a fool besides, who 
serves Orleans involuntarily." 

" I will investigate that. We can do 
nothing before the publication of the 
edict against the Jesuits. But I wish 
to be freed from Choiseul. Austria 
.has brought us nothing but unhappi- 
ness and debt. Whom do you propose 
in his place ? " 

" I am not prepared for that ques- 
tion, your majesty. The marchioness^ 
however, is of our opinion, and Madame 
de Seran has a clear mind. It is true, 
she is partial," smiled the prince ; " she 
is a friend of the dauphiness." 

" I am glad, my son, that Josepha 
loves her," replied the king. " We can 
arrange all else at Trianon or in the 
(Eil de Bceuf. I will take care that 
Madame de Pompadour sends you daily 
all the ofBcial papers, to give your 
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opinion on them. Will you visit me at 
Fontainebleau ?/' 

"Very gladly. When do you com- 
mand it?" 

" No, without commands 1 Gome 
with the dauphiness and the chUdfen. 
I should also like to see Madame de 
Seran with you — with her husband, of 
course ; I do not desire any misinter- 
pretations." 

" I shall invite them immediately, 
sire." 

" Very well, my son. And ask your 
mother, the queen, whether she will 
receive our visit." 

" My father ! " The dauphin kissed 
him. 

" Very well ! I will observe all con- 
ventionalities, my friend, but — what 
married persons have once been guilty 
of toward each other cannot well be 
forgotten ! Be content that Josepha is 
all in all to you, and kiss my grandchil- 
dren ! " He pressed his son's hand, 
and, opening the door, smilingly beck- 
oned to those waiting without. " We 
must end the conference, ladies and 
gentlemen. In order, however, to en- 
joy your society longer, and, as the 
weather is fine, I beg you to accompany 
us a short distance." 

" With great pleasure, yom- majesty," 
said the dauphin. "Will you accept 
my arm, marchioness ? " 

" I have never supposed," replied Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, blushing, "that 
I could ever merit this attention." 

" But, in addition, I beg you for the 
&st dance at Fontainebleau." 

The king smiled, gave his arm to 
Madame de Seran, and preceded monsei- 
gneur. The Chevalier de Seran and de 
Beaumarchais, as well as Quesney and 
Binet, followed. At the first fountain 
the party separated. His majesty, the 
marchioness, the doctor, and the valet 
de chambre, entered their equipages, 
and the rest slowly returned. 

"My friend," said the dauphin, " this 



is the happiest day of my life-; it will 
bear fruit. Each of you, faithful ones, 
has sacred claims of gratitude, which 
he can always assert; Chevalier de Se- 
ran and consort, I invite you as my 
guests to Fontainebleau. M. de Beau- 
marchais, tell my royal sisters that I 
am quite satisfied with the meeting." 

No reliance could be place^ general- 
ly on the word of Louis XV. He re- 
pented in the morning of what he 
promised in the evening, and repeated 
the next, and gave assurances that he 
never intended to regard. But on this 
occasion two women united in strength- 
ening his good resolutions, and fear and 
suspicion aided in prejudicing him 
against Chpiseul, whose fall seemed cer- 
tain. The dauphin received, through 
the couriers of the marchioness, aU 
documents, and gave his opinion in a 
note. The premier's ambition was 
checked by the increasing coolness of 
the king and the marchioness, and the 
former granted him no audience at 
which the favorite was not present. 
He rejected Choiseul's opinions, and 
rendered them void by instructions that 
were, however, neither the monarch's 
nor in accordance with the former 
policy of Madam^ de Pompadour. This 
was the more remarkable, as scarcely a 
year had elapsed since the conclusion 
of the Bourbon family treaty which 
sanctioned the minister's future policy. 
The unfortunate audience of Orleans 
resulted in many severe expressions 
toward Choiseul, from the sovereign 
and the marchioness, and exposed him 
to the suspicion of a secret alliance, from 
which he could not free himself even 
when he vpithdrew from the duke's 
party. 

The key to all this the premier did 
not discover until he followed the 
king to Fontainebleau. After his re- 
turn he sent a confidential note to 
Orleans, urgently demanding a private 
interview. The duke, informed of the 
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position of the minister, by Mile. Eau- 
cpurt, Maupeau, and Terray, laughed 
aloud, and offered him a supper for two 
at Saint-Cloud. Choiseul was at that 
point where Orleans desired him to be 
— he had become dependent on him 
from necessity. "He wishes to main- 
tain his place at all hazards, and so he 
applies to me," said the duke, ironically ; 
'' well, he shall not get rid of me again 
so easily ! " 



CHAPTER X 

"banish ail pbkpumes!" 

The leaves had fallen, and the days 
were short and cold. The wind whis- 
tled through the trees of the park ; and 
the hunting-lodge of the Duke of Or- 
leans, at Saint -Cloud, looked unin- 
habited and dreary. The only signs of 
life were the wreaths of smoke faintly 
issuing from one of its unsightly chim- 
neys, and the light in two windows of 
the principal story, as if some visitor 
were present. As a hunting rendezvous 
of that time, the proprietor and his 
guests remained there only a few days. 
On this occasion the duke had sent his 
steward and cook to announce that he 
was coming without attendants, and he 
gave strict orders that his presence 
there should not be mentioned. About 
dark he arrived on horseback. Throw- 
ing the reins to the manager of the 
household, he said that a gentleman 
was soon expected, probably ir; a car- 
riage ; that the servants were to be well 
cared for, but kept in sight until their 
departure. Then he hastened to the 
dining-room, and paced it thoughtfully, 
while his steward laid the cloth. Sud- 
denly he halted and remarked : " You 
have an unaccustomed office to perform 
to-day, dear Sillery; it scarcely suits 
your rank, but do not forget that I 
will reward your present humiliation, 
andi)rocure you the cross of St. Louis. 



— Silence! You know much, but all 
must not be told you now.' I am to 
sup with a gentleman with whom you 
will merely fancy that you are ac- 
quainted. ■ When he is here, you must 
take the trouble to bring in every thing 
yourself, and then leave us alone. When 
I ring the bell, it is for the carriage of 
the stranger ; immediately afterward I 
will require my horse. Your devotion 
induces me to demand a very impor- 
tant service from you." 

" Your royal highness, you can com- 
mand me in any respect. But though I 
shall not know the person you expect 
to a private supper, wUl you permit me 
to speak of what I do know ? " 

" Yes." 

" It is in reference to your son and his 
education. What is the reason that, 
after the scene at Versailles, you first 
placed the disgraced prince for several 
months under the tuition of Madame 
Diana de Ventadour and the Jesuits ; 
then introduced him into the brilliant 
circles of the Palais-Royal, at the same 
time directing him nightly to certain 
houses, and strangely letting him finish 
his pious studies at the Pigeonnier, in 
the apartments of Mile. Raucourt? 
Such preparations hardly qualify him 
for a — ^throne." 

" I might reply by another question : 
Is it a proper study for your son, who 
is to be the confidant of mine, that he 
admires the philosophers ? " 

" O certainly, your royal highness. 
If we are convinced of the instability 
of the present, and that a political revo- 
lution is inevitable, it is indeed neces- ■ 
sary to know whither the future will 
bear us." 

" Very well, and therefore my system 
of education is preferable. Let your 
son become acquainted with the doc- 
triries of the times ; mine, with actual 
life; Chartres has talent and wit, but 
he cannot control himself; of this we 
have proofs. He is to learn from Diana 
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and the Jesuits to keep up appearances ; 
to despise sensual enjoyments, and gain 
an insight into the passions and follies 
of the people, in order to rule well. 
He must practise four things! — Cun- 
ning, hypocrisy, presence of mind, and 
power ; everything else is as nothing to 
a king." 

" That I concede, monseigneur, but 
aU these are vain, unless he have cour- 
age. Such an education will rather 
weaken him." 

« No fear 1 The blood of Henry IV. 
flows in his veins. His energy just now 
has something in it of the wild-cat, but 
does not the Hon belong to that genus ? 
— Our visitor approaches." M. de SU- 
lery bowed and hastened away. The 
duke resumed liis walk to and fro. 

The door opened; Choiseul appeared, 
greeted the prince, and threw his fur 
robe on a seat near the fireplace. 
" Your pardon, monseigneur, that I an- 
nounced myself without ceremony ; but 
necessity and want of time left me no 
choice. The king may return any day 
to Versailles." 

"Then yoii would be compromised 
by your intercourse with me," laughed 
Orleans. 

" Your royal highness seems hurt at 
a caution that alone can save us, since 
an imprudence has already done us 
great damage — " 

" Hurt ? No, indeed, M. Prime min- 
ister I In my own circumspection you 
may see that I approve of yours. If 
you are ready, I wiU order supper at 
once." He rang for Sillery, who brought 
in the dishes and retired. 

"Your steward, your royal high- 
ness ? " 

" M. de Sillery, yes. No one is near 
us besides him. Help yourself. You 
come from Fontainebleau ? " 

"Where I saw something very cu- 
rious. The dauphin danced a minuet 
to-day with Madame de Pompadour." 

Orleans put down his wineglass and 



stared at the minister. "You are jest- 
ing I " 

" "Would to Heaven I were ! " 

" The dauphin — ^reconciled with the 
king!" 

"A month ago. That is the secret 
work of the dear marchioness. And 
monseigneur had the goodness to bring 
Madame de Seran to his father." 

"That is why the Chevalier de Seran 
asked leave of absence 1 I must dis- 
miss him." 

" That he may become .private secre- 
tary to his majesty, or, 'maybe, some- 
thing worse." 

" Surely ! But how do you explain 
this miraculous change in the father 
and son ? " 

" It would not have taken place had 
not Prince de Chartres made that om- 
inous grimace. I cannot comprehend 
what distrust entered the mind of the 
marchioness after we had come to a 
good understanding. In short, one 
month ago, Binet accompanied the 
king and Madame de Pompadour to 
the ' Temple of the Sun,' and a com- 
plete reunion took place between him 
and the dauphin, and at my expense." 

"And because your fall is certain, 
and you have no other resource, you 
think it necessary to call on me for as- 
sistance ! " 

Choiseul's countenance darkened. 
" All I need do, would be to make a 
decided movement — " 

" Toward the dauphin's side ? Very 
good, a man does any thing to main- 
tain his position. But who will be- 
lieve you ? I might just as well give, 
my homage to the dauphin." 

"The distrust of the house of Or- 
leans by the Bourbons is historical. If 
you remember that it has been increased 
by that unhappy incident with Madame 
de Pompadour — " 

"As you are continually returning to 
that subject, do you know what hap- 
pened at the interview ? " 
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" Enough to insult the marchionees." 
" Then you think that the imperti- 
nence of a half-grown boy is a suffi- 
cient indication of a well-weighed plot 
of his father ? Nonsense! Especially 
when you consider that both are princes 
of the royal blood ! The marchioness 
would have treated that childish prank 
in a more prudent manner, if some- 
thing else had not happened between 
us, so that she seized that opportunity 
to strike my son and mortify me. You 
will give her credit that she would not 
have gone over to the enemy's camp 
without strong reason." 

"I do not understand your royal 
highness. What else occurred be- 
tween you and Madame de Pompa- 
dour, that — " 

" There are circumstances, you know, 
in all our intercourse, which do not 
bear expression, and which are gener- 
ally of great consequence. Silent mo- 
tions, for example, often reveal inner- 
most thoughts, alarming and separating 
friends forever. Can you imagine such 
a case ? " 

, "You remind me of something of 
the kind which took place between the 
marchioness and myself the day after 
your visit. There was a moment in 
which she started, changed in her ex- 
pression and manner, and I understood 
her no longer. From that time she 
became my opponent." 

" I will aid your memory. After my 
adventure, I wrote a note to you, sta- 
ting that Madame de Pompadour had 
dismissed me very ungraciously, and 
that I must see you. You did not an- 
swer, but thought it right to avoid me 
who had been so unfortunate at Ver- 
sailles. How did you hear of it ? " 

"I confess that your note alarmed 
me. I paid a visit to the marchioness 
, on the following day, after the king 
had addressed severe words to me, on 
your accoulit, at the afternoon au- 
dience." 

8 



" You were received coldly ! " 

"More than that, your royal high- 
ness. The deportment of the lady had, 
something in it anxiously expectant. 
She related to me the incident with 
your son, but in that deliberate way 
which betrayed too well that she 
wished to read in my features the ef- 
fect her communication would have. 
She seemed also to suffer physical pain 
more than usual, but endeavored to 
conceal it. I sought with all the elo- 
quence at my command to excuse the 
affair." 

" That rendered you suspicious ; ha ! 
ha ! What before was only a presenti- 
ment became an assurance." 

" Your royal highness ! "• and Choi- 
seul stared at the prince, " what became 
assurance ? " 

"Well, that you participate in all 
my good plans. Did you not observe 
any thing unusual ? " 

" What do you mean ? " 

"Well — ^I mean — were you sensible 
of any perfumes ?/' 

The countenance of Choiseul ex- 
pressed fearful astonishment. "Mon- 
seigneur, I do not know what to an- 
swer ! " 

"Dear me, were you never aware 
of the presence or absence of per- 
fumes ? " Orleans drew a case from 
his pocket, opened it, took from it a 
phial of pale-blue glass, and handed it 
to him. 

"What a shocking idea! On that 
day her apartments Were certainly free 
from the fragrance that usually filled 
them ! She called you a low intriguer, 
the demon of Prance, and other com- 
plimentary names. A feverish flush 
accompanied her words, and she 
seemed to be suddenly ill. While 
Madame de VilaiUe was absent foi* wa- 
ter, I offered her my smeUing-bottle. 
She appeared terribly frightened, and 
turned away her face with a bitter 
smile, rudely ordering me to go, as I 
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could see she was suffering, and that 
my presence could be dispensed with. 
From thai moment she was changed in 
her manner toward me; even in the 
royal council she avoided speaking to 
me." 

"The same thing happened to my- 
self on the previous day with this 
phial." 

"But is not all this very foolish ? " 
He took the bottle from the hand of 
Orleans. 

" Are you insane ? Do not open it ! 
It is too strong for those who are well I " 
The prince took it away. 

Ohoiseul rose, pale as death. "Mon- 
seigneur, permit me to return to Paris." 

" As yorf please, M. Minister," smiled 
the duke, slowly returning the phial to 
its case, and then to his pocket. " To 
save yourself you might, out of all 
these circumstances, forge a parliamen- 
tary process against the house of Or- 
leans ; ha ! ha ! But, remember, we 
both presented a perfume, both are ex- 
posed to the same suspicion! What 
can you do ? You are ruined I In the 
mean time, those against whom you 
have hitherto been acting, will assur- 
edly conquer. Why did you wish to 
see me ? I am providing you with an 
elixir, and you run away ! " 

" Prince, prince ! Are then those 
monstrous reports about your family 
true ? Just Heaven ! Are all your 
thoughts bent upon — " 

''On what? My dear Ohoiseul, ei- 
ther your moral alarm is merely a com- 
edy, or such cowardice that you do not 
deserve to be minister of France. The 
marchioness is diseased already — ^in- 
curably so! She has had her sharej 
but will stiU have time to ruin you 
and imprison your sister for life in a 
convent. How can you prevent that ? 
By simply assisting the departure of 
your enemy, of which eventually there 
is no doubt whatever." 

" She has truly had her share, your 



royal highness ! " replied Ohoiseul, rest- 
ing his head on his hand. 

"Yes, since the judgment pronounced 
against the Jesuits, her over-excited 
nerves have helped her to absorb many 
deleterious substances ! " 

"The Jesuits?" 

" Why, yes ; it is rather popular, and 
the easiest thing in the world, to ac- 
cuse them of every thing evil." 

" When she dies, Madame de Seran 
and the dauphin will govern the 
king." 

" The dauphin is predisposed to con- 
sumption, and — " 

" Monseigneur," cried Ohoiseul, in the 
utmost terror, " I believe it must be 
Satan who has assumed the form of Or- 
leans 1 " 

" Then you prove that a man may be 
an atheist, and yet as superstitious as 
a negro. That is not reasonable. Oon- 
sumption is a disease no physician has 
yet been able to cure, and no science 
has fully discovered its origin. Do 
not trouble yourself on that point. 
When Madame de Pompadour is dead, 
the king will soon turn, from his pla-- 
tonic ennui with Madame de Seran, to 
your beautiful sister. We must leave 
it to the art of the duchess to neutral- 
ize the dauphin and his party. If we 
do not succeed we must have another 
private supper ! " 

"And what advantage does your 
royal highnsss expect fi'om all this ? " 

"Advantage? What are my pur- 
poses to you ! Do you think you are 
my confidant ? Either you save your- 
self, or you attempt do so without me. 
I allow you to imagine that what has 
passed is an illusion, or believe at 
every moment that you smell, ta«te, or 
feel something that might effect a rapid 
decline in you. The naked thought is — 
poison ! However, our plans may be 
turned to our own injury, according to 
the manner in which we manage them." 

" Suppose, monseigneur, I offer you 
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my assistance at your service, what 
would you reply ? " 

"That the Mng as -well as yonrself* 
shall live and reign as long as it is in 
my power to permit you. I will make 
my wishes known to you in private ; 
and, in return, I will support you 
both in the Parliament and among the 
people.'' 

Ohoiseul sighed. "Very well, I 
agree." He gave his hand to Orleans.' 

" You are acting wisely. As Binet, 
the grateful cousin of the marchioness 
discovered to you the new alliance, I 
suppose he fears to lose his lucrative 
situation ? " 

" Certainly." 

" The faithful fellow wiU be glad, 
then, soon to be freed from his relative 
Poisson ? " 

" We must place it in a proper light 
before him." 

"No time is to be lost. She must 
hasten to die, or Binet loses all conse- 
quence. Here is the elixir, it is well 
closed. One drop on a piece of sugar 
every three days, and in a few weeks 
we have innocently reached all we de- 
sire. Do not hesitate, but take the 
phial. The contents will lay out as 
natural a corpse as could the most or- 
dinary disease." He handed the case 
across the table, smiling. 

Choiseul raised his trembling hand, 
seized it hastily, concealed it in his 
breast-pocket, and sadly muttered : "It 
is the only safe means ! " 

" Did Binet tell you who else was 
present at that secret scene of reconcil- 
iation ? " 

"The king, the marchioness, and 
Quesney, the physician in ordinary. 
With the dauphin were both the Serans 
and the upstart Beaumarchais, professor 
of the princesses. I remember also 
that the valet de chambre told me that 
the latter was at the same time with 
you ■at Versailles, and had an audience 
of Madame de Pompadour immediate- 



ly after you left. No one knows what 
was transacted at that interview ; it is 
only strange that he left the palace a 
nobleman, and the reunion between 
father and son followed very soon." 

Orleans rose, turning pale. "And 
you say that as if it were child's 
play ? " 

"Why, you must know he is the 
agent of our opponents." 

" But I have considered him of less 
importance than he really is. He saw 
the marchioness alone immediately 
after my departure! And this recon- 
iUation! Are you aware that certain 
persons among us are in his power ? 
I begin to understand many circum- 
stances that until now were inexplica- 
ble to me ? If this phial does not soon 
act — if the dauphin is not rendered 
powerless in some way — if this Beau- 
marchais is not soon set aside — ^the son 
of a Parisian watchmaker will know so 
much about us, that aU we have left 
will be a pistol to send us out of this 
evil world ! Oh, do not question me ! 
Wherever I turn he has spread his net. 
He has discovered that a man becomes 
terrible only when he has no con- 
science." 

" You surprise me ! " exclaimed Choi- 
seul. " Well, you will know best how 
to put the man out of the way ; I have 
enough to do with my own task." 

"Be sure to instruct your spies; I 
will set mine in motion. — ^And now, to 
the health of your fair sister ! " They 
raised their glasses with a smile full of 
meaning. Choiseul wrapped himself 
in his fur, and Orleans rang the bell. 
A few minutes later, the minister left 
the palace, and soon after him the 
duke. 

The court had assembled again at 
Versailles. Christmas had passed, and 
the beginning of February, 1764, had 
come, bringing no change in the posi- 
tion of the different parties. The. con- 
fidence of Louis in hi§ son, and the in- 
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fluence of Madame de Seran increased, 
a3 well as the illness of the Marchioness 
de Pompadour. The riolent and fitful 
palpitation of her heart and her repul- 
siye meagreness baffled all the skill 
of Quesney. The phial was continual- 
ly remembered by Beaumarchals, and 
though the marchioness ayoided all 
perfumes, he was convinced that some 
effective means had been used slowly 
to destroy her life. But how and by 
whom ? He noticed that Orleans kept 
away from court, and seemed to re- 
nounce aristocratic society, remaining 
long on his estates at Dauphiny and 
Brittany. The clique of Ventadour 
and La Blache appeared also to have 
broken off all intercourse, devoting 
themselves to the honorable and uni- 
versally venerated family of Penthi- 
6vre. On the other hand, Caron be- 
came aware that his own movements 
were watched. Debrelon warned him, 
and revealed the fact that Orleans had 
shown some distrust of himself and Co- 
ralie. 

Notwithstanding his many connec- 
tions and acquaintances, Beaumarchals 
continued to live in his accustomed 
quiet style. He never dined from 
home, and was accessible only to his 
friends, whose familiar society had 
been diminished, eighteen months be- 
fore, by the decease of the Chevalier de 
Piron, to whom Caron and Susanna 
were indebted for having brought them 
from the obscurity of the Pigeonnier. 
" Do not leave my wife," he said, as he 
was closing his eyes in death, " ami 
take some advice from me. It is natu- 
ral for you to ruin your enemies, and 
that very speedily — to disgrace them 
publicly by a single blow, and then for- 
get them. Be moderate in this style of 
warfare, for what is too often repeated 
loses effect — but always remember your 
enemies ! " 

Madame de Piron could find conso- 
lation only in Susie's society. She ac- 



companied Caron and his wife (after 
the king had domiciled his daughters 
at Versailles), to the residence assigned 
them there, and the three were rarely 
seen at Paris. There was, however, one 
suspected person from wliom Beaumar- 
chais could not free himself — Batyl, 
who visited himunder all kinds of pre- 
tences, and whose attachment seemed 
to have no bounds, though Caron knew 
well enough that the harpist was 
again in the pay of La Blache. To 
forbid his intercourse altogether would 
have seemed strange, and Beaumar- 
chais preferred to understand his spy 
rather than be surrounded by unknown 
and more dangerous persons. AH his 
opponents counted on Batyl's intimacy, 
who was commissioned to find out all 
the professor's plans, and to silence 
him whenever he was about to make 
use of the proofs he was supposed to 
possess against the Choiseul-Orleans 
party. By this means Madame de Ven- 
tadour and Terray would also be re- 
lieved of an old and troublesome ap- 
prehension, and La Blache's revenge 
satisfied. If Caron had estimated the 
whole infiuence that might be brought 
against him and the undying hatred of 
his enemies, he must have trembled to 
think of that hour when the marchion- 
ess would cease to live. An unexpected 
occurrence called him suddenly far away 
from his usual routine into a new 
world. 

About two months after the private 
supper at Saint-Cloud, the aged father 
of Beaumarchais and his daughters 
came weeping to Versailles. 

"But my dearest father, what is the 
matter?" exclaimed Susanna, as she 
met the old watchmaker. " Why, you 
seem to be in great affliction ! " , 

Caron led his father to an arm-chair. 
" Have you had great losses, or is your 
honor endangered ? " 

"Yes, our honest name is attacked 
by a profligate wretch I " 
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"Wlio in Paris could vent that 
hatred on the father which was intended 
for the son ? " 

"Would to Heaven it were that 
only, and in Paris ! " the elder Beau- 
marchais sighed. "We are men and 
can protect ourselves, but a villany 
that is perpetrated on defenceless wo- 
men — " , 

"At a 'distance ? On women '"ex- 
claimed Caron. "You must bespeak- 
ing of my sisters at Madrid] What 
has happened to them ? " 

" You are aw^re that, since the death 
of my son-in-law Gilbert, they have been 
living ia retirement, esteemed by all; 
and that the keeper of the^ royal ar- 
chives, Don Jos6 de Clavigoj* has been 
visiting them for years as Marie's ac- 
cepted lover. How often have we read 
his ardent letters — ^" 

" And the knave is faithless to Marie ! " 

"Faithless, and a slanderer. After 
having deceived the poor girl fora long 
time, he exposed her to the scorn of the 
community while she was making prep- 
arations for the wedding. Since he 
can give no good reasonfor his conduct, 
he endeavors to defame her publicly. 
Sorrow and shame have brought Marie 
to asick-bed. Read these letters. We 
are far away, and cau give her no assist- 
ance 'Jj 

"Calm yourself, my father. IfCla- 
vijo is a worthless fellow, Marie shall 
be avenged, and I wiU not remain idle 
one moment. She is my sister ; but the 
position of Clavijo in Spain is too im- 
portant to attempt any thing against 
him without strict investigation. We 
can do little in such cases by violence, 
or vengeful intention, and if we can 
place them both in an honorable posi- 
tion, I am certain their estrangement 
would be more pleasant to all ' con- 
cerned." 

"Dear Caron," said Susanna, " use all 



* The name is CJnTijo, like Moutijo; not as 
Goetlie has it; Clarlgo, 



your influence for these deceived wo- 
men; go and save them from the 
calumny and the disgrace of having 
been abandoned by a faithless man, 
where it is impossible for them to assert 
the rights pledged to them. In your 
absence I shall be consoled by the 
thoug'ht that you are preserving our 
loved ones from despair. TeU the 
princesses of your purposes at the au- 
dience." 

" I thank you, daughter of my heart I " 
said the father, embracing her tenderly. 
"We as well as all our friends wiU 
watch over you, and God wiU be grar 
cious to my son in his noble under- 
taking." 

"Await me here after the audience, 
father ; for not a day must be lost." 
Caron hastened to his royal pupils, 
related to them Marie's affair, and read 
them the letter of Madame Gilbert, 
his oldest sister. "In view of these 
circumstances, your royal highnesses, I 
have only to make the request, that you 
give me immediate leave of absence. 
My presence is not necessary here now, 
as the reunion of his majesty's family 
and the confidence of all true patriots 
have been attained. The time for mys- 
tery is past, and I shall soon have the 
happiness to know that my only duty 
consists in aiding to entertain your 
highnesses." 

" Your leave of absence is granted," 
repUed Adelaide. " Not for a moment, 
dear Beaumarchais, must your sister 
remain vrithout a protector. We will 
procure from the king the best recom- 
mendations for you to our ambassador 
at Madrid, the Duke d'Ossun, in order 
to give you importance, and render 
your undertaking successful. This is 
only a part of the gratitude the royal 
family owe you. We are, however, 
anxious on account of the illness of 
the marchioness, and the perplexing 
thoughts that naturally associate them- 
selves with her death. It is a strange 
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justice that this woman approaches the 
term of her life just when she is about 
to make amends for the harm she has 
done. Do you think that the Duchess 
de Grammont is dangerous ? " 

" Tour royal highness, she would be, 
if my observations were less penetrat- 
ing. If the marchioness should die, be 
pleased to hand to his majesty the 
letters I shall leave in your charge at 
the farewell audience. Madame de 
Grammont wUl then be. quite inoffen- 
sive.'' 

" What letters are they ? " 

" The original correspondence of the 
duchess with Count Falcoz de la Blache, 
where can be read the ambitious views 
of the lady, as well as her liaison with 
the count." 

"Madame de Grammont with La 
Blache? " exclaimed Victorie. 

"That decidedly ruins her pros- 
pects 1 " 

The information which Beaumar- 
chais obtained in reference to his sister 
and Clavijo, given by two Spanish mer- 
chants, acquaintances of Duvemey, who 
had just arrived from Madrid, and had 
business relations with Madame Gil- 
bert, decided Oaron to start. The 
banker gave him letters of credit ; and 
the king, influenced by the princesses, 
the dauphin, and the marchioness, 
ordered his ministers to supply the pro- 
fessor with ample recommendations. 
Of course, Choiseul was informed of 
every thing, and took counsel with 
himself what he was to do with Beau- 
marchais. It was most painful to the 
premier to feel that he was in the hands 
of Orleans, who forced him to crime, 
in order to have htm thoroughly under 
his control. If Caron was really dan- 
gerous to the duke, for reasons which 
he concealed from Choiseul, why could 
not the latter, if he showed himself a 
Mend, make use of so skilful a man as 
Beaumarchais ? Besides, the absence 
of the professor during the time an 



attempt would be made upon the life 
of the marchioness, would make it im- 
possible for him to plot against the 
party seeking to destroy the influence 
of the dauphin and Madame de Seran. 
Choiseul therefore, concluded to use all 
means at his command so that Caron 
might succeed at Madrid, and detain 
him there by diplomatic missions which 
the minister knew how to render plau- 
sible. 

Beaumarchais, therefore, received 
commissions that appeared too honor- 
able and important to be refused, and 
that could also assist Mm in his prin- 
cipal object. Whether he had any idea 
of Choiseul's intentions, or was anxious 
about the events that might occur dur- 
ing his 'absence, he informed the dau- 
phin of the sources whence he drew his 
intelligence respecting the opposing 
party. Debrelonwas requested to send 
his reports to the Chevalier de Lavarde, 
an attachg of the Prince de Conti ; the 
latter then was to forward them to the 
dauphin. The same arrangement hav- 
ing been made with Duvemey, while 
Turgot and Malesherbes were in com- 
munication with monseigneur through 
Morelly, matters went on as well as if 
Caron were personally on the spot. 
During his absence, the dauphin had 
invited Susanna and Madame de PLron 
to take up theu- abode with Morelly ; 
there they would be tmnoticed, and safe 
under the guardianship of monseigneur, 
Conti, and Richelieu. 

Madame de Pompadour dismissed 
Beaumarchais with a smile and the 
words : "I will recover before your re- 
turn 1 This summer I shall be released 
fi-om my suffering — ask Quesney." But 
death was in her features. 

The dauphin gave his hand gravely 
to Caron, saying : " May Heaven help 
you to flnish your affairs quickly and 
favorably ! When you come back, you 
will find great changes. Wliether for 
the better, who knows? Think no 
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more of us, but of yourself. Let the 
assurance accompany you that I shall 
appreciate your fidelity as long as I 
Uve." 

Beaumarchais again embraced Su- 
sanna as well as the rest of his relatives, 
visited Morelly at Trianon, to dream 
away one more hour of their ideal 
paradise for man on earth; then he 
hastened to Marseilles, where lay the 
vessel in which he was to embark for 
Spain. 

On the 32d of February the Jesuits 
were banished — an event important to 
Prance as well as all Europe. The 
same proscription that they had often 
influenced the pope to^ decree against 
the Jansenists, was decreed against 
them, and received with popular grat- 
itude, as a first blow against a domi- 
neering Chm'ch, the profligate clergy, 
and the power of the confessional. Jan- 
senism avenged itself on Molinism, the 
people on the black cowls; and the 
charge of Jesuitism was sufficient to 
deliver any priest into the power of the 
magistrates, who fancied they became 
more important, the more victims they 
had. The motto of the order, " Vestra 
fides nostra victoria est,''^ * which Vol- 
taire had satirized by the interpre- 
tation, " Voire heiise est notre force," t 
was illustrated by all the " iHise " that 
revenge can imagine. Many innocent 
and pious priests were driven from 
their homes into wretchedness and dis- 
grace. Venerable men, who had passed 
their lives in the service of religion, 
were imprisoned, and subjected to the 
most painful trials, because they had in 
some manner incurred the dislike of an 
official ; and the means employed to up- 
root the order were as contemptible as 
those that had elevated it to respecta- 
bility and power. 

The dauphin, who certainly had 
jnost to complain of a society that as- 
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sociated his name with a most foul 
crime, was shocked at the disregard 
of every sense of equity, and the au- 
thority given to private enmity, for 
the ruin of the innocent, under the 
merest semblance of justice. The 
urgent representations he made on this 
subject to the king and the marchion- 
ess, and the encouragement he gave 
Madame de Seran to do the same, dis- 
credited him again with the people, 
who found pleasure in persecuting the 
black - coats. The real Jesuits were 
unharmed. The most cunning had 
sought a shelter before the tempest' 
came, and laughed at Loyola's follow- 
ers. They' preached atheism, and no 
longer showed their heads ; they de- 
rided the toly offices, and swaggered 
in fashionably costume, but expecting, 
some at home, and others in distant 
lands, the regstablishment of their 
ordter. 

France experienced yet another tri- 
umph. The Marchioness de Pompa- 
dour was near her death. There was 
a report that something mysterious 
was occurring in her apartments dur- 
ing her last days, but both her ladies 
assured inquirers that no one but Binet 
had been near her, and, as her illness 
had been long known, her decease was 
expected. 

The princesses, the dauphin, and the 
queen, secretly visited Madame de 
Pompadour the day before her death, 
but his majesty manifested a strang# 
equanimity at the approaching loss of 
oneVho had so materially aided him 
in the management of state affairs. 
On the 15th of April, the Unfortunate 
marchioness — so long the curse of her 
country — was reclining in her easy- 
chair, breathing heavily ; but she 
smiled as if she had resolved to leave 
the world with a bon-mot on her lips. 
The king visited her in the morning, 
asking after her health. 

" Very well, your majesty ! " said the 
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dying woman. " The spring air affects 
me a little, that is all." 

"I belieTe it is true, my dear ma- 
dame. — Adieu ! " He did not even 
offer her his hand, but merely nodded 
and left, locking the door of communi- 
cation to Ms private cabinet. The 
rattling of the lock in the profound 
silence suggested a rude and merciless 
heart in his majesty. Mesdames de 
Vilaille and d'Hauteeour sat at the 
window with Quesney, while the mar- 
chioness stared with wonder after her 
old lover. Bitter thoughts darkened 
her , countenance, but she folded her 
hands on her bosom and cast down her 
eyes. This woman prayed ! Her whole 
life passed before her. Sad and joyful 
memories alternated through her mind. 
She seemed to experience a profound 
contrition, and again an exhausting 
contempt of herself. Finally, in a mel- 
ancholy voice, she called, " Dear Haute- 
cour ! " 

" Madame 1 " 

" Take from my pocket the key of 
my secretary, and open it. You will 
find three sealed jjapers. Place them 
on the table before me. Do hot forget 
to lock the secretary again." Madame 
d'Hauteeour obeyed. "Now call Sal- 
vandy — and retire, all of you ; the 
doctor also. I will ring when I want 
you.'' The ladies and Quesney with- 
drew, and the chamberlain entered. 
She beckoned him to approach. " Bend 
close to me, so that you may under- 
stand ;• I have much to say to you. — 
Chevalier de Salvandy, you were poor 
and despised when I took you into my 
service, and obtained for you a posi- 
tion, a salary, and the cross of- ' St. 
Louis. Is not all this true, Salvan- 
dy?" 

" As true as my gratitude." 

" But I was a hard mistress. I tor- 
mented you in many ways; I often 
took pleasure in slighting you by pre- 
ferring the smooth, versatile D'Atreuil- 



les, and in scolding and insulting you. 
Is that also true ? " 

" Madame, you were often escited, 
and this pained me ; but I have for- 
gotten all. You introduced my old 
mother into the religious house of St. 
Quentin." 

" He has forgotten all ! " she said, 
musingly. " If others could only speak 
thus ! — Salvandy, I hear that you have 
long loved Mile, de Rouverais. Is that 
so?" 

" Marchioness, I have no hope ! We 
still love each other — but my salary ! I 
once petitioned you to increase it^-" 
" And I refused ! " 

" But you were so kind to my moth- 
er, and — " 

" Silence, my fiiend ! I did what 
I could. You know that the king 
could not bear you; he once nearly 
sent you away. In imimportant mat- 
ters I was always obliged to let him 
have his way ; he calls that economy ! 
But listen 1 I feel that I shall die to- 
day ! — Be calm ; do not become 
alarmed. It is for me to fear death, 
not you. When I am dead, you will 
be dismissed. You were my servant ; 
take this document with your name on 
it, and put it into your pocket ; it con- 
tains the title-deeds to an estate of ten 
thousand francs a year. Leave Ver- 
sailles ; do not look back at this vile 
place, and on your wedding-day do 
you and your wife pray for the repose 
Of my soul. — ^No, no, do not thank me ; 
I command you not to thank me. 
You are to pay me for this present by 
a last service. — Place your ear close to 
my lips, for no other person must hear 
me. Do not start, or cry, but remain 
self - possessed. If you weep in my 
presence, my heart will break. I shall 
die more easily, because all around are 
so happy.— Well, then, when I am 
dead and buried, go to the Duke de . 
Eichelieu. Tell Mm I send him my 
greeting, and am soiTy I hurt his feel- 
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ings, and prevented Mm from gaining 
influence at court; that, by tlie just 
Judge, before whom I shall soon stand, 
I assured you that I had been poisoned 
— slowly but surely poisoned! Tell 
him that he must warn the dauphin 
against Orleans and Choiseul! — Now, 
take your inheritance, and perform my 
last request, and may you die more 
happily than poor Jeanne Poisson 1 " 
She held out her hand, which Salvandy 
kissed, bathing it with his tears. She 
turned her head in order not to wit- 
ness his grief, and her bosom heaved 
violently. "Away, if I am not to 
curse you I The doctor — ^the ladies ! " 
Salvandy rushed out. The others en- 
tered hastily, supposing that her hour 
had come. The marchioness smiled, 
"Ah, I have to endure ^et many a 
struggle before I arrive yonder." 

" But why do you suppose, gracious 
lady, that death confronts you ? " asked 
■Quesney. 

" Doctor, surely you do not take me 
for a child ? Tou are a great physi- 
cian, and a state economist besides, but, 
believe me, you have greatly mistaken 
the nature of my disease 1 Do not feel 
mortified about it. Take this docu- 
ment as an acknowledgment of the 
friendship you have always shown 
me ; it secures your future indepen- 
dence. While laboring for the good of 
the government, you have neglected 
your personal prosperity. The other 
paper is for Madame d'Hautecour. 
The rest are wretched parasites, who 
may apply to the king. I command 
j|)U to have no poatmortem examina- 
tion of my body. I have a horror of 
dissection. — ^And now, I am ready to 
depart." 

For two hours the. marchioness sat 
silent, lost in prayerfiil meditation; 
then her breathing became oppressed, 
and her neck, arrhs, and hands, sud- 
denly swollen. The change in her con- 
dition was announced to the king. In 



a few minutes the rotunda was filled 
with courtiers, and the ministers ar- 
rived. His majesty stepped into the 
audience-hall, and the apartments of 
the dying marchioness w6re opened; 
but no one entered, except the con- 
fessor, who had been sent for. When 
she saw him, she made a contemptuous 
gesture. " What can you forgive me 2 " 
she said, ironically ; " I have never in- 
jured you 1 Send some one whom I 
h9,ve ruined — call all France to admin- 
ister to me the viaticum ! " The priest 
turned toward the door. "One mo- 
ment ! " , she continued. " Wait ; we 
shall go together ! " All was silent. 

Quesney entered the reception-room. 
"Your majesty, the Marchioness de 
Pompadour — " 

" Is she dead ? Very well, doctor ! " 
The king bowed and went down the 
large staircase. He was soon riding to 
Choisy, on a hunting-excursion. The 
ministers could scarcely conceal their 
joy at the insensibility of the king and 
the death of their tyrant. 

Doctor Quesney, Salvandy, and Ma- 
dame du Hausset, the waiting-lady of 
the deceased, remained near her body. 
She was bmied without display; but 
at Versailles and Paris great rejoicing , 
took place. She was dead who had 
once expressed the wish, " Apirk moi, 
le deluge ! " (" After me, the deluge ! ") 
The people avenged themselves by sa- 
tirical epitaphs written to her memory. 
" But," Beaumarchais had said, " she 
is not the worst '' — words afterward re- 
peated with a full conviction of their 
truth. 

On the day of Madame de Pompa- 
dour's death, while the king was hunt- 
ing,- and all were curious to know what 
his majesty would do, Choiseul, the 
Duchess de Grammont, OrleEtos, Mau- 
pau, Terray, and Diana de Ventadour, 
held a council at her H8tel in the Lux- 
embourg. That Louis had departed for 
Choisy, and did not intend to return in 
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less than a week, accompanied only by 
those most indispensable to him, 
proved that he was wavering in his 
future plans, and trying to come to 
some certain resolution. He appeared 
to be making a weak effort at indepen- 
dence. A counteraction was deter- 
mined upon, and his humor, whatever 
it might be, should be taken advantage 
of. The conclave decided to make a 
bold step.. The fair sister of Ohoiseul, 
who had already, if only temporarily, 
• obtained a victory over the king, was 
to surprise him at Choisy. He liked 
such coups d^ amour. The place of 
Madame de Pompadour was to be 
filled before her remains had descended 
to the grave 1 A courier, therefore, 
was sent to Binet, the chief valet de 
chambre, and the duchess followed in the 
afitemoon alone in her carriage, enter- 
taining a confident hope that she would 
soon be able to inform her friends in 
Paris of her success in supplying the 
place of the deceased marchioness. 

The forest of Choisy reEchoed with 
the horns and hounds of the chase. 
The king hunted all day, endeavoring 
to divert his thoughts by the excite- 
ment. It was getting dark, when the 
signal to return was given, and he en- 
tered the beautiful chateau where he 
had first seen Mesdames de Mailly and 
de Chateauroux. Advancing into the 
antechamber, he dismissed his attend- 
ants, and gave his whip, hat, and 
cutlass, to Binet, who whispered, "I 
have some news for your majesty." 

" What is it ? " 

" The Duchess de Grammont has 
just arrived, and alone." 

" Gr^mmont ? Where is she 1 " 

"There!" Binet pointed to the 
royal cabinet. ■ 

A blush suffused the king's face as 
he stepped quickly toward his cham- 
ber, leaving the door open. On his 
entrance the duchess started in assumed 
confusion, and advanced to meet him.' 



"Tou, duchess! What do you 
wish ? Probably you expected to find 
Count Falcoz de la Blache here, or your 
coachman has lost his way." 

"Your majesty ! you mistake me ! " 

" Your correspondence with him is 
in my possession ; Binet will hand it to 
you, that you may be convinced how 
well I am informed. Your ambition 
is rather rude, and if I had never felt 
dislike toward you, I would now ! " 
He rang, and Binet came. "Take 
this lady to her carriage and see that 
she arrives safe in Paris. I do not wish 
to meet her again. — ^My writing-case ; 
and have the supper served." Love 
did not modulate the king's voice ; it 
was authoritative and severe. He made 
an impetuous gesture, and, before the 
duchess could recover herself, she was 
in the first entrance-haU, where the 
cavaliers paid her sarcastic compli- 
ments. Louis vnote to Madame de Se- 
ran. 

The Duchess de Grammont returned 
to her brother, and toward morning 
stood at his bedside, in anger and 
tears. 

" Do I dream ? You here ! For 
Heaven's sake, what — " 

" He sent me away like a servant- 
girl ! In the anteroom his attendants 
laughed at my disgrace. At the same 
time a courier departed with a note to 
Madame'de Seran." 

" Seran ? The dauphin ? Impossible ! 
But why— " 

" Hush ! the king is informed of my 
correspondence with La Blache." 

Ohoiseul sank in alarm on his pillow. 
" I would say this is the work of Beau- 
marchais, if he were not four hundred 
miles away. It certainly comes from 
the dauphin. Then we must go a step 
farther and — Retire; I assure you wo 
shaU not fall ! " 
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CHAPTER XL 

FAEEWELL TO TEIANON. 

The family of the dauphin were again 
at Trianon to enjoy the spring, and the 
princesses came on a visit, for a May- 
tree was to be planted and a festival 
held, as usual, assembling all in the vi- 
cinity. Grand levees always ceased on 
the appearance of the prince at this fa- 
vorite country-seat, and he very seldom 
granted audiences while there. Even 
the king respected this custom, and 
when he surprised his son by a visit, 
he was generally accompanied only by 
three or four cavaliers. At this &te no 
one was specially invited, but all were 
welcome. From among those who thus 
volunteered their presence, the dauphin 
selected the persons whose society he 
most desired afterward, and the in- 
quiry, " Shall we see you again at Tri- 
anon?" was understood as an invita- 
tion at any time. Those who did not 
appear at this May festival were ex- 
cluded not by others but themselves. 

The woods and meadows had just 
donned their first verdure, and not a 
cloud darkened the sky. The beU of 
the village church echoed in the val- 
ley ; and, on the upper terrace of the 
palace, the musicians of the body- 
guard of the dauphin, in shepherds' 
costumes, played a morning serenade. 
In th^ square the villagers were assem- 
bling, the women dressed in white, with 
red ribbons on their shoulders and 
bodices, and green wreaths in their 
hair. Crowds from Arcis, St. Cyr, 
Marly, Fontenay, and Villepneux. In 
the park, upon the terraces, and in 
the arcades, many cavaliers and ladies 
assembled who wished to pay their 
respects to the prince, and the old 
custom of the day. 

As the clock struck eleven, the dau- 
phin appeared, having on one side his 
consort, and, on the other, holding the 



hand of his eldest son, the Duke de 
Berri. His sisters Adelaide, Sophie, 
and Victorie ; the governesses of the 
''children of France," Madame de 
Marsan, followed with the young Pro- 
vence and Artois ; a nurse carried the 
Princess Elizabeth. In the suite of 
the royal party, besides a few servants, 
were only Captain d'Aumont, Count 
de Mouy, Sieur de Romanet, the secre- 
tary, and tie Duke de Vaugyon, the ad- 
jutant. The band immediately left the 
plateau, and proceeded to the church, 
while monseigneur and his family 
moved among the visitors, conversing 
with all. However affable the prince 
was, his eyes glanced restlessly around, ' 
as if in search of some one, and when 
by a gesture he intimated that those 
present should follow him, he appeared 
to be displeased. While the guests 
were arranging themselves according to 
rank, in the procession that was to be 
headed by Cardinal de Luynes, he 
whispered to the dauphiness and his 
sisters : "I do not see Richelieu and 
Conti. What does their absence 
mean ? " 

" They visited us yesterday at Ver- 
sailles and promised to come," replied 
Adelaide. 

" Then they are detained at Paris by 
something very important," said Jo- 
sepha; " probably they wiU be here at 
dinner." 

"As I am not accustomed to be neg- 
lected by them, I feel somewhat anx- 
ious. But let us go; the cardinal is 
waiting." He made a motion to 
Luynes to take precedence, and the 
cortege moved through the left arcade, 
across the village street, where the 
peasants were crowding toward the 
church square. Here, at the head of 
his festively-arrayed coilgregation, was 
Father Morelly. Thousands of rejoi- 
cing voices received the dauphin, who 
again became cheerful when be per- 
ceived Malesherbes. He greeted all, 
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and the dauphiness accepted a myrtle- 
wreatli from the daughter of the mayor. 
It was the custom that the pastor 
should hand the breviary to monsei- 
gneur and madame, •with the prayers 
marked. When Morelly.was offering 
the book to the dauphin, he said in a 
low voice: "The first prayer is very 
important, monseigneur ! " then, bow- 
ing, he walked into the church porch, 
followed by the surprised prince, his 
suite, and the people. While the or- 
gan sounded and high mass began, the 
dauphin opened the prayer-book, and 
was greatly astonished to find a note 
between the leaves of the first prayer. 
He gently touched his vfife with his 
elbow, opened" the paper and read : 



We have arrived se- 
cretly, and are at Father Morelly's. 
Chevalier de Salvandy is with us, who 
has a message from the deceased mar- 
chioness to you — very urgent and se- 
rious, 

" CojTTi and EioHBLiEcr." 

", Let us exchange books, dear Jose- 
pha." He handed het the breviary 
with the note. 

The princess glanced over the wri- 
ting, and was also greatly perplexed. 
She bent slowly toward him : " When 
and whej-e ? " 

" During the fireworks ; at Morel- 
ly's." 

The dauphiness tij|ced these words 
with a pin on the margin of the book, 
and hid the note in her bosom. 

After the high mass the pastor deliv- 
ered the May sermon. Some of the 
courtiers considered it too philosophic,, 
others top agricultural, but the congre- 
gation understood it. 

"When," he said, "our forefathers 
ceased to live by hunting and began to 
use the plough, they annually planted a 
May-tree, as a sign of public spirit and 
of pastoral happiness — as a sort of 



pledge that they would regard the cul- 
tivation of the soil as the source of 
freedom and contentment. It is well, 
indeed, thus to celebrate anywhere the 
Spring in her green robe of hope — to 
renew our covenant with a bountiful 
God, and, while sowing the seed which 
Autumn gives us back in fruit, to re- 
joice in the divine dispenser of sun and 
rain — ^the fountain of light and love. 
Only the solitary man lives by intrigue 
and crime ; but the members of a well- 
ordered state flourish best by agricul- 
ture. They rejoice in the anniversary 
of the May-tree, which is always a pop- 
lar,* the emblem of a people advancing 
in prosperity." 

In his discourse, Morelly spoke of 
the inhabitants of Trianon, as to their 
increase in charity and brotherly kind- 
ness, under the protection of the dau- 
phin, closing with the prayer : " That 
some day all France may live in grati-. 
tude and hope, under the rule of him 
who had made a paradise of the vil- 
lage ! " 

The picture of the future happiness 
of France impressed all the hearers, 
but the dauphin and his wife were 
deeply moved. After the last hymn 
all rose, and the festival began. 

At the side of the mayor and the 
pastor, the chief members of the royal 
family walked at the head of the peas- 
ants, among whom were the courtiers, 
according to custom. On the square 
in front of the church a place was pre- 
pared for the planting of the tree, 
whither a band of maidens, preceded 
by music, brought &e young poplar, 
which had been taken from the palace 
park, amid songs and rejoicings. 

The dauphin approached Morelly, 
sprinkled holy water on both the tree 
and the ground where it was to be 
planted. Then the princesses, com-t 
ladies, peasant-women, and girls, dec- 

* Le peuplier, tl'om peupler, to mnltiply. 
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orated it. In the midst of a chant of 
blessing and thanksgiving, monsei- 
gneur seized the trunk, and, assisted by 
the women of the village, lowered the 
roots into the earth, while slowly the 
branches rose into the air, fluttering 
with ribbons. 

He said: "I, Louis, Dauphin of 
France, Lord of Trianon, in the name 
of God, plant this May-tree, the pop- 
lar, in the consecrated soil of my land, 
as a sign of liberty, order, and prosper-, 
ity, for this village 1 May felicity and 
virtue ever dwell here ! May all Prance 
be happy I Long live the king 1 " 

" Long live the dauphin and his fam- 
ily ! " the crowd replied, and the trum- 
pets sounded. 

The yoilngest members of the royal 
family threw the first earth upon the 
roots. The mayor, the pastor, and the 
maidens, filled up the pit, and, amid 
music and song, a May king and queen 
were chosen from among the youth of 
the people. Monseigneur danced with 
the May queen, and the dauphiness 
with the May king, once round the 
tree. The maiden received a gold 
chain and cross, and the yoipg man a 
ring. The royal party and suite then 
returned to the palace, accompanied to 
the entrance of the park by the mayor, 
the pastor, and the newly-elected royal 
pair. 

When the prince returned the bre- 
viaiy to MoreUy on the way, he re- 
marked : " The first prayer appears im- 
portant ; I have marked it on that ac- 
count. Take my compliments to your 
guests." 

The day passed pleasantly. The ar- 
istocracy celebrated the festival in the 
park, and the villagers on the square. 
When the sun was sinking behind the 
distant towers of Nauphle, the people 
were permitted to enter the park, and 
witness the fireworks to be displayed 
on the middle terrace. After the dau- 
phin had given the signal, and the first 



rocket rose, he pressed Josepha's hand, 
and quietly disappeared. In his apart- 
ment he found the Chevalier de Mouy, 
and both hurried through a side-gate 
to the parsonage. In the back room 
toward the garden, they met Conti and 
Bichelieu. 

" What have you to say to me, my 
iriends 8 " exclaimed the prince, imeasi- 
ly. "Tou have almost spoiled for me 
the happiness of the day. While I was 
lowering the poplar, I felt indeed as if 
burying my heart. Tou cannot imar 
gine how sad I was at that moment of 
general joy. What message have you 
from the deceased marchioness 3 Where 
is Salvandy ? " 

" In the next room, dear sir," replied 
Conti, gravely ; " Father MoreUy, Male- 
sherbes, and Mouy are with him. Before 
we present the chevalier we wish to pre- 
pare you for bad tidings that require 
energetic measures." 

" On account of the marchioness 1 
Marshal, do not conceal your news any 
longer from me." 

" Gracious prince, Madame de Pom- 
padour died of poison! " 

" How can this terrible accusation be 
proved ? " said the dauphin, horrified. 

"A few hours before she died, she 
made Salvandy solemnly promise that, 
as soon as possible after her death, he 
was to come to me, her old enemy, and 
reveal that she had died by a system of 
slow poisoning. I am charged to warn 
you against Orleans and Choiseul." 

" ' No perfumes ! ' Then Beaumar- 
chais was right? That scene at Ver-, 
saiUes between Orleans and the mar- 
chioness was no illusion, and we have 
again the old watchword, 'Bourbon or 
Orleans ? ' " He paced the room in the 
utmost consternation and anger. A 
profound anxiety for his family occu- 
pied his thoughts. 

" No other Tnotto tian that, my 
royal cousin," said Conti, in a melan- 
choly tone. " The reports I have lately 
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received from the husband, of Mile. 
Raucourt demonstrate that the plans^of 
the duke • are inimical to you ; that 
■Ohoiseul is his instrument, and that 
they have complete control of Binet, the 
king's valot de chambre. The love- 
correspondence of Madame de Gram- 
mont with La Blache, and -which was 
betrayed to Beaumarchais, has de- 
stroyed the hopes of these people." 

"Binet, who was probably used to 
accomplish the death of his relative," 
added EicheUeu, " is zealously employed 
to estrange the king ftomyour highness 
and Madame de Seran, by some new 
love-intrigue." 

" All this must be finished at a single 
blow, my prince ! " exclaimed Oonti. 
" Now is the favorable moment. The 
king Will not always be happy in his 
relations with Madame de Seran ; and 
being incapable of holding the reins of 
government, either you or Ohoiseul will 
rule him. Have no hesitation, for every 
day brings us nearer to ruin." 

"Oh, these reasians are more than 
sufficient to rouse me. It shall not be 
said that I was negligent when danger 
approached in so undisguised a form. 
I will demand the dismissal of all the 
ministers, as well as the banishment of 
Orleans." 

"And the estates of the kingdom, 
your royal highness ! " exclaimed Oonti. 
" Without their assistance we cannot 
remedy the public misery." 

"Malesherbes says the same thing. 
—Let Salvandy enter." 

Conti and Richelieu retired to the 
adjoining room, and sent Salvandy. 
The dauphin demanded a circumstan- 
tial account of the death of the mar- 
chioness, and, receiving the chevalier's 
word. of honor tp be silent on the 
subject, dismissed him. Conti and the 
marshal returned. 

The dauphin was pale and gloomy. 
"My friends, to-morrow you will ac- 
company me to the king. Either Ohoi- 



seul and Orleans wUl then be nothing, 
or — I have planted the last May-tree." 
He preceded them into the next apart- 
ment, where, pressing the hands of Mo- 
relly and Malesherbes, he said : " Let 
us be prepared for a strange change in 
our affau-s. This is a decisive day in 
my life ! " He returned to the palace 
with his confidants, just as the names 
of Louis and Josepha shone in the last 
fireworks. He was no longer the re- 
served prince, who concealed his reso- 
lutions, but the royal master, for whose 
brow a crown seemed not far distant, 
AU remembered the words 'he uttered 
on that day, and comprehended that the 
determination of his fate was at hand. 

On the next morning there was great 
excitement at Versailles. The king 
countermanded the session of the coun- 
cil, as he intended to grant a special 
audience to monseigneur. Strange re- 
ports were abroad about the May festi- 
val of the preceding day. Ohoiseul 
returned full of uneasiness to his dwell- 
ing, and, after a conference with Mau- 
peau and Terray, sent a messenger to 
warn Orleans. 

The dauphin was accompanied by 
Oonti, Richelieu, and the Oardinal de 
Luynes, but entered the royal cabinet 
alone. Something uneasy and undeci- 
ded marked the reception the monarch 
gave his son: — a manner contrasted by 
that of the prince.' 

"According to your note, Louis, 
which Mouy was ordered to hand per- 
sonally to me, something important in 
reference to state matters must have led 
you here. As you have brought Oonti, 
the marshal, and the cardinal, you'must 
be prepared with extraordinary news. 
These gentlemen are your confidants." 

" Indeed, my royal father ! my ap- 
pearance here concerns not only the 
state, but the well-being, of our whole 
family, who are very dangerously threat- 
ened. And this hour will decide our 
prosperity or destruction." 
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" That is saying a great deal ! Who 
dares to plot our ruia ! " 

" Your majesty, do you remember our 
meeting in the " Temple of the Sun ? " 
I owe the happiness of that day to Mes- 
dames de Seran and de Pompadour. 
The conference was secret, and yet it 
was betrayed." 

"By whom?" 

" By Binet." 

" I do not belieye that ! " cried the 
ting, violently. " Binet is my faithful 
servant ; he has never deceived me." 

" Nevertheless, Choiseul hated the 
marchioness from the day you began 
to be kind to me." 

"That is possible, even without 
Binet. The minister saw you dance 
with Madame de Pompadour at Fon- 
tainebleau, and, of course, divined that 
a reconciliation had taken place be- 
tween us." 

"I win not dispute that, your ma- 
jesty, but what do you say to the fact 
that Choiseul, on his return from Pon- 
tainebleau, had a secret interview with 
Orleans at Saint-Cloud ? " 

" How do you know that ? " 

" Through my agents, sire ; you make 
use of such people yourself. They 
heard young Chartres talk about it, 
and so it is certain. At that time you 
spoke against Choiseul, and gave me 
your word to disniiss him as soon as 
possible. If I now solemnly assure you 
that he is a confederate of Orleans, 
and that Diana de Ventadour is his 
friend, while she influences the financial 
minister and the chancellor, you must 
own, your majesty, that those persons 
should be discharged who conspire with 
the treacherous head of a house so 
nearly related to the throne, and inter- 
ested in the destruction of the Bourbons. 
Suppose I reveal to you that Madame 
de Pompadour did not die of consump- 
tion, but of a slow poison ; that two 
hours before her death she confided this 
secret to Salvandy, ordering him to in- 



form Eichelieu of it, who was to warn 
me against Orleans and Choiseul ; that, 
besides her two ladies, no one but Binet 
andQuesney were near her — Binet, who 
now enjoys the minister's friendship — 
then all I have to propose is, that you 
should exile Orleans for life, order Char- 
tres to receive the tonsure, instead of 
consenting to his projected marriage 
with Mile, de Penthifevre, dismiss Choi- 
seul and the other minister^ and arrest 
and try Binet." 

" What proofs," exclaimed the king, 
"have you for such terrible accusa- 
tions 2 " 

" My word of honor, the reports of 
Beaumarchais and his agent, and the 
declarations upon oath of Conti, Eiche- 
lieu and Salvandy." He opened the door 
leading to the audience-hall. — " Come, 
gentlemen, teU his majesty all you 
know, for the dauphin has no credit ! " 

Before the king could signify his 
dissent, the prince's companions en- 
tered. His majesty, however, gave 
them no indication to speak, but 
walked about, uneasy and suspicious. 
" Ton wish to have a scene, Louis ; to 
force me to extreme measures, and I do 
not like such a mode of proceeding. 
The marchioness is dead. Deprived 
of her intellect and assistance, you 
wish to make me despise those who 
may be ambitious and intriguing, but 
are nevertheless experienced in busi- 
ness. Whom am I to trust ? Rogues 
usually have sense ! I cannot make 
much use of integrity and virtue in 
politics. Choiseul sketched the Bour- 
bon treaty — a proof that he loves our 
house. I do not believe in his alliance 
with Orleans. Who can replace him, 
or undertake the management of the 
disordered finances, complete the army 
and navy, and control the restless Par- 
liament ? " 

" If you really wish to have the pub- 
lic misery ameliorated, I can find the 
right persons for the right places. 
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Make Marshal de Eichelieu minister of 
■war, and Oonti prime minister; place 
Cardinal de Luynes oyer the Church, 
let President de. Malesherbes control 
the finances, and convoke the Estates- 
General ! I demand this in the name 
of a dishonored France, of my chil- 
dren, of God, who will hold you re- 
sponsible for the future of our coun- 
try!" 

" Estates-General ! " Louis XV. pas- 
sionately seized his son's arm. "I 
would kill my own brother if he ut- 
tered that word a second time 1 It 
means republicanism and abdication ! " 

"The Estates -General, sire, consti- 
tute an old French institution, by whose 
aid Henry TV. and SuUy reigned well." 

" Oh, I understand you ! You wish 
to deprive me of the sceptre ! Eiche- 
lieu, Luynes, and Oonti, would be your 
ministers; not mine. Perhaps I ought 
to be thankful should ^you allow me 
the means of subsistence ! In order to 
satisfy your ambition to govern, you 
endeavor to frighten me by suggestions 
of poison and death 1 Hypocrite ! 
your favorites are your witnesses — ^men 
who will rise by Ohoiseul's fall ! If I 
need ever tremble for my life, it is in 
view of him who cannot patiently await 
his coronation ! " BQs anger mastering 
him, he gave the dauphin a violent 
blow. 

"For Heaven's sake, your majesty, 
what are you attemptiug ? " cried Oon- 
ti, stepping between them. 

"Tou will not," exclaimed Kiche- 
Heu, with proud indignation, "insult 
your son and yourself, sire 1 Take the 
dauphin away. Prince de Conti, before 
the worst happen ! " > 

"No," said the crown prince, very 
pale ; " the worst has happened ! Tou, 
sire, have pronounced sentence of death 
on your son ! The danger you need 
not fear wiU be mine, because you will 
be Ohoiseul's slave, as you were 
Fleury's and Madame de Pampadour's. 



When I am dead, think of this hour, 
when you gave my enemies the signal 
for my murder, and allowed the Bour- 
bons to be destroyed through weak- 
ness and cowardice ! I bewail nothing 
but the fate of my children I " He 
cast a bitter glance at the king, and 
withdrew. Conti and Eichelieu fol- 
lowed. 

When the party were driving back' 
to Trianon, the dauphin said, sadly: 
" It is decided ! All I ask of you is 
never to mention what you have just 
witnessed." From that day, he se- 
cluded himself more than ever. For- 
merly, he could not account for his bad 
health, though he expected to die 
early. Since Ms conversation with 
Salvandy, he felt that he was the vic- 
tim of his enemies, and concealed from 
his family and friends his mental and 
physical suffering. His ideas of morals, 
religion, government, and the glory of 
France, he condensed into memorials 
for his son Bern, and recommended by 
name those whom he confided in and- 
honored. The papers were sealed, and 
delivered into the hands of the Duke 
de Vaugyon, his adjutant, who was or- 
dered to give them to the prince's el- 
dest son as soon as he was old enough 
to govern. He never voluntarily ap- 
proached Versailles again, living as a 
private person. The education of his 
children, and the improvement and 
society of Trianon, occupied his mind. 

The new rupture between the king 
and the dauphin was too serious not to 
encourage Ohoiseul in . his attempts to 
possess himself of all power. But 
however dull the king was — ^however 
great his indignation at the idea of 
changing his policy and convoking 
the Estates-General, his indeciaon and 
fear did not permit him to place him- 
self again under the control of the pre- 
mier. 

An incident one "day frightened both 
Orleans and Ohoiseul. While the king 
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■was dining with the minister, he said 
to Binet, who was waiting on them : 
" Listen, fellow : it is pubUcly reported 
that Madame de Pompadour died, of 
poison — you ought to know aboutit ! " 
This remark was so unexpected, that 
the trembling valet dropped the dish. 
" You are becoming awkward in your 
service ; therefore, begone ! I shall 
give you a pension, but I do not wish 
ever to see you again." His majesty 
rose, cast an angry glance at Ohoiseul, 
and left him to finish his repast alone. 

This affair induced Orleans and his 
accomplice to change their tactics. The 
king seemed wamedj for the secret was 
betrayed. They were obliged to be at 
least polite to the dauphin on the few 
occasions of meeting him, and "even 
praise him to his father ; but this was 
for the purpose of destroying him the 
sooner. The monarch,- still under the 
influence of Madame de Seran, alarmed 
by Binet's suspicious fear, and worked 
upon by Choiseul, gradually forgot 
his anger, and again inclined toward 
his son, who maintained a serious and 
-reserved behavior. 

Whqi it was noticed that the king 
regarded with satisfaction any effort to 
please the young Louis, the premier 
proposed to have him nominated com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, and to give 
him a public proof of confidence, by di- 
recting him to move to a military en- 
campment. The dauphin felt little in- 
clination to accept a favor obtained 
tlirough Choiseul ; but to refuse would 
be to offend the king, and so the prince's 
party urged him to take that opportu- 
nity of gaining influence, at least in 
one branch of the state government. 
He consented, with the understanding 
of having with him EicheUeu an.d Con- 
ti; and of being responsible, not to 
the minister of war, but to the king 
alone. , These conditions were bold, but 
Choiseul took care that they should be 
granted. Again a reconciliation was 



effected between the monarch and his 
son, though the ^latter retained his 
sadness and distrust. 

In July the troops moved to the 
camp at Compifegne, except the Swiss 
regiment, the light horse-guards, and 
the Paris garrison. Choiseul had 
omitted nothing to render the reunion 
of the king and his son as prominent 
as possible, as well as the honor be- 
stowed on the dauphin. The higher 
officers were to meet the commander- 
in-chief at Versailles, and accompany 
him, together with the dauphiness, the 
princes, and his whole suite. 

It was the last day at Trianon to be 
passed in quiet, for the military re- 
views were to last until the end of 
the autumn, when monseigneur and 
his family, on the king's invitation, 
were to visit Fontainebleau, and thence 
remove to the winter residence, the 
H6tel St. Louis. Again the dauphin 
assembled around him the limited 
circle of his fiiends who favored his 
ideas and plans.- Turgot had come from 
Limoges at a wish expressed by his 
patron. They sat under the elms near 
the grotto, and visited every place 
dear to them, enjoying the happiness 
of unrestrained friendship and of hope 
in the futiu-e. 

The dauphin was thin, but he jested 
at the anxiety of Josepha, saying that 
the camp at Compifegne would render 
him robust, as the exercise on horse- 
back would be beneficial. A sad 
irony was in the words, and a peculiar 
thoughtfulness made then- conversation 
involuntarily grave. After dinner he 
remarked : " It may be long before I 
again see you, Morelly, Turgot, and 
Malesherbes ; but my other loved ones 
remain with me. I beg you, then, to 
accompany me to the heights. Let us 
once more recall the hapiJy ideas of 
former times. — ^We shall not tarry long, 
dearest Josepha." 

The three gentlemen rose and left the 
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dining-room, witli tlie prince, slowly 
walMng up the wftidiiig-path leading 
to the ruin on the hills. 

"My friends, fliis upward road re- 
sembles my own life's labor ! If I ever, 
reach the summit, I shall see nothing 
but the remains of an edifice whose 
ruin I eonld not prevent. You are 
more to be envied than I am ! Volun- 
tarily you could devote yourselves to 
the good of your feUow-beings — ^unhin- 
dered and assisted by honest auxilia^ 
ries. The heir of a throne, even when 
at the age of manhood, is but a 
guarded and watched child ; so much 
the more troublesome will be the press- 
ure of a crown, as it will find him 
unprepared. He should "learn in time 
how to goveril, and be a master before 
the real period of his authority." 

" It is no wonder, then," replied 
Malesherbes, " that there are so many 
bad kings- — ^how are they to become 
capable? But good and great mon- 
archs do sometimes exist, and dne of 
them makes amends for thei misery 
caused by ten of his predecessors. 
Whence do those obtain the virtues in 
which the others failed ?. They origi- 
nate in an oppressed youth ; from 
their own sufferings come the blessings 
of their government. Are not Henry 
rV. and Frederick H. historic exam- 
ples ? And the same discipline will 
make yoti, my prince, a good king 1 " 

" Perhaps, Lamoignon, when I have 
passed through such a preparatory 
trial. But every one has not that iron 
nature which endures to the end." 

" Should you not find pleasure, your 
royal highness," interrupted Turgot, 
" in the thought that your virtues have 
gained the love of the oppressed peo- 
ple, who see in you their only hope ? I 
will not mention the happiness of your 
private life, for thousands of excellent 
fathers enjoy that, but you are aware 
that every good seed you plant in the 
heart of your sons will bear fruit for a 



whole nation, and that your example 
and favor encourage your friends to 
walk in the path of duty. Yonder 
ruin may be untenable, but has it not 
material which may serve for a new 
edifice ? " 

"And now, look down," added Mo- 
relly, gently, "into our sweet Trianon 
— ^how peacefully it rests at your feet ! 
Cheerfulness and industry dwell in 
those cabins formerly filled with pov- 
erty and vice. The May-tree flourishes 
in a vUlage that you have turned into- 
a paradise. It is something of the 5a- 
siliade dream that you have realized. 
Can any prospect be more charming ? " 

" Yes, it is fair as all my wishes and 
hopes! Our whole life is a dream, 
from which we awaken only after 
death ! Perhaps my presentiments are 
foolish, and I will not sadden you by 
repeating theni. I have accustomed 
myself to regard my own life as very 
transitory, and to make a friend of 
death. I would like to speak to you 
on that subject, without giving you an 
impression that I actually feel myself 
near my end. But suppose I die as 
dauphin ? I wish to impart to you 
my unchangeable will. This ruin, an 
image of my France, is before our eyes ; 
the earth lies silent at our feet, and the 
eternal heavens are aibove us. Give me 
your hands, as men of a pure conscience 
— as friends of him "who loved you in 
life as in death ! " The prince extended 
his hands with an unusual melancholy, 
and tears filled his eyes. 

"Do not leave my children ^liile 
you live, even should they prove un- 
worthy! I have left a memorial for 
my son Berri ; Vaugyon has the ori- 
ginal, and the dauphiness will find a 
copy of it. Your names are mentioned, 
and how I regard you. You, Tur- 
got and Malesherbes, must be his im- 
mediate reliance, but Morelly wiU re- 
main with my Trianon. Do you 
agree .? " 
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" It sliall be as you say 1 " replied 
the three, greatly moved. 

" Now I ask you not to speak of tMs 
conversation as long as I live. Two 
persons I would like to have seen are 
not here. Piron is dead, and Beau- 
marchais is abroad. When Caron re- 
turns tell 'him of my wishes, and receive 
.his promise, should I be — ^prevented I 
He is sldlful and honorable. Though 
he cannot enter the lists with great 
politicians, he Qan always warn my 
children against their enemies. If I 
were king, I should make him lieu- 
tenant of the Parisian police.'' He 
smiled, and, making a hasty motion, in- 
timated to his companions to remain 
where they were, while he walked far- 
ther on, and looked down for some time 
with folded arms. " Oh my Trianon, 
farewell ! " he said, as if in pain, and 
extended his hands. He turned quickly 
and advanced toward his friends with 
an agitated countenance. " Let us go 1 
. I should like to see all the villagers be- 
fore I depart I " 

" To-morrow, your royal highness, at 
starting ? " asked Morelly. 

" Yes ! " 

The party descended in silence tow- 
ard Little Trianon, each engaged with 
his own thoughts. Shortly before their, 
arrival the prince spoke in a more 
livelymanner, asking information about 
the condition of affairs at Limoges, and 
the business of the Chamber of Taxa- 
tion. 

On the following momiug, when the 
long traveUing-train stood before the 
porch, the inhabitants of Trianon as- 
sembled In the court-yard. The dau- 
phin and the princesses were person- 
ally acquainted with each individual, 
and his circumstances ; they had a sym- 
pathizing word for every one. Many 
tears were shed, and a feeling of sad- 
ness pervaded the minds of all present. 

" But, children, we are going to re- 
turn ! I shall send you word, by your 



pastor, how we are ! " Monaeigneur 
hastily conducted his wife to the car- 
riage. " Farewell, farewell a thousand 
times ! " he whispered to the people. 
His equipage rolled away ; Madame de 
Marsan, with the children, the ladies 
and cavaliers, followed. For a long 
time tUb peasants, together with Mo- 
relly, Turgot, and Malesherbes, looked 
after the departing retinue. 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE CAMP AT COMPISgNE. 

The son of Louis XV., though he 
was thirty-six years old, for the first 
time forsook the obscurity in which 
royal jealousy and intriguing politics 
had designedly kept him, and entered 
a public career. He was now the 
leader of an army — a fact received by 
the Parisians with joy, and with sus- 
pense by the soldiers. Any one who 
wished to be presented to monseigneur 
hastened in advance to Compifegne and 
Versailles. After the king, smTOunded 
by his ministers, had delivered the 
command to his son in the grand au- 
dience, introduced him to the generals, 
and dismissed him and his family, the 
dauphin departed on horseback, with a 
military escort, in order to reach the 
camp by passing through Paris, St. 
Denis, and Senlis. 

Though the last audience was the 
only official ceremony, and Choiseul in- 
tentionally avoided any thing like an 
ovation for the prince, his progress 
through the capital was a voluntary and 
universal triumph. The indignation 
against the king and his councillors 
was' for the first time clearly expressed 
in the enthusiasm of the people for his 
successor. The disposition of the in- 
habitants of Paris reflected itself in 
those public bodies always in conflict 
with the government, and they secret- 
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ly resolved to make a demonstration. 
These were the Parliament, the ChSte- 
let, with the lawyers, the Chamber of 
Taxation, and the Commmies. All 
was arranged so speedily, that the son 
of the king , had left Versailles before 
the ministers knew any thing, of the in- 
tended movement, or they wotld have 
prevented it. At the head of mounted 
commissioners came the lieutenant of 
the Parisian police, M. de Sartines, 
' who, disquieted by the crowds and the 
excitement, met the prince at Vaugir 
rard. 

"What do you mean, sii', by your 
police guards ? " asked monseigneur. 

" Your royal highness, the Parisians 
are crowding at the barriSres and on 
the streets. Various corporations wish 
to address you, and the greatest disor- 
ders—" 

" M. de Sartines, I command you to re- 
turn immediately, and post your men 
at the street corners, that no accidents 
may occur. I will answer all who ad- 
dress me ; besides, I do not fear. the Pa- 
risians, and a view of my person will 
not create disturbance. It is scarcely 
suitable for a Trench soldier to be pro- 
tected by the police, and I come as 
such ! " 

Sartines had to depart unwillingly. 
The trumpeters of the dauphin's regi- 
ment opened the procession, followed 
by himself and madame on horseback, 
attended by Richelieu, Conti, Mouy, 
Vaugyon, and a suite of generals. Af- 
ter them came the carriages containing 
Madame de Marsan with the Princes 
de Berri, de Provence, d'Artois, and 
the Princess Elizabeth, the ladies of 
honor, the physician Dr. Bouillac, and 
the travelling equipages, and finally 
the troops from the vicinity, with their 
bands. At the Banifere Vaugirard the 
mayor and elders of the community 
received the procession, surrounded by 
a multitude of rejoicing people, who, 
understanding the purport of what the 



prince had said, treated Sartines Tvith 
contempt. 

" Will you permit," began the mayor, 
" that Paris may see her beloved dau- 
phin, and. wish him a happy return ? 
.We desire to take advantage of this 
opportunity, to express to you person- 
ally and voluntarily the hope, love, and 
reverence of the capital." 

" I thank you and the loyal inhabit- 
ants of Paris," responded the dauphin, 
" who are my Mends, and among whom 
my family and myself have always felt 
happy. I win return love for love, 
and your respect toward me by a hearty 
desire for your good, which every man 
owes to the capital of his native land. " 
Tour hope, greater perhaps than it 
ought to be, I wUl endeavor to justify 
as far as I am able, and only demand 
confidence in return, for the confidence 
of a people is the security of the throne. 
Distribute among the poor of Paris, at 
my expense, what you may considei 
reasonable, and do me the pleasure of 
accompanyingjipie as far as the Bar- 
rifere St. Denis— the mayor alone shall 
be my protectioiFin the capital ! " 

Amid thmiders of applause, the pro- 
cession entered the city. When the 
prince was crossing the Pont Neuf, and 
had arrived at the statue of Heiuy 
rV., he stopped, and, reverently taking 
off his hat, said : " Gentlemen, that was 
a great monarch ! God grant that we 
may follow in his footsteps! Cousin 
Conti, let my sons see the, face of this 
great man, who never caused but one 
sorrow to his country; and that was 
when he died ! " 

As the deputations from the Parlia- 
ment, the Ohatelet, and the Chamber 
of Taxation, moved from the old pal- 
ace of justice, the prince covered Ms 
head. , .The three presidents, in their 
addresses, assured him that the opposi- 
tion of the Parliament was founded on 
love and care for the royal house and 
the well-being of the country, but that 
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they entertained the best .wishes for 
him wherever he went. 

"I am glad to hear that," replied 
monaeigneur. "Justice requires no 
bed,* for it should always be awake. 
You have ever been the advisers of the 
crown, and honest opposition is your 
attribute, which I honor. But never 
belong to any party opposing mine, 
which is that of om" native land. I 
wish you all, especially fhe Chamber 
of Taxation, joy in your duty, and may 
you endeavor to diminish the oppres- 
sion of the people ! " 

In the Rue St. Denis, near the Place 
Innocence, the crowd was very great, 
for there the " Dames de la Halle " had 
posted themselves. The oldest among 
them, with white loclsB straying from 
under her large lappeted cap, ad- 
vanced, and, seizing the bridle of the 
prince's horse, offered Mm her hard 
right hand. 

" Monseigneur, the fishwomen wish 
that you may return in good health, 
and live to be so old. that my great 
grand-daughter may be as gray as I 
am, before the good God sends for 
you ! " 

" That, dear madame, is a very beau- 
tiful and pious wish. It affects me 
above all others. Give your faithful 
hand also to the dauphiness, and let 
Marshal de Richelieu present you my 
children. I am sure they wiU love in 
you, fidelity, industry, and the old Pa- 
risian sincerity. Farewell, ladies, and 
greet from me all wives and mothers ! " 

"Long live the dauphin and his 
wife!" 

" Long live the dauphin's children ! " 
cried hundreds of shrill voices, in 
which the people generally joined. 
Thus the prince left Paris by the gate 
of St. Denis. He returned the same 
way, but more quietly. 



* "Litde jastioe,"the court of justice held by 
the ancient French kings, reclining on a conch. 



" I do, not fear the Parisians ! The 
people's confidence is the throne's se- 
curity ! " — " The mayor shall be the only 
protection of the dauphin in the capi- 
tal" — "Justice requires no bed, it 
should always be awake," — ^were ex- 
pressions repeated by the people, and 
the scenes at the statue of Henry IV. 
were remembered throughout France ; 
they startled the king and his minis- 
ters at Versailles. 

When the dauphin arrived at Com- 
piSgne, and held the first review, he 
walked along the ranks with the hand 
of the dauphiness on his arm, stopped 
before each regiment, and said, " Sol- 
diers, let me present to you my wife ! " 
He developed his military views with 
great modesty, and his intimacy with 
Richelieu, the victor at Mahon, as well 
as with the noble Conti, gained him the 
hearts of the officers. His simple man- 
ners, his cordiality with all who ad- 
dressed him, his daily visits to the bi- 
vouacs, and his care for the sick, made 
him beloved among the privates. 

The evident popularity of the dau- 
phin occasioned Choiseul much uneasi- 
ness. He did not expect that, suddenly 
emerging from retirement, the prince 
would have been so successful with the 
troops. In all his remarks, however 
respectfully the king was referred to, 
there was something criticising the 
condition of the country. Such a man, 
on his return from camp, and as chief 
of the army, would take a threatening 
attitude, and who knew how far his 
decision would go ? These thoughts 
the minister instilled into the mind of 
his majesty, and he was ordered to fol- 
low the dauphin. 

The Duke d'Orleaus and Chartres 
had preceded the commander-in-Chief 
to Compifegne, in order to present them- 
selves, as was customary, at the head 
of the duke's regiment. Orleans, how- 
ever, was treated with coolness, and 
never invited to headquarters. This 
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neglect extended even to the regiment 
itself, which the prince visibly slighted, 
taking no trouble to point out their 
failures in discipline, or giving any evi- 
dence of interest in their soldierly 
bearing. Perhaps this was unwise, but 
his personal feelings conquered him, 
and on prominent occadons his beha- 
vior toward the duke was very marked. 

Choiseul appearing a few weeks later 
(who had control of the war depart- 
ment), and having been treated in the 
same manner, it was the signal for the 
officers to withdraw from these two 
obnoxious persons, and the privates 
generally treated their comrades of the 
regiment Orleans in a similar way, who 
in consequence became discontented, 
looked askance at their colonel, and 
repeated old anecdotes of the mutual 
hatred of the houses of Orleans and 
Bourbon; 

One afternoon the minister Choiseul 
dined alone with Duke d' Orleans. '' He 
works into our hands," said the latter. 
" Believe me, he is too inexperienced to 
govern France ; he cannot conceal his 
feelings and intentions. After his 
conduct toward me, I consider myself 
justified in leaving Compifegne without 
leave, and returning the commanci of 
my regiment' to the king. I leave you 
to inform the dauphin of it, unless you 
prefer also to depart." 

"I can neither blame you nor re- 
press the desire to follow you; but 
I have been ordered to observe the 
prince at his first appearance in his, 
new character, and, it seems, heforces 
us to make an end of him, but how? " 

" I have aheady provided a very ex- 
perienced fellow, who trembles at no 
danger — one of those madcaps who con- 
sider a quick death by the rope as com- 
pensated by a life of wild enjoyment. 
He has already acted for me, and will 
not fail again. Should I name him, you 
would be surpiised." 

" Mctaseigneur, if you are sure of the 



matter, I will follow you in a week. 
It would be advisable then to resign 
your commission into the hands of the 
dauphin, who is an independent com- 
mander-in-chief, responsible only to the 
king, and deliver the regiment to your 
successor. It will give you an appear- 
ance of loyalty and of unappreciated 
honor." 

" Very well, though it will cost me 
some self-command to concede this pre- 
cedence to my opponent. Now, I will 
name my agent to you — Belot ! " 

" Belot ? The sub-officer in the pro- 
vost guards, whose suspicious relations 
with Damien — " 

- "Hush! do not name either again. 
Think what you please. The man's 
name now is Trubaine, recommended 
to me by Sillery; his papers are in 
order, and I have placed him in my 
regiment. Before the affair is made 
public, he will be on board a vessel at 
Calais." 

On the following morning at parade. 
Colonel Brian de Sully, commanding a 
regiment of the troops Orleans, handed 
the dauphia a sealed note, with the re- 
port that the duke had departed during 
the night, and left this letter to be de- 
livered by M. de SuUy. The prince 
opened and read it. " The Duke d'Or- 
leans," he said, " has forsaken his post 
and sent me his farewell. — I hear, M. 
de Choiseul, that you dined with Mm 
yesterday; did you know any thing 
about his contemplated resignation ? " 

" He mentioned to me the reasons for 
it, and as it was not my duty to make 
representations to you, all I could do 
was to induce him. to communicate 
with youi- highness, and not directly 
with his majesty." 

" I am much obliged. In this case 
it would have iijade little difference. 
Such mere form-commanders, who re- 
gard the profession of arms an amuse- ' 
ment, cannot be useful to the army, 
and can never obtain my esteem, even 
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if they are ^princes ; I feel the same 
toward ministers of war who would 
not have much to do with gunpowder. 
For the relinquishment of his post the 
duke must obtain the king's consent, 
and justify himself in that quarter. 
Colonel de Sully, I give you the regi- 
ment; it shall hencefortli be called 
' Sully ' — a name immortal in the ser- 
vice of the Bourbons. I nominate you 
general. My son, the Duke de Berri, 
shall enter your corps when he is old 
enough." 

"Then I would request permission,, 
on account of the decided opinion ex- 
pressed by your royal highness, to re- 
turn to Versailles and report to his 
majesty,", said Choiseul, bitterly. 

"I have no objection. Go when 
you please — adieu ! " The minister 
withdrew angrily. The honor of the 
troops Orleans, now called Sully, was 
^reestablished. 

Nothing in nature is more inexpli- 
cable than the workings of the human 
heart. And it is remarkable that some 
characters -display their highest func- 
tions when death is about to snatch 
them away, leaving a profound impres- 
sion of qualities that were supposed 
to be originally absent. Such often 
die early, and the dauphin belonged to 
their number. His whole life, since he 
had left Trianon, was distinguished for 
noble aspirations and purposes. His 
activity, his desire to learn, his efforts 
to prevent suffering, and to administer 
justice, were extraordinary. He never 
spared himself, physically or mentally. 
His custom, even in the most inclem- 
ent weather, was to visit regularly the 
posts, and he was often seen at the 
camp-fires, chatting with the soldiers. 
Perhaps there never lived a French 
prince so generally respected and 
loved. 

On the evening of the day in which 
Orleans had sent in his resignation, 
and Ohoiseul was treated with such un- 1 



disguised contempt, the dauphin threw 
around him his field-cloak and pre- 
pared for his usual walk. 

" Do not go this evening, dear Louis ; 
it is cold and damp," sa;id his wife. 

" Do not hinder me, Josepha ; you 
know I am on my usual round to 
regain the hearts our family have lost. 
I have acted so openly, that I must 
not neglect- any thing to make my po- 
sition secure, so that when I return to 
Paris, Choiseul ar(d the old policy 
must fall, if the king does not wish to 
hasten a re.volution in the state. I am 
determined to abolish abuses, lest the 
people violently demand their rights ; 
for misery will make them rebellious. I 
am acting for the good of our cluldren, 
dear wife. It is very necessary to 
make an inspection of my troops to- 
night ; for I wish to make amends for 
an injustice into which I was forced in 
order to disencumber myself of Or- 
leans." 

" You ai-e about to visit his old regi- 
ment ? That makes me anxious. Or- 
leans and Choiseul will do all they can 
against you." 

"Do not be disquieted; we know 
how to meet them. They are accus- 
tomed to my resistance, and what is 
good cannot triumph without conflict. 
I know that the soldiers feel unhappy 
at my coldness, and' I must visit them 
to-night. Sully will dine with us to- 
morrow, and present Berri to the men ; 
they expect me. I only satisfy my 
own heart in not deceiving their expec- 
tations. In two hours I shall be 
back." 

" Will you not ask Conti or Riche- 
lieu to accompany you ? At least take 
your physician." 

"You are singularly anxious to- 
night, dear Josepha. If you really de- 
sire it, Bouillatf and my master of the 
horse may attend me." He left the 
town with them. 

The camp occupied the right side of 
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the river. A quarter of a mile to the 
northeast, where the Aisne joins the 
Oise, a fire -angled battery had been 
erected, manned by the regiment Or- 
leans, and which they were to defend 
on the days of their battle erolutions. 
Loud merriment reigned there, for Colo- 
nel (now General) de Sully had in- 
formed his corps of the favor of the 
prince; other officers had come to 
wish them joy, and all expected the 
dauphin. 

In fi:ont of one of the tents the sol- 
diers were particularly gay. Sub-offi- 
cer Trubaine, who had lately entered, 
and had plenty of money, was treating 
his ■ comrades,«who, from harmless mer- 
riment, were verging- toward riot. Only 
Bedoyer, the second sergeant, and two 
privates, kept aloof, sipping their wine 
and keeping then- own thoughts. 

" I cannot banish it from my mind," 
said Bedoyer, "that I have seen this 
fellow before." 

" As a soldier ? " 

"I am certain of it, Landry. I will 
wager my head that he was at the 
same time with me in the provost 
guards at Paris." 

"No, sergeant, you must be mis- 
taken," exclaimed the other private. 
" I remember the names of all that were 
there during the three years you served, 
but no Trubaine was among them. I 
have another idea, however." 

"What is it, Fatras? Perhaps it 
will lead us into the right track." 

" Do you not remember a fellow re- 
sembling him, who acted wildly in 
Paris about 1758, and afterward desert- 
ed?" 

" Belot ! Yes ! " exclaimed the ser- 
geant. " He was implicated in the af- 
fair of Damien ! A dissipated wretch ? " 

" Sergeant," said Landry, rising, " if 
you wish it, I will go and ask Mm ; we 
can tell, by liis manner, if he is the same 
man." 

" We will go with you ! " said the 



others. They were about to approach 
Trubaine, when the cry arose. "The 
dauphin ! " 

The prince with his attendants en- 
tered. The soldiers leaped up and 
greeted him with a shout. Sully and 
the rest of the officers hastened from 
their tent. Among the group the bold, 
broad-shouldered Trubaine was prom- 
inent; he was just uncorking a fresh 
bottle and flUing his tankard. All 
were silent. 

" Soldiers ! " began the prince, " you 
have lost a chief under whom you 
could not obtain my approbation. I 
have now given you a new name, to 
show you that my objection was not 
against, you. As my son -Berri is to 
enter your corps, you wiU know how to 
appreciate that honor by good conduct 
as men and soldiers. I will present 
him to you to-morrow at parade. — Gen- 
eral de Sully, you and your staff will be 
my guests to-morrow. Let me drink 
to the health of the regiment 1 " Many 
tankards were offered from all sides. ^ 

" Take mine, monseigneur ! " said 
Trubaine, stepping up to the prince. 
"No one has yet drunk from it, and 
never shall. It must be called the 
dauphin's tankard. His royal highness 
the Duke de Berri will some, day also 
drink from it, and it will become a 
sacred relic of the regiment." 

The dauphin looked smilingly at the 
speaker. . " Very well, my friend ; that 
is an excelleijt idea. But do you drink 
first." 

"Long live the dauphin and his 
illustrious family ! I drink this in the 
name of the regiment Orleans ! " Tru- 
baine made a p'etence of drinking, and 
handed the cup.. 

" Long live the dauphin ! " echoed 
the soldiers. 

" You meant Sully, my good man ! 
I drink to the health of this regiment, 
its renown, its discipline in war as well 
as in peace, and its fidelity to ihefleur 
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de lis. Long live the regiment Sully ! " 
— The prince emptied the cup to the 
bottom, and gave it to the general. 
" Have it bound -with silver, and the date 
of this "day engraved on it. — Good-by, 
children ! acquit yourselves well on 
parade to-morrow." He departed irom 
them with a farewell gesture, and the 
officers accompanied him to the battery, 
while the shouts of the privates re- 
sounded in the stillness of the night. 
While he was, walking through the 
fields, he felt unusually ill; he shook 
with ague and his teeth chattered. 
' " Tour royal highness, you are not 
well ! " exclaimed Doctor Bouillac, ap- 
proaching and taking his hand. " What 
does this mean ? Your pulse is at 
high-fever heat ! " 

"It is nothing, doctor. Do not 
frighten any one on my account. Take 
me quickly home. The night air is 
damp and cold." They continued their 
way, the prince being supported by his 
two attendants. " I have taken," he 
said, " a violent cold, that is all." He 
had a bad night. The dauphiness sent 
for Conti and Richelieu. He felt better 
in the morning, but the parade and 
dinner had to be postponed. 

General de Sully was rather glad at 
not immediately meeting the com- 
mander-in-chief, for he had a disagree- 
able report to make — Sergeant Trubaine 
had deserted dming the night, and left 
no trace that could lead to Ms cap- 
ture. 

In the course of the next week the 
dauphin's condition was a little im- 
proved, but great weakness and loss of 
flesh were evident. He was well aware 
of the cause of his sudden and fatal ill- 
ness, but no complaint ever escaped his 
lips, and he constantly endeavored to 
remove the fears of his family. In Sep- 
tember, when he was considered past 
all recovery, and could appear among 
the troops in a carriage only, the king 
recalled him to Fontainebleau, and 



placed him under the care of the royal 
physicians. The sorrow of the soldiers 
and the consternation of the citizens, 
were indescribable, especially as dark 
rumors were current as to the cause of 
his indisposition. The king had latter- 
ly become less cordial toward his son, 
and, agitated more by fear than love, 
was gloomy but calm. The dauphiness 
could not endure the idea of losing the 
father of her children, and still believed 
in his restoration. Conti and Richelieu 
alone had no doubt of the approaching 
calamity. 

The village of Trianon was busy, for 
the ripened grain had called all to 
labor. Loaded wagons were moving, 
and men and women at work among 
the sheaves. Nature seemed to sym- 
pathize vrith this activity. The yellow 
forest rustled, for a breeze swept along 
the valley, bringing with it swift clouds 
that darkened the harvest with their 
shadows and returned it to the sun 
again. Flocks of pigeons passed from 
field to field, where the cattle were re- 
joicing in the new-mown pastures, and 
all seemed glad in the triumphs of 
human industry. 

Little Trianon, however, looked as a 
half-buried tombstone in the scene of 
happiness. The palace of the dauphin 
was deserted, save by some sleepy gar- 
dener binding up the vines. The May- 
tree stood before the church, but its 
leaves had long withered and passed 
away, while the faded ribbons still 
fluttered in the autumn wind. 

Father Morelly was sitting in his 
study, preparing hi* harvest sermon. 
Alas, he never felt less inclined to 
write ! He was to give thanks to the 
Creator for the fruitfulness of the sea- 
son, while his heart was filled with 
grief, and his thoughts were far away, 
with the sufiiering dauphin, the hope of 
the old man's life. In the adjoining 
sitting-room, near a window, were 
Susanna and Madame de Piron,- en- 
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gaged in their embroidery, and by the 
stove was the housekeeper, a matron 
with a gray and trembling head, who 
was serving the third pastor. She sang 
in a low voice to the humming of her 
sjjinning-wheel. 

The two ladies were whispering to- 
gether about the protracted absence of 
Beaumarchais, though he had been on 
his way home since last March; and 
about the changes of life^how hope 
was disappointed and happiness turned 
to sorrow. But the lark, amid the flow- 
ers of the garden opposite them, did not 
cease his notes on that account. 

In the mean time a travelling-carriage 
was approaching at ,a rapid rate from 
NaupMe ; it was drawn by four horses, 
and stopped before the parsonage. 
Susanna rushed to the window of the 
front room. " Oaron, it is my Caron, 
God be praised ! '' and she hastened out, 
followed by Madame de Piron and the 
pastor. Can that haggard man on whose 
bosom Susanna is resting her head, and 
who is covering her with kisses, be 
Beaumarchais, so long expected and so 
welcome ? " Where have you been ? 
Why are you so pale and wan ? " she 
asked. 

" You promised to return four months 
ago, my friend ! " said Morelly, half 
reproachfully, seizing the traveller's 
hand. 

"Look at me, and you will be an^ 
swered," replied Caron. " I was ill, and 
in fact am now little better. Even if 
longer absence had not endangered my 
safety, the desire for home would have 
killed me." ^ 

"During the four months that we re- 
ceived no tidings from you, you were 
ill 2 " said Susanna, " and you would 
not let me go and nurse you 1 " 

"After you had successfully ended 
all your business, was your life threat- 
ened ? " asked Morelly, hastily. 

" It was ! " Beaumarchais entered 
the sitting - room with big friends. 



" pur opponents, especially Choiseul, 
set their agents on ,me in Spain. I 
knew it from the beginning, for I found 
difficulties notwithstanding my papers. 
Nevertheless, all was finished early in 
the spring, and I am happy that Maria 
never beca,me the wife of Clavijo. Her 
honor is re^tabUshed in the face of all, 
her health improved, and her deceiver 
deprived of his office by the king. My 
diplomatic missions were all completed, 
so that I left Madrid on the ICth of 
March. My journey to Valencia, how- 
ever, was but one series of accidents, 
delays, and vexations, evidently in- 
tended to retard my return. I had 
proof that I was to be imprisoned at 
Marseilles on any possible pretext." 

" The reason for this is very plain 1 " ' 
cried Morelly. 

" After the death of the marchioness, 
and the unfortunate meeting between 
the king and his son, which you an- 
nounced to me, the adverse party 
feared my presence. While in Valen- 
cia, surrounded by spies, and prepared 
for all, I wrote to Bardoulin, the cor- 
respondent at Marseilles of my partner 
Duverney, and who is also the mayor, 
and owner of a vessel ; I revealed my 
position to him. A small schooner 
took me away in the night and brought 
me safe to France. The sea-voyage, my 
home-sickness, and anxiety, together 
with the effects of what I have passed 
through, made me ill, as you may sup- 
pose. I remained three months in Bar- 
doulin's house, time enough to bring 
my persecutors on my track, and they 
very sooii found me. That I am with 
you I owe to a false passport of my 
friend ; I shall not be safe except in 
Paris, in the presence of my patrons." 

" Or when the atrocious deed is ac- 
complished ! " said Morelly, " for both 
you and he will then certainly be harm- 
less." 

" What atrocious deed ? " 

" Caron," said Susanna, gloomily, 
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" alt Paris whispers it. The dauphin 
is dying." 

" The dauphin ! Die ? " Beaumar- 
chais wrung his hands in agony. 

" It is too true, PHnce de Conti said 
BO. Something happened in the camp 
at Compifegne." 

" That is to say, the vile scoundrels 
compassed his life there 1 Then all 
was useless — the hope and labor of 
years ! In vain the dangerous work 
of rending that web of cunning 1 Mo- 
relly, all is over ! Let us not think of 
the future, it will be sad enough. It 
will soon come, dark and wretched. 
We were fools in devoting our thoughts 
and feelings to mere possibilities — in 
meddUng at all with that insane fan- 
tasy called the regeneration of France ! 
The present moment is every thing ; I 
seize it and press it to my breast I " 
He drew Susanna sadly toward him. 
" Oh, let us hold it fast, and never look 
back. I shall henceforth live only for 
myself, and believe in nothing but your 
love, my Mends, and my own heart. 
Come, my love ; come, Madame de 
Piron, let us go to our dear asylum at 
Paris. Morelly will have to follow us, 
and we must have a chamber ready for 
him." 

The dauphin suffered dreadfully, but 
bore up with a greatness and piety uni- 
versally admired. After having lived 
virtuously, done all to prove his love 
for the people, he died as a just man 
who falls a victim to treachery and 
murderous designs. 

On the 30th of December, at noon, 
the king visited his son for the last 
time. He left the room in great emo- 
tion, ordering the confessor to be sent 
for. What was transacted between 
him and the dauphin was never re- 
vealed. It was not until the arrival of 
ihe priest, that Josepha became fully 
aware of her approaching sorrow. 

" Be of good cheer, Josepha," said 
her husband, as she wept ; " had I a 



choice between life and death, I would 
give a thousand lives for my desire to 
bo with God. You will be reunited 
with me. Educate our children for the 
happiness of Prance, which I loved so 
much. Sooner or later, the Sovereign 
Judge will reward the good and pun- 
ish the wicked. Farewell 1 " 

Josepha was about to reply, but 
fainted. The attendants carried her 
away. An hour later the dauphin was 
dead !' 

When the confessor entered the cab- 
inet where the king sat lost in grief, 
to announce the decease of the prince, 
the old man started, tore his gray hair, 
and tremblingly ordered the servants 
to bring the Duke de Berri. When 
the boy came, he exglaimed, despair- 
ingly : " Oh, my son, my son, you pro- 
phesied this ! My poor country, all 
your hope now is myself, and a child 
of eleven years 1 " He kissed the 
young duke sadly, and took him to his 
mother. ." Announce the king and the 
dauphin ! " he said to the chamber- 
lain in the anteroom. 

" My daughter, our hero, our martyr, 
is no more. - I bring you the dauphin. 
Nothing shall again separate me from 
you and your children. I will myself 
watch over your well-being, for that is 
the least I owe my departed son." 

The widowed . princess cast- herself 
at his feet. " Then grant that I be 
not deprived of. the education of my 
children ; I have no other object now in 
the world." ' 

"Your will is sacred! Calm your- 
self suflSciently to accompany the re- 
mains to St. Denis, and then you must 
dwell with me at the palace of Ver- 
sailles." 

To St. Denis? Not to be crowned 
amid the triumphs of a happy nation 
— ^but to be committed to the tomb 
with universal lamentation. Sorrow 
darkened the land. " There is no hope 
for us 1 " was the waU of all patriots. 
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The linps of the poet, in reference to 
the death of Britannicus, were inscribed 
on his tomb : 

" Conna par ses vertaB, plusijue par ses travaux, 
II sut penser en sage, et monrat en li6ros." * 

Turgot, Malesherbes, and Beaumar- 
chais, hastened to Trianon, to an- 
nounce the dismal tidings to MoreUy. 
A commissioner of Choiseul was there 
before them, who took possession of 
all, as reverting to the crown, and dis- 
placed the pastor because " he was sus- 
pected of being a Jesuit." MoreUy a 
Jesuit ! 

" Say no mbre,'' exclaimed the ven- 
erable man, tearlessly. " The dau- 
phin is dead ; the dream of the Sadl- 
iade is over. Let me awake in the Pi- 
geonnier ! " 

Silent and gloomy stood the vil- 
lagers, when their friend, teacher, and 
consoler, departed. Low murmurs 
against the officials were heard on 
every side. The old housekeeper ap- 
peared with a hatchet in her hand. 
" Come with me ! " she said, and they 
followed her to the May-tree. Cut- 
ting it down, she exclaimed, "There 
lies France ! " 



CHAPTER Xm. 



"CABPE DIEM.' 



^ The death of the dauphin was the 
heaviest national calamity that could 
befall France before the revolution. 
From that time the state plunged into 
ruin. It was neither cowardice nor sel- 
fishness that caused BeaTimarchais to say, 
"Tiie present moment is most impor- 
tant ! " This sentiment was gradually 
adopted by the people of the times. 
The interest of to-day excluded all 
thought of to-morrow. 

The king, in his repentance and anx- 



* Known l5y Us virtues more than by his works, 
He thought as a sage, and died as a hero. 



iety, made arrangements, near his own 
apartments, for Josepha, the Duke de 
Berri (now the dauphin), Provence, 
Artois, and the Princess Elizabeth, 
with their reduced suite. There the 
widow lived in harmony with her sis- 
ters-in-law, who had lost their usual 
cheerfulness after the death of their 
brother. ' The monarch's care increased 
for the well-being of the dauphiness 
and her children. He had a night-bell 
communicating with their chambers, 
so that his presence might be instantly 
summoned, and in. various ways mani- 
fested deep concern in their safety and 
happiness. He also became reconciled 
to the queen. He was like a cowardly 
penitent, who assumes an extraordi- 
nary piety to atone "for the conse- 
quences of a wasted and sinful life. 
On the other hand, he did not resolve 
to dismiss Choiseul or Orleans, or 
change his system of government. He 
could not agree with the virtuous, 
while ' he had no difficulty with the 
dishonest. He imagined that any 
effort to improve the condition of his 
country would produce a revolution. 

Under these circumstances Beaumar- 
chais could not gain access to the dau- 
phiness; he scarcely obtained permis- 
sion to speak once more to his pateon- 
esses. Shrugging his shoulders on 
leaving the palace in company with 
Richelieu, he remarked that the king's 
anxiety had severe results, and that it 
might be very possible to shorten peo- 
ple's days by an excessive and cruel 
attention. 

" What do you mean ? Surely you 
would not say that, even under the eyes 
of the king, — " 

" Oh, my dear duke, I'have no long- 
er an opinion. If matters continue 
thus, I shall not have one idea left. 
But I intend to live ! We learn to 
value life in these days." 

Beaufflarchais bade farewell to the 
court and its intrigues ; he took off his 
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mask, and felt well again. Turgot bu- 
ried himself in Limoges, his little re- 
formed world. Malesherbes, in view 
of approaching storms, miited himself 
with parliamentary circles, but his fa- 
vorite rendezvous was at Morelly's, 
where he sometimes met Caron. Mo- 
relly's heart had received an iacurable 
wound. At Trianon he left the best 
part of himself — ^the realization in part 
of his ideas ; sadness and resignation 
occupied his mind, but he was incapa- 
ble of happiness. Life had lost its 
meaning for him. He hid himself 
again in the old garret of the Pigeon- 
nier, a gloomy companion of Batyl. 
His visits were now few at the HStel 
Piron. Thus the friends of Beaumar- 
chais became diminished, only Duver- 
ney and Oaron's famUy being his usual 
visitors. 

This retirement, however, was usefial, 
for Beaumarchais was lost sight of by 
his opponents. During his absence, 
and when the illness of the dauphin 
was known to be fatal, Debrelon, con- 
vinced that the influence of the pro- 
fessor was at an end, demanded his 
money from Duvemey, and gave no 
more reports. He still feared Caron, 
but expected nothing from him. Ba- 
tyl alone continued the same person — 
friendly, sly, and watchful, but he did 
not force himself upon Beaumarchais 
as formerly, for the professor now ap- 
peared harmless to his enemies. The 
houses of the great were closed agaiust 
him; he was an Jwmme passi, and it 
was difficult to remember him. Yet 
he was of such an elastic nature, that 
while he could confine himself in a 
very limited compass, he did not lack 
expedients to regain at a bound his 
former authority. But he cared noth- 
ing about that. His great wealth gave 
him and Susanna all the enjoyments he 
desired, and he laughingly turned his 
back on those who knew him no more. 
Only one nobleman retained a friend- 



ship for him — this was the Prince de 
Conti. 

Beaumarchais now sought other so- 
ciety — the theatre and opera. Having 
become a man of the world and a wit, 
he received actors, and managers of 
public amusements. His poetical tal- 
ent, at rest whUe he was engaged in 
politics, awoke with renewed energy; 
he wrote songs and composed airs 
adapted to them, gave concerts to his 
friends, and the long-forgotten manu- 
script Eugenie, once given to Piron, was 
re-read, and pronounced worthy of the 
stage. He appeared like a different 
being, and never did he make a remark 
that could remind one of former times. 
He revised his old work, made it more 
popular, and yet more thoughtful. 
Diderot and D'Alembert, who had be- 
come his friends, were enthusiastic in 
their praise of it, and Gauchat printed 
it. 

New pubUc troubles were at hand. 
Joscpha, suffering in body and mind, 
sought consolation in the education of 
her children. Madame de St. Marsan 
was dismissed, the Duke de Vaugyon 
was nominated tutor of the royal chil- 
dren, and a certain plan was followed 
with rigid exactness. The Duke de 
Berri received a serious and simple 
training, while more liberty was 2?er- 
mitted to Provence and Artois. The 
constraint of their mother's sorrowing 
life, and the severe piety of their aunts, 
together with the pedantry of a courtly 
mentor and an intolerable guardianship, 
made an unfortunate impression on the 
minds of the sons, and the result was 
any thing but what their deceased fa- 
ther would have desired. 

Berri, the eldest, afterward the un- 
fortunate Louis XVl., a good but rather 
dull and diffident child, instead of 
growing up in physical and mental 
strength, became timid and distrustful. 
He was early taught that mankind are . 
wicked, and that Choiseul was the 
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cause of his father's- death. His facul- 
ties seemed to fear development, on 
account of the dangers to which they 
might inyite, and in which he had 
been abundantly instructed. Provence 
was gloomy, reserved, and crafty. He 
determined to adapt himself to circum- 
stances, until age or opportunity freed 
him from control. He had a better 
mind than his older brother, but a 
worse heart, and felt little of the hu- 
manity of his father, which Berri espe- 
cially inherited. The third, Artois, 
was excitable and covetous, resembling 
his grandfather, Louis XV. He was 
sensual, and his ambition preferred 
splendor and intrigue. Habituating 
himself early to dissimulation, the re- 
straint in which he lived corrupted his 
honor and ripened his passions. 

Living so near the king and fearing 
Choiseul, whom the former thought he 
could not well discharge, the dauphin- 
ess gained great influence over his ma- 
jesty (in which she was assisted by 
Madame de Seran and the princesses), 
and sought to carry out some of her 
deceased husband's plan^. She was, 
therefote, dangerous to the minister 
and his party. 

The relation between the govern- 
ment and the Parliaments was not sim- 
ply unsatisfactory — ^it fostered reasons 
for a perpetual hatred and conflict. 
After the fall of the Jesuits, other 
abuses were exaggerated and attacked 
under the leadership of Malesherbes, 
and in Brittany a rebellion arose against 
the oppression of the military govern- 
or, the Duke I d'Aiguillon. When re- 
monstrances were found to be of no 
avail, a lawsuit was instituted against 
the duke by the Brittany courts of jus- 
tice, assisted by those of Paris, aud the 
public commotion was extensive and 
dangerous. Choiseul could have spared 
the king this trouble by displacing M. 
d'Aiguillon, but he desired to control 
his master, and kept him in fear and 



perplexity. Both Parliaments were 
thus addressed by the angry king, 
holding a lit de justice on the 3d of 
Marchj 1766: "I have received my 
crown from God alone ; who will dare 
touch it ? " 

When this expression was repeated 
to Beaumarchais, he remarked : " If it 
were true, it would seem as if Provi- 
dence sometimes erred ! " 

Nevertheless, no punishment was in- 
flicted on Aiguillon. The Parisian Par- 
liament was about to pass sentence of 
death on him, when the king quashed 
the whole process. Finally, the duke 
was recalled in 1768. From that time 
the province , of Brittany hated the 
sovereign, and all the high courts of 
justice in the land entered into a coa- 
lition against him. During this dis- 
pute other events interested the pop- 
ular mind. 

The Dauphiness Josepha died on the 
13th of March, 1767, in consequence 
of a cup of chocolate she drank on the 
1st of February ! The woman so feared 
by the court ministers had gone. Her 
children were sent to Marly under the 
guardianship of Vaugyon, and the prin- 
cesses removed to the H6tel Bourbon. 
Beatrice de Grammont was again pre- 
sented to the king, and Choiseul hoped 
to eject Madame de Seran from the au- 
thority she had gained. Conti went 
over to the adverse party; all the par- 
tisans of the dauphin retired to their 
estates, aud the queen herself was at- 
tacked at this time with symptoms of 
disease similar to that which caused 
the death of JosepTia. 

Again, the Indian commerce of the 
Jesuits resulted in dishonor and confu- 
sion. To put an end to their despot- 
ism, a soldier. Count Lally de Tolendal, 
was sent to the Eastern colonies in 
,1760. He had neither mercy nor pru- 
dence, but he certainly meant to be 
honest. His justice, however, was not 
impartial, and his obstinate will was 
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cruel. His first blows against the fa- 
thers were so severe that the country 
suffered with them, and they avenged 
themselves, notwithstanding their fall, 
by startling accusations which, unfortu- 
nately, facts corroborated. The gen- 
eral was recalled, and on various com- 
plaints, more or less true, at once ar- 
raigned. Imprisoned in- the^ Bastile 
from 17G3, his case remained undeci- 
ded. Madame de Pompadour and 
many of the younger members of Par- 
liament desired to ameliorate his fate, 
but Choiseul, acting a double part, as 
Ms practice was, intended to make him 
a victim of the clergy, and at the same 
time strike terror into the people by 
the extreme punishment of a count. 
Tolendal was sentenced to death by 
the sword, a judgment executed on the 
9th of May, 1767, on the Place GrSve. 

" Every one," wrote Voltaire, " was 
entitled to lay hands on Tolendal, ex- 
cept the executioner.'' It was a thrust 
at the aristocracy, if he bled in the 
same public place 'vyhere Damien died 
— ^Lf the lower classes witness^ a man 
dragged to his death whose breast was 
decorated with the cross of St. Louis, 
and who could not be reproached with 
dishonesty, but with the resolution and 
cruelty of the rude soldier, and with 
hatred of the priests. He was crim- 
inal in the sight of humanity, but be- 
fore that tribunal the king and his 
minister were greater culprits. 

Vast crowds hastened to this horri- 
ble spectacle, and, what was curious, 
they were composed of the highest no- 
bility and the lowest outcasts of the 
Quartiers St. Martin, Temple, and An- 
toine. The middle classes were not 
present, for they pitied the count. By 
the side of the old man, who even to 
the last never expected to end his life 
in this manner, walked his pale and 
sorrowing son, a youth of fifteen years. 
Murmurs of indignation were heard, 
and all were sorry for him who at one 



blow was to lose father, honor, and fu- 
ture hope. The count's wife had died 
insane during the lawsuit. 

" Theophilus," said the father, "I 
give you my last command; henceforth 
you are your own master. You must 
not weep. Spare yourself for the day 
when you can vindicate our honor and 
avenge my blood. May God have 
mercy on you 1 " He kissed the boy 
with deep emotion, and walked toward 
the block. A moment of silence — a 
blow — a sigh, as if uttered from one 
heart, of the multitude present. Above 
all was heard the shrill cry of the son, 
who fainted at the foot of a scaffold 
red with his father's blood. 

Two persons, unknown to each oth- 
er — one, old, thoughtful,, and poor- 
ly clad; the other, a young man of 
apparent intelligence and wealth — 
stood side by side as the criminal 
crossed the Place GrSve. Both saw 
the son of the general fall, and felt ike 
same emotion when they heard the 
heart-rending scream of the orphan. 

" Will no one have pity on the poor 
boy ? " exclaimed the younger in a sym- 
pathizing voice. 

" Let me pass ; let nie go to him ! " 
said the old man, pressing through the 
throng, who opened a path for him. 
He took the youth in his arms, where 
he soon awoke to consciousness. — 
"Weep not, young man, you are not 
quite despised and abandoned. I will 
be your father, in th6 name of disgraced 
humanity 1 " 

" And look on me as a brother, Lal- 
ly ! " said the other, ardently. " Let 
us pass, my friends — ^let a bereaved 
child hide his grief in solitude until the 
day of vengeance." 

" Tlie day of vengeance ? " exclaim- 
ed Lally, "I will live for it^ and re- 
store the honor of my name. I go with 
you! Whither?" 

"Where you will be safe. Let us 
hasten, for the police may hear your 
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threats. I am taMng you to the Pi- 
geonnier I " 

"And I will accompany you," said 
the other, "if for nothing else than to 
save for our coimtry a heart that hates 
tyranny as I do." They supported the 
youth between them, a,nd departed. 
The people, deeply moved, looked after 
them, and the police let them go un- 
hindered. They were three represent- 
atives of the future — ^Morelly, Condor- 
cet, and young Tolendal. They had 
met on the Place Grfeve ! 

On the evening of the same day, Mo- 
relly visited Beaumarchais. " Caron, I 
never asked you for any thing. You 
were always obliged to force me to 
take money from you. Now I demand 
it in the name of charity. I have 
adopted young Tolendal as my son ! " 

" My dear friend, two hundi'ed francs 
monthly are at your command. Is that 
sum sufficient ! " 

, " More than sufficient for both of 
us ! " 

"Then I beg you to receive the 
first amount immediately, but on cout 
dition that you never mention the sub- 
ject again." 

.'The garret in the Pigeonnier was the 
favored haunt of those embittered men 
who afterward formed the club. Amis 
du Peuple — who saw salvation only in 
the fall of the monarchy and the estab- 
lishment of a republic — silent and cau- 
tious miners, who laid the train to de- 
stroy the old Prance of the Bourbons. 
Sometimes^Beaumarchais came among 
them, but they despised him secretly 
as a wit, a former intriguer and cour- 
tier, but Morelly dared not betray that 
he was their benefactor. The old 
gentleman was involuntarily influenced 
by younger and more daring minds*; 
and there was much pleasure to him 
in hearing the assumptions of youth 
promising toverify his dreams. 

Beaumarchais cared, little for politics 
and public conflict ; he had renounced 



them. He enjoyed life with his Susanna, 
and taught the actors his play; for he 
had received permission to have it rep- 
resented. It is true, the police first asked 
Maupeau and Choiseul, knowing them 
to be inimical to the author, but the 
premier said: "If M. de Beaumarchais 
does nothing but write dramas, do not 
meddle with him. If he .has literary 
ambition only, he is harmless." 
' Eugirde pleased the people greatly, 
for two reasons. They were tired of 
the tragedies of "Voltaire, who was 
growing feeble — of his tirades against 
intolerance and the priests. The phi- 
losophy of the Encyclopaedists had also" 
been served up too often. A drama 
descriptive of the passions was more to 
the taste of the multitude : to justify 
and ennoble a deceived maiden — to il- 
lustrate the claims of a woman on her 
husband was something new to a pub- 
lic not ignorant of neglected wives. On 
the following day Beaumarchais was 
the idol of Paris. 

C^ioiseul had obtained his object — ^he 
was the actual and sole ruler. The 
queen died in the summer of 1768. 
The tears of repentance wMch the king 
wept at her tomb were his last. He be- 
came insensible toward his family and 
subjects. The Pare aux Gerfa and Ma- 
dame de Seran became tedious to him ; 
and, as she had lost the object of her 
intercourse with Louis X'V. by the death 
of his .soil and daughter-in-law, she ac- 
cepted the position of lady of honor in 
the suite of the Princess Adelaide de 
Penthi5vre, who was about to be married 
to Chartres, the son of the Duke d'Or- 
leans. Choiseul succeeded in isolating 
the king, and all the wishes of the pre- 
mier were fulfilled when his majesty 
consented to receive Madame de Gram- 
mont, who, with her brother, jealously 
controlled the aged Louis. Wo one 
was permitted to approach who might 
withdraw him from their influence; 
wherever he went he was accompanied 
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by either one or the other, and they soon 
incurred the hatred of all the courtiers 
and attendants for their pride and se- 
verity of manner, which knew no 
bounds, especially as Orleans could do 
little injury without endangering him- 
self; and Count Palcoz de la Blache, 
inconstant and unfaithful as he was in 
all his relations, acted as a spy in his 
own and the Orleans family. 

" Nothing is more desirable than in- 
dependence and quiet comfort, united 
with the charm of an artist's renown," 
said Beaumarchais one day, when he 
was walking with Susanna along Ihe 
shady paths of his garden, pressing 
her small, soft hand to his lips. — 
"This world is beautiful, but human 
beings make it a sad abode." 

"And you tell me that so compla- 
cently, while kissing my hand ! Why, 
Caron, it is unreasonable and ungallant 
of you. So you think this world would 
be more agreeable, less the human in- 
habitants ? I had an idea that it would 
be nothing to you without me ! " 

" If you argue in that stjde, my love, 
I acknowledge myself defeated. With- 
out you, indeed, all things would lose 
their interest to me — ^without you my 
happiness would be incomplete. Men 
make the world good or bad, for they 
are its masters; but as evil-disposed 
persons prevail, the virtuous can live 
happily only in a narrow circle, far 
from scandal and dispute. That was 
the meaning I intended to express just 
now. Have we not learned how often 
the noble-minded are disappointed and 
miserable, how baseness triumphs ; and 
is it not reasonable to prefer a hermit's 
life?" 

"Especially when the hermit has me 
for a companion, andf congenial friends 
to visit his cell. Oh, we are very 
happy ! Far from excitement and in- 
trigue, and having nothing to fear but 
— pardon me, one thing is wanting ! " 
She became grave. 
10 



Beaumarchais looked curiously at 
her. " And what, my child, can you 
wish more than to walk by my side 
thus quietly through life ? " 

Susanna shook her head. " That is 
self-complimentary ! Besides, you think 
only of to-day, and forget that to- 
morrow all may be changed." 

" Just because I do think of to-day — 
because I know the instability of human 
affairs — I appreciate the present and 
think little of the future ! But you 
have other thoughts. You mean that 
our daUy happiness is not sufficient. 
What can you desire ? " 

" Do not be angry ! I often mused 
over it when you were so long in Spain, 
and oftenernow that we are away from* 
the manners of the court, and have time 
to indulge in other thoughts than those 
of intrigue and rivalry.'' 

"Well, let me know what those 
thoughts are." 

" But you will not laugh — that would 
hurt my feelings. We have been united 
thirteen years, and — " Susanna blushed 
and tears stood in her eyes — " God has 
denied us children. It was very well 
the first three years, when we knew not 
whence the next day's food would 
come ; but now we have all we desire, 
except one of our own blood to inherit 
our fortune. As long as we are young 
we may not think so much of this, for 
many years of life and hope are before 
us; when we are old, however, and 
friends now around us begin to pass 
away — ^when we have neither ambition 
nor enjoyment, must it then not be very 
sad to live in solitude, and to anticipate 
sickness and death unrelieved by tears 
that we know would be natural and 
sincere ? We have no offspring, and I 
believe it is a curse upon us that I, 
whose mother never loved me, should 
have no child to love I " 

"You seem to be in earnest! But 
how can you torment yourself with 
foolish thoughts? Do you consider 
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Providence so unjust as in such a case 
to punish you for the sin of your 
parents? I cannot recognize my sen- 
■ sible Susanna in these words, and am 
a&aid some person has been agitating 
your mind in'this respect. Is it so ? " 

" Oh no 1 " she said ; " the thought 
occurred to me without suggestion from 
any one." 

" And how long have you been try- 
ing to discover your parentage, which 
will -give you no pleasure, but rather 
destroy your peace? I pray you, be 
. warned. The revelation of such a secret 
would bring dangers which you cannot 
even imagine, and — " 

" Tou know my origin ! I have felt, 
• indeed, that you were concealing some- 
thing from me. Answers once given 
me by Duverney convinced me that he 
himself brouglit me to Passy — that he 
is somehow involved in the mn of my 
parents, and — " 

" And thus, my only love, you poison 
'^our life, which otherwise would be 
happy. I have long feared this. On 
the day when you know all we shall 
perhaps both be very wretched 1 I 
married you without troubling myself 
. about your parents; for true love makes 
no such inquiries 1 And now, have we 
gained so much of the world's goods in 
order that you should make yourself 
unhappy ? Listen to me, your best and 
only friend: be satisfied with the rea- 
sons I give you,^ and make no further 
investigation; forget what can never 
mow be changed. I am acquainted 
with your birth, and have all the 
papers — " 

"And who — who are my parents?" 
cried Susanna, in great excitement. 

" That I shall never tell you, my 
wife ! " exclaimed Beaumarchais, gloom- 
ily. "No; for I love you too much! 
Your origin is such that you can never 
be recognized. , Your parents yielded 
to unlawful passions, and under cir- 
cumstances that render them great 



criminals, whose discovery would break 
your heart and ruin us both. They 
would never forgive you-^they would 
perhaps avenge themselves, if you dared 
to inquire Who they are. Ask me not ; 
think not about them ! I have never 
refused you any thing, but in this I 
must be firm, or on my death-bed I 
could not forgive myself! " 

" I believe it all, and have often, as I 
have said, felt it. Providence punishes 
my dishonorable birth by a childless 
old age. As my cradle was solitary, so 
shall be my grave ! " 

"By Heaven, Susanna," exclaimed 
her husband, angrily, " I really believe 
that I was a fool in considering the 
present moment every thing, renouncing 
for it all hope of the future, for you 
embitter the cup of our contentment. 
"What unreasonableness, to grieve over 
a secret whose knowledge would bring 
you profound sorrow ! Thousands are^ 
orphans, or have never known their 
parents, and enjoy a life of honor and 
virtue, without ever attaining to our in- 
dependence. The times are serious, 
dear wife. Every day is characterized 
by injustice and violence ; the virtuous 
are oppressed and the worthless tri- 
umph ! Every man of feeling and in- 
tellect foresees the fearful epoch ap- 
proaching, and who would wish to 
leave children as its victims ? A time 
might come, Susanna, when perhaps 
you would bewail the hour you became 
a mother. What we wish for so ear- 
nestly is not always the best for us. Let 
us be contented, and not war with the 
dispensations of Povidence. We have 
far more than enough to live comfort- ' 
ably, and have many friends ; we love 
them, and are loved. Why should we 
repine at what t* many ia a curse ? Let 
lis die merry old people. Many a year 
lies yet between us and the first furrow 
on our brow, and who knows what may 
happen!" He laughingly embraced 
her, and kissed away her sad thoughts. 
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" I am very silly, Oaron, but I ■will 
endeavor to be reasonable, as you call 
it." 

Beaumarchais would bave continued 
his exhortations, when he noticed his 
valet de chambre Gomez, whom he had 
brought from Spain, a23proaching from 
the terrace. 

" His royal highness the Prince de 
Conti, sefior 1 " 

The prince appeared at the other 
end of the walk. " Very well," said 
-Caron, " ask him to come here." While 
Gomez was hastening away, Beaumar- 
chais whispered : " I beg you, Susie, to 
control your emotion. I do not wish 
to make excuses for you. It seems we 
have lived peaceably too long, since you 
are so anxious to indulge in unneces- 
sary grief. I hope Oonti's presence 
does not indicate new trials for us." 

Susanna found neither time to an- 
swer nor altogether to remove the effects 
of the conversation ; for the prince soon 
stood before her and her husband, 
kindly offering Ms hand to Caron : " As 
you never give us your presence in the 
Hotel Conti now, dear Beaumarchais, 
you see I come to you." 

"You embarrass me, prince, for I 
still owe you an acknowledgment of 
thanks for the favor you bestowed on 
my Eugenie. I would certainly have 
waited on you, if I had not feared to 
recall sad memories without being able 
to be of any more service." 

" You are right ; and I envy you that 
you could withdraw from this comfort- 
leas court society, and live for love and 
poetry." Conti took Susanna's hand 
and kissed it. " How happy you two 
must be ! And yet, inadame, I hope 
sorrow has not dared to enter even this 
elysium — " He dropped her hand. 

" Permit me, gracious prince, to re- 
tire ! " Susanna, scarcely able to re- 
strain her tears, bowed and disappeared 
in a side-path. 

" What is the matter, Caron ? I 



came at an unseasonable hour, I fear, 
and interrupted perhaps — " 

"A man so noble-minded as your 
highness can never come to my house 
at an unseasonable time ; and, as you 
remark something wrong, I do not 
see why I should conceal it from you. 
A day may come, when your assistance, 
at least your esteem, may be my only 
consolation.'' 

" Is your mind also disturbed ? 
You, the lively, intrepid Beaumarchais ? 
Well, so far as you may think it right, 
reveal your trouble to me, it will not 
be the first- secret we have shared to- 
gether.'' 

" And, as far as you are concerned, 
not the most important. Yet, as it is 
the only and highest one in reference 
to myself, I need not assure you of its 
consequence. There may come a time 
when all cause for secrecy will be re- 
moved. Do you remember our first 
meeting at the residence of the prin- 
cesses, my scene with La Blache, and 
the strange withdrawal of the Mar- 
chioness de Ventadour ? " 

" I have not forgotten, in fact, that 
you still owe us an explanation of that 
affair, and that you were then more 
agitated than perhaps you are now." 

" Because I made a very painful dis- 
covery, and from that moment gained 
control over certain persons whom I 
might ruin, but who in return could 
destroy all that is dearest to me." 

" Your wife has much anxiety about 
this ? " , 

" She does not and never shall know 
it. The only and very foolish trouble 
with the little woman is simply in not 
being informed of that which would 
render her wretched." 

Conti, in great astonishment, looked 
piercingly at Beaumarchais, and laid 
his hand on Caron's shoulder. " Either , 
you are incomprehensible to me, or I 
understand you only too well. At 
your appointment as professor to my 
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cousins the princesses, some of your en- 
vious enemies reported that your wife 
is illegitimate. Kow I understand 
thoroughly what once seemed to me 
rather strange ; Madame Susanna great- 
ly resembles the Marchioness de Venta- 
dour." 

" Good hep,Tens ! " Caron's hands 
fell powerlessly at his side, and his face 
grew ghastly. 

" I see all the rest, and you need not 
explain how you kept our opponents 
in check so long. This secret is so 
dangerous that it may really destroy 
your wife. You were wise in going 
into retirement. You wiU use your 
weapons against those persons, only if 
other means fail; and I am glad to 
know enough about the affair to be 
able to assist you when that day ar- 
rives. I feel uncertain now whether 
the object that led me hither will be 
welcome to you." 

" Your highness, I am ready to do 
any thing that has no connection with 
plotting. You never found me tardy 
when our hopes rested on the dauphin ; 
now I should endanger myself fpr noth- 
ing." 

" Very true. But I have not come to 
the political agent of the Bourbons — lie 
died with the only prop of that house ; 
I have come to the poet Beaumarchais. 
I am endeavoring to imitate you and 
force myself to forget our loss." 

" The poet is at your service, monsei- 
gneur. What is it you require of 
Mm ? " 

"Perhaps you have heard that the 
grand-admiral of France, the Duke de 
Penthifevre, is about to marry his only 
son, the Prince de Lamballe, to the 
beautiful Princess de Savoy-Carignan, 
the daughter of my sister ! " 

" The report has been current fOr 
some time, yoijr highness. But in this 
way the family of the Contis would 
become closely allied to the house of 
Orleans, for I hear that Mile. Adelaide 



de Penthifevre is td marry the Prince 
de Chartres." 

" That fact, alas ! embitters my j6y, 
which would otherwise be unalloyed 
at having the child of my deceased sis- 
ter always with me. It is, however, 
not the first time that these two fam- 
ilies were united; my divorced wife 
was Diana d'Orleans. You see what 
results that connection has had. Lam- 
balle is an amiable, noble - hearted 
youth, and my niece lovely and of a 
superior intellect. I wish to have a 
festival on the day following the wed- 
ding, and beg you to compose some- 
thing for me. Will you refuse ? " 

" How can you think that I would 
refuse you what is not only honorable 
to me, but gives you pleasure? Yet 
anxiety and fear trouble me. I shall 
have to meet Orleans and Chartres — 
perhaps even the Ventadours and La 
Bla'ches. I wish to avoid them as they 
avoid me." 

" Can you not practise the same skill 
in your ovni cause that you employed 
in that of the dauphin ? Pretend not 
to know any of these persons, I hard- 
ly think that even Orleans would then 
care about violating the hospitality of 
the HStel Penthifevre. If the grand- 
admiral invites Chevalier de Beaumar- 
chais, a friend of Conti, ofllcially, I 
should like to see him who would dare 
interfere ! " 

" I make no further excuses." 

" Then I will present you to-morrow 
to the Duke de Penthifevre, and you 
can survey the apartments appropriated 
to. the amusements. May I be sure of 
your presence ? " 

" Certainly, your highness." 

"You know, Caron, that I shall al- 
ways be your friend. Compose some- 
thing pretty for the festival of my 
niece." 

Beaumarchais accompanied the prince 
to the gate, and returned slowly and 
gloomily. " O Pate ! Thou art no fie- 
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tion! I withdrew from all court in- 
trigues, resigned myself to poetry, and 
now poetry leads me back to the tu- 
mult. Shall I again escape ? There is 
a shadow on my mind that will not 
depart; there is a spectre moving in 
my path with threatening gestures, and 
— ^very well 1 I must disperse these 
fancies." 



CHAPTER XrV. 

THE WEDDING FESTIVAL OF THE PRIN- 
CESS DE LAIIEALLE. 

In the Rue St. Honorfi, formerly the 
pride of Paiisians, between the Place 
Louis and the convent of the "Filles 
de la. Conception," was the old Luxem- 
bourg, better known in those days as 
the Hotel Penthifevre. This was the 
centre of the French marine, the grand 
admiralty, whence decrees were issued 
concerning harbors, fleets, and colonies. 
The principal building, fronting the 
street, was built.in the style of Prancis 
L It had but two stories, with a high, 
heavy and obtuse-angled roof. Above 
the carriage entry-way, on each side of 
which were towered projections, and be- 
tween which the ornamented railing of 
the balcony could be seen, glittered two 
gilt crossed anchors, and above them 
the royal coat-of-arms of the Bourbons, 
and that of the allied house of Pen- 
thifevre. The lower floor of the edifice 
■yas in Florentine taste, used for offices 
and servants' dwellings. Above this 
rose the splendid apartments of the 
duke's family and the reception-halls. 

The H6te] Penthifevre was interest- 
ing to Parisians, not only account of 
its imposing aspect, but for the Japan- 
ese Pavilion, at the end of the garden, 
where it touched the wall separating it 
from the ,nmmery. It was constructed 
of variegated wood, had a pointed 
green roof, from which were pendent 
numerous small bells that sounded at 



every breath of air. The many-colored 
materials of the buUding, the grinning 
idols and fabulous animalg decoratiog 
it, and the no less strange contents vis- 
ible when the windows were opened, 
always excited the curiosity of the in- 
habitants of the capital ; and, though 
this edifice had been built many gener- 
ations before, and its singularity had 
become familiar, no Parisian would fail 
to point out to the visitor the Pavilion 
of the Penthi&vres with as much pride 
as ;the Louvre or Notre Dame, It was 
really a treasure, for it contained a 
select though unclassified collection of 
all foreign rarities, brought by voyagers 
to the grand-admiral as testimonies of 
esteem. 

Many anecdotes were related of the 
grave and whimsical duke, who some- 
tijies seemed to personate the Brahmin 
or Mandarin, but who in truth cared 
for little else besides his official business, 
the strictly aristocratic education of his 
two children, and his pavilion. He 
liked to indulge in his dreamy studies 
there, or in the evening pace the ad- 
joining plateau with his hands behind 
him, or take his tea in public, to be 
stared at by the wondering crowds. In 
wet weather he cotild reach his Oriental 
paradise by the colonnade underneath 
the terrace. 

In the same line with this pavilion, 
was another, lofty and massive. The 
back wall formed a half crescent, and 
the flat copper roof rested on two stone 
pillars. This seemed to have been in- 
tended for a theatre, and here Beau- 
marchais was to contribute his share 
toward the amusements of the festival. 

Caron, according to the arrangement 
with Conti, was presented to the Duke 
de PenthiSvre, who was greatly pleased 
with him, not only as an admirer of his 
curiosities, but for proposing to arrange 
the most interesting, so as to display 
them to the best advantage to the 
guests. Conti saw with pleasure that 
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the duke soon considered Beaumarchais 
as an indispensable person at the wed- 
ding celebration. Every tiling was 
done privately, in order to pr6duce 
surprise, and the admiral did not spare 
his purse. 

The festival lasted three days. On 
the first, the bridal pair were presented 
to the king at Versailles, and in his 
presence the marriage articles were 
signed. On the second, the ceremony 
was performed in the royal church at 
Versailles, followed by a reception held 
by the newly married in the grand 
apartments of PenthiSvre. The last 
day was devoted to a family reunion, 
at which no one was to appear without 
special invitation. A fortunate circum- 
stance heightened the brilliancy of the 
entertainment. 

Admiral de Bougainville, the first 
Frenchman who had sailed round the 
world, returned at this time from his 
three years' expedition. In his company 
was the most gallant soldier of his day. 
Prince Otto von Nassau-Siegen, as well 
as Chevalier d'Oraison, a sportsman and 
a sailor, who felt nowhere so well as 
in the chase or on the sea. They 
hastened to present themselves to the 
duke, the king, and Choiseul, and of 
course were invited to the wedding 
feast of the grand-admiral's son. 

The nuptial ceremony and the ban- 
,quet at the monarch's palace were 
over, and the relatives of the young 
couple drove to Paris. The anterooms 
of the HStel Penthifevre were already 
filled with a large company ready to do 
homage to the newly-niarried pair. 
Beaumarchais, busy with his final prep- 
arations for the entertainment, had 
scarcely seen the prince, and the prin- 
cess not at all. Casting a last glance 
on his work, he left to witness the levee 
from the gallery of the large hall, and 
especially to see the bride in whose 
honor he had composed his verses. He 
was thinking how he was to deport 



himself in case he met his enemies, 
when he heard the voices of two men 
approaching from the other side of the 
walk. As the garden was closed to all 
except PfinthiBvre and Beaumarchais, 
the latter was somewhat surprised at 
the presence of strangers. He stepped 
aside unseen to discover who were the 
intruders. 

" I wish," said one, in a violent tone, 
" the Sahib of Madras had cloven my 
head, and ended a life robbed of its 
joy, its last hope ! I am resolved not 
to return to the army. Since I cannot 
be what my birth claims, I will remain 
what I am — an adventurer 1 " 

" Then, poor prince, you are really in 
love with the fair Princess de Lam- 
balle, and had to return home just when 
the lady of your heart is married to a 
royal blockhead, who wears an ad- 
miral's uniform without ever having 
seen the ocean ? And you are formally 
invited to witness the climax of your 
misery 1 That is too bad of the lady ! " 

" I beg you, D'Oraison, not to accuse 
the princess. She knows not that she 
is loved by me any more than she is 
aware what flower her foot treads upon. 
Tou remember that in the spring 1766 
we had to wait for equipments at Mar- 
seilles, and that Bougainville, as well 
as myself, was invited to Chambery for 
eight days by the Duke of Savoy, her 
father. There I saw and conversed 
with her long enough to love her my 
whole life." » 

" I remember having heard Bougain- 
ville relate how the lady sympathized 
with your adventures. I could almost 
aflBrra she entertained some love for 
you." 

"Love! Chevalier, then she would 
not have married Lamballe." 

"A princess ! Was ever one of her 
rank permitted to choose according to 
the dictates of her heart ? Such a per- 
son is hidden in a convent, and takes a 
bridal veil according to her diplomatic 
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value. It is not tintil these poor wo- 
men are widows that they are at all 
independent. Madame de Lamballe 
might love you as well as you — " 

" Will you comfort my heart, D'Orai- 
son, and tell me of impossibilities, in 
order to make life tolerable ? Fortu- 
nately I always remember that I am a 
prince without property, a gentleman- 
beggar, who is pursued by creditors 
with unredeemable bills. I must away 
to some place where I may lose the last 
and most foolish of possessions — life ! " 

" I agree ! Let us throw dice upon 
the compass, to see whither we go. 
But for our new undertaking we require 
money, and neither of us has any. The 
royal treasury is empty, and instead of 
reimbursing us for our outlay, we shall 
be sent off with compliments." 

" If I.am to fight for pay, I shall take 
foreign service, in Russia or Spain — ^not 
where I would be near her and an 
object of pity !" 

"Then nothing remains to me but 
return with good-humor to the arms of 
the royal widow Wavrateva ! " laughed 
D'Oraison ; " and become King of 
Otaheite — Oraison I. ! Oh, let me be 
your chief fan-bearer, sire ! " 

Beaumarchais had heard all. He 
was at .once interested in the prince, 
whose knightly deeds and magnanimity 
he had so often heard praised. Affected 
by the position of a man whose circum- 
stances resembled his own while living 
in the Pigeonnier, he suddenly made 
his appearance. The conversation of 
the sailors ceased. 

" Who ig here ? " cried Siegen, plar 
cing his hand on his sword. 

" I believe the fellow has overheard 
us ! " D'Oraison grasped Caron by the 
collar. 

" Your Otaheitan majesty, how can 
you act so cowardly I " replied Beau- 
marchais. "Heroes do not fight two 
against one." 

" You ha^e been listening to con- 



fidential conversation," said Siegen, 
angrily, " and have obtained possession 
of secrets never intended for yom- ears I 
You shall not leave this spot alive, lest 
you should destroy my honor ! " 

" Who tells you, my prince, that I am 
a spy ? Suppose I should be a friend, 
and would rather assist than harm 
you ! " 

"I. know all my friends, sir I Not 
one would force himself into my confi- 
dence ! " 

" And I, your highness, force my 
benefits on few. Only persons under 
my orders had a right to enter this 
garden to-day, and it is natural that I 
should be concerned at the presence of 
strangers. I shall be silent about what 
I have heard, not from fear, but esteem 
for the illustrious hero Nassau-Siegen, 
as well as from reverence for a lady 
whose uncle is my patron. If you will 
take a walk with me in this direction, 
I will convince you that I am able and 
ready to be useful to you in any way 
you desire." 

" That is remarkable enough ! " said 
Siegen, in surprise. " Then I have no 
choice but to grant you the conference , 
you ask." 

"I will suffer no such thing," ex- 
claimed D'Oraison, violently, " if I do 
not know who he is ! " 

"My name is Beaumarchais. We 
can walk this path so that the cheva- 
lier can watch over the safety of your 
serene highness, without hearing us. 
The moon is bright." 

" Are you insane, D'Oraison ? It is 
Beaumarchais, the author and musi- 
cian, the financier and politician, whose 
influence prevailed in all circles pre- 
vious to our departure, and whose good 
fortune embittered the minds of many 
blockheads. Come, sir, perhaps I may 
learn from you how to be a conqueror." 
D'Oraison muttered a seaman's curse, 
but stayed where he was, while the 
others disappeared. " What have you 
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to say to' me ? " Siegenj began again 
after a pause. 

" First, I must confess having heard 
all you and the chevalier talked about. 
I would not have committed such an 
indiscretion, if it were not my ardent 
desire to serve you. A man who has 
had such a checkered life as myself, 
who has felt how tormenting it is to be 
exposed to cares and even degradation, 
notwithstanding talent and tact, must 
be sad at your fate — a high-bom man, 
of magnanimity and lofty endowment, 
and yet condemned to roam as an ad- 
venturer, while knaves and fools gov- 
ern empires ! I have been wishing to 
acknowledge my own prosperity by an 
act of friendship, and offer myself to 
you as your banker to the amount of 
four hundred thousand francs. It is 
no present, prince, for you will repay 
me as soon as you can. And no doubt 
you will be able to do so, because 
France will need your fidelity and 
courage." 

"M. de Beaumarchais, you do not 
speak thus of your own impulse- 1 You 
have been commissioned to make this 
proposition, that — " 

" You are mistaken, if you think I 
stct as agent for the Princess de Lam- 
balle. I cannot suffer you to remain in 
that delusion, for the sake of her honor, 
as >vell as Oonti's, to whom I owe grat- 
itude. I have not yet seen the lady, 
for she arrived only the day before yes- 
terday, and if I offer you the use of my 
strong box, no other condition is re- 
quired than that you succeed in your 
undertakings either here or elsewhere. 
Would you rafher be indebted to oth- 
ers — ^perhaps usurers — and attribute at 
the same time degrading thoughts to 
the princess ? " 

" No, not that ! " cried Siegen. " Does 
not the flower borrow light from the 
sun ? Is npt Nature a vast loan-office ? 
Why should not I, a soldier of fortune, 
borrow &om my colleague Beaumar- 



chais ? Pardon an unhappy man who, 
in a moment of despondency, could 
suppose that the Princess de Savoy- 
Carignan, a descendant of the Bour- 
bons, would lower herself so far as to 
endeavor to compensate him for her 
loss by a paltry sum of money." 

" Prince ! many a brave man has 
been ruined by perverse delusion and 
foolish love. I conjure you to discover 
your real sentiments. Do you think 
that the prihcess is even aware of your 
love for her?" 

" I do not know.'' 

" Do you believe yourself beloved in 
return ? " 

" I doubt it." 

" Do you wish to know it, your high-, 
ness?" / 

" Is it wrong to desire the knowledge 
of truth, especially if it heals a wounded 
heart 2 " 

" Would you feel happy if you were 
convinced that you axe not loved, but 
that you had disturbed the tranquillity 
of the lady of your choice ? Or would 
you rather believe yourself loved in 
secret, while she could never be yours 
without dishonor ? " 

" Yoti lacerate my heart ! I wish 
to know neither ! — ^to hear nothing I 
Thirty thousand francs are sufficient to 
secure my departm-e. I will go with- 
out wishing to see again either the 
princess or France, and the god of war 
must decide whether or not I die your 
debtor." 

" My prince, the people call you the 
last knight, the Bayard of our day, and 
they are right. And shall we be de- 
prived of our hero 8 Must he expose 
himself to distant dangers when he 
might vrield his arms for fair France, 
where his love would rouse him to 
great deeds ? " 

"I do not imderstand you, M. de 
Beaumarchais. Aid France here? Ha! 
ha ! In a state as vile as it is poor, 
whose universal wretchedness — " 
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" Will probably lead to a revolution. 
And could you see the princess sink 
under the evils to come, without using 
your sword for her deliverance — with- 
out releasing your Andromeda as Per- 
seus did his ? " 

The Prince von Nassau-Siegen shook 
Caron's hand. " Ask of me what you 
will. To fall in such a conflict, with 
my last glance on her, would be worth 
more than life. What am I to do, what 
sacrifices do you demand of me ? " 

" That you meet the princess calmly, 
without betraying yourself, and then 
leave Paris for a time, in order to es- 
cape temptation. I will arrange your 
financial affairs in the meanwhile. 
Keep me informed of your residence, 
that my letters may reach you. Every 
day brings forth something new here ; 
what exists now may be changed in a 
few months, as if it had never been." 

" I promise to do all you enjoin me, 
and you may rely on the word of one 
who cannot forget his origin though in 
a beggar's garb — I promise it by the 
chaste love I bear her who was torn 
from me before I could express to her 
my sentiments." 

They returned to D'Oraison. Nas- 
sau made a sign to the chevalier, and 
they advanced toward the brilliantly- 
lighted palace. 

" I beg you to pay me a visit to- 
morrow, yoar royal highness," said 
Beaumarchais, " at the H6tel Piron, 
Rue des Ormes. Here we must sepa- 
rate." Caron bowed, and the others 
continued their way. 

The festive hall was sumptuously 
decorated. In the galleries were the 
marine and ministerial ofQcials with 
their wives, and persons of rank and 
distinction, but who were not familiar 
enough with the friends of the family 
of PenthiBvre, to have any claim to a 
formal presentation. The imiddle bal- 
cony window was hung with a red 
drapery of heavy brocade, on which 



were wrought the royal flevrs iU lis, 
with the coats-of-arms of the Pen- 
thifevres and Savoy-Carignanii On 
either side were flowers, flags, and na- 
val symbols ; and in front, upon a plat- 
form, two seats for the newly married, 
who were to receive the homage of the 
aristocracy. On the bride's side stood 
the Prince de Conti, .the Dukes de 
NoaUles, de Luynes, de Broglie, old 
Richelieu, and the daughters of the 
king ; these were the members of what 
had once been the dauphin's party. 
On the side of the Prince de Lamballe 
were his father Grand Admiral de 
Penthifevre, his sister Adelaide, the 
Duke d'Orleans, Prince de Chartres, 
Duke de St. Albin, the Count and 
Countess de la Blache, and the Mai- 
chioness de Ventadour. Behind this 
group were many ladies and cavaliers. 
Those to be presented were ushered in 
by the main entrance, passing up the 
left side of the hall, and, after paying 
their respects, retteiing down the 
right. 

All eyes were turned to the young 
bride, coming from an obscure court 
to this brilliant but intriguing circle. 
To Beaumarchais she was specially an 
object of interest, as for her he had 
written his verses; she was, besides, 
Conti's niece, and, above all, the se- 
cretly beloved of an uuhaj)i3y prince, 
whom the army worshipped as their 
ideal of warlike romance. It seemed 
almost miraculous to Caron that he 
should be led to the assistance of Sie- 
gen just at the moment when he could 
also be of service to the house of Pen- 
thifevre, in guarding the princess and 
Nassau from a false step that might 
have evil consequences. The coiiver- 
sation around him prevented the poet 
from understanding what was said at 
the introductions between the young 
couple and their visitors. All appeared 
as a theatrical pantomime, but so much 
the more he endeavored to draw con-. 
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elusions from the movements and bear- 
ing of those in whom he was particu- 
larly interested. 

A maiden of eighteen in her bridal 
costume is always an object of admira- 
tion to young and old ; but the beauty 
of Louise de Savoy-Carignan, now Prin- 
cess de Lamballe, was of that rare and 
pure type which we admire so much 
among the statues of those ancient di- 
vinities that yet remain to us. Hers 
was not the soft and rosy charm of 
Venus, but the regularity of feature 
and serious brow of a Minerva. Her 
large, expressive eyes, and arched brows 
— her rich dark hair, sprinkled with 
silver powder, and the gentleness and 
yet decision of her profile, were of ideal 
beauty. In her light-blue velvet bro- 
cade robe, sparkling with diamonds, 
she resembled a queen who uncon- 
sciously conquers all hearts. One scarce- 
ly knew which to admire more, her 
thoughtful Tjrow, or her enchanting 
smile. Besides, she had a peculiar ex- 
pression of cheerfulness mingled with 
melancholy. It almost seemed to Beau- 
marchais that he was called upon to 
protect her from some danger of which 
' she had a presentiment. He under- 
stood how Nassau - Siegen must love 
her. 

The princess listened now to some 
friendly remark of her uncle or her fa- 
ther-in-law, now she would quietly ex- 
change a few words with her husband, 
or reply politely to the salutations of 
those approaching, her, and presented 
by PenthiSvre, sometimes she would 
smile at a jest of her sister-in-law. 

Orleans, with reserved haughtiness, 
looked searchingly at every one, study- 
ing each word and gesture, while his 
son Chartres, who seemed to have prof- 
ited by th(3 education he had received, 
whispered sarcastic remarks to his fa- 
ther, with the adroitness of a courtly 
roufi, senj; flattering compliments to his 
future bride, Adelaide de PenthiSvre, 



or uttered a bon-mot to his future 
brother-in-law, the youthful husband. 
Sometimes Orleans would turn to the 
Marchioness de Ventadour, who, with 
her usual solemnity, seemed to regard 
the whole ceremony as an unavoidable 
task. The most insifniflcant among 
them was the bridegroom himself He 
was good-looking, but effeminate ; his 
countenance manifested benevolence, 
yet also much imbecility of mind ; he 
seemed born to be under guardianship. 
The best feature of his conduct was the 
timid reverence with which he regarded 
his wife. 

Beaumarchais, noticing his old oppo- 
nents, and among them the jjure and 
lovely bride, was anxiously awaiting 
Siegen's presentation and her behavior 
on his arrival. As yet the Swiss guard 
had not announced the prince ; and 
Caron leaned over the railing, regard- 
ing all present with his lorgnette. 

While all was proceeding according 
to the programme, the Marchioness de 
Ventadour approached Orleans. "There 
is some one here, duke, whose acquaint- 
ance you will like to make." 

" I, marchioness ? It must be an 
enemy." 

"Who is it? In what direction is 
he to be seen ? " interrupted Chartres, 
who had overheard the words. 

" It is Beaumarchais. Count de la 
Blache has drawn my attention to him. 
The gentleman in the gallery to the 
right, in violet moire, who is engaged 
with a gold glass. I should think he 
ought to be remembered by the house 
of Orleans since the audience at Ver- 
sailles." 

" And you, chaste Diana," said Char- 
tres, ironically, " seem to be concerned 
about him, notwithstanding all your 
efforts to hide the fact ; is he unforgot- 
ten ? » 

"So long as I am not avenged, 
yes ! " . 

" All, is it on account of La Blache 2 " 
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' " Something of older date than that. 
Count de la Blache is man enough to 
settle his own matters whenever the 
time comes ; I shall also have my turn." 

" That is very good 1 " laughed Char- 
tres. "I hope Beaumarchais will de- 
fend himself with his usual skill, and 
return every blow you aim at him." 

" The wound I wiU give him will be 
worse than death L" 

" Have you such cause for hatred ? " 
replied Orleans. "Well, Diana, you 
shall do no harm to that man ; La 
Blache must not dare to raise a finger 
against him until I give my pennis- 
sion." 

" Monseigneur, what do you mean ? " 

" I am iu earnest. I am sure I have 
reason enough to ruin him, and if he 
were' only an unprincipled rascal, like 
a great many of my acq[uaintances, I 
would leave him to your tender mercy. 
But, fortunately for him, he has one of 
the wittiest, keenest, and most remark- 
able minds, and that makes him of 
some account. Such people are useful 
to me; therefore, I repeat it, no one 
must attack him before I give the sig- 
nal." 

The marchioness cast a dark glance 
at Orleans, and then smiled ironically. 
" Monseigneur, my revenge permits its 
victims to live — it only renders them 
wretched." 

" Tou are right, marchioness," said 
Chartres, " to call that worse , than 
death ; it is the vengeance of the Jesu- 
its." Diana started. 

"And I would repay you, Ventar 
dour, mercilessly repay you," said Or- 
leans, turning his cold and piercing eye 
full on her, " if you disobey my com- 
1 mand. You do it at your own peril." 

" Your highness must have some 
special object in view ' " 

" Certainly, and remember your fam- 
ily is dependent on me." 

" That is right, papa," and Chartres 
laughed mockingly. " I leeim to ad- 



mire you more every day. What is the 
use of friend's, but to hold them until 
your purposes are attained ? " Orleans 
smiled ; the marchioness stepped back 
hastily, making an abrupt bow. 

A commotion in the mean time oc- 
curred among the guests. The usher 
announced Admiral de Bougainville, 
Prince Otto von Nassau - Siegen, and 
Chevalier d'Oraison. As they entered, 
the attention of all was directed tow- 
ard them. By the side of the meagre, 
sun-burnt hero, in the admiral's costume, 
walked Nassau, wearing the uniform of 
a French naval captain, and followed by 
the " wild D'Oraison," as he was called, 
of a short and compatt figure, with 
a swaggering gait, his toilet, though 
brilliant, showing his fantastic taste. 
He wore a costly Persian scarf instead 
of a belt ; but what excited the most 
surprise was a jewelled scimitar, and 
a gold - wired basket adorned with 
emeralds, containing shawls, Indian 
perfumes, and trinkets, borne on a; 
cushion by the admiral's Malay. 

Penthifevre turned to Lamballe : " My 
son, my dear daughter, I present to 
you our greatest naval hero. Admiral 
de Bougainville, as well as his gallant 
companions, his serene highness Prince 
von Nassau - Siegen and Chevalier' 
d'Oraison, who returned yesterday from 
their voyage round the world." 

Prince de Lamballe bowed. The 
bride, in her confusion, forgot the.cus- 
tomary salutation. 

"Permit me, grand-admiral," Bou- 
gainville began, "to take this oppor- 
'tunity of wishing happiness to you and 
this young pair. As a sailor, I am perT 
haps too rude iu offering the prince and 
princess a few trophies, that are at the 
same time a memorial of French re- 
nown and of your happy union. This 
sword was taken from the Sahib Eak- 
schasa of Madras; for, after we had 
shown him friendship, he insidiously 
attacked us. When some time after 
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we took reprisals, the widow of the 
Sahib, Apsarasa, sent us this basket as 
a token of subjection. May it find a 
more suitable place in your jewelry- 
case, madame 1 " 

"I heartily thank you, admiral,'' 
said Lamballe. " This present shall 
inspire me to become worthy of your 
example, though I can never hope to' 
win such fame as yours ! What is the 
name of the brave man who took this 
weapon fi-om the Sahib and so humbled 
his widow ? " 

"He stands before you," said Bou- 
gainville, indicating Nassau. "He saved 
my life by the same act, cutting down 
Rakschasa, while Chevalier d'Oraison 
led forward the reEnforcements." 

" Oh ! admiral," exclaimed Nassau, 
quickly, "the honor is not that of a 
single man, it was French courage that 
triumphed. Our men were always of 
one heart, one arm, one mind ! I wish, 
madame, that I could add some trophy 
of my own to this basket, in order to 
express the profound emotions with 
which I again see France. Will you 
permit me to believe that you will ac- 
cept a present from my next adven- 
ture ? " 

" Prince," and the voice of the bride 
trembled slightly. — "France has not so 
many heroes that she can spare their 
blood to be shed in distant countries." 

"My only happiness, illustrious lady, 
consists in activity and danger ; in what 
else could I find it?" The princess 
was silent. 

" Do you intend to leave the French 
fleet and service, your highness," said 
Penthi&vre, '' as you are speaking of 
new and hazardous enterprises ? " 

" Certainly, duke 1 To-morrow I shall 
send in my resignation to the minister. 
But, be assured, if serious troubles arise 
in France, I shall be soon at hand." 

" But will you not honor us with 
your presence to-morroW) prince?" asked 
Conti, eagerly. 



" I can refuse nothing to a Conti." 
"Ah," said Chartres, "we were in- 
formed yesterday of an interesting rela- 
tion you bear to the Queen of Otaheite. 
Perhaps it is gallantry that leads you 
back to her." A smile was visible on 
the countenances of all, and Princess de 
Lamballe blushed. 

"If what your highness says is in- 
tended for a jest, be kind enough to 
inquire to whom this honor belongs. 
The Indian I slew was rather more of a 
man than is usually found in the Palais- 
Royal I But if you are repeating a cer- 
tain anecdote, Admiral de Bougainville 
will tell you that it has no reference to 
me. I leave the service because I do 
not wish to remain here, and, to satisfy 
your inquisitiveness, I tell you plainly 
I am going to Africa." 

" To Africa?" asked Penthifevre, 

" To hunt tigers, grand-admiral 1 
And I hope you will permit me to bring 
your daughter-in-law a sHn for her 
boudoir. If We should meet with a 
few ostriches, my dear D'Oraison, we 
must send their plumes to the Prince 
de Chartres for his masked balls ! " 
He bowed and retired, mingling with 
the rest of the company. 

Scarcely had this curious scene pass- 
ed, when Orleans gently touched his 
son, who was looking, at the bride. 

" Did you observe ? " whispered the 
elder. 

" How the princess was confused at 
the salutation of NassaUrSiegen ? " re- 
plied the son in the same manner. 

" And he talks of, going away im- 
mediately to bring her a tiger-slan 
from Africa ! " 

" It is really droll ; we are, however, 
accustomed to such foUies from Siegen ; 
but she turned pale, and at my anecdote 
blushed deeply — ^besides, her diamond 
clasp, as it trembled, was a tell-tale. 
Lamballe will assuredly be disap- 
pointed in his wife." 

"So much the better for us. If 
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beneath the blushes of the fair lady 
there is something more than coquetry, 
we ought to be thankful to Nassau- 
Siegen, and you must endure his insults 
into the bargain 1 Do not forget what 
we arranged in reference to Lam- 
balle." 

" I shall find some one to compensate 
him for the indiflference of his wife." 

"How about the enterprise under- 
taken by Leblano and Binet? Have 
they found Du Barry's little angel ? " 

" They hare. Coralie Raucourt will 
spare no trouble to execute that matter, 
but I shall hear more to-morrow after- 
noon." 

" Very well, be reserved toward La 
Blache ; and we must overlook Diana 
de Ventadour's anger in reference to 
Beaumarchais. Apropos, if you should 
see the elder Sillery, send, him to me ; 
he must know what business Beaumar- 
chais has here ; at any rate I shall not 
let the opportunity pass for tlirowing a 
bait to him.'' Chartres nodded and 
disappeared in the crowd. M. de Sil- 
lery soon came, who whispered for 
some time with Orleans, and remained 
the rest of the evening near the duke. 

Though Oaron did not understand 
one word of aU that was said by the 
principal actors in this ceremony, he 
knew enough of court conduct to feel 
that he was an object of remark by La 
Blache, Madame de Ventadour, and 
both the Orleans. He noticed the 
duke making him known to a tall 
cavalier. The bearing of the princess 
and Siegen had ncTt escaped his notice, 
as well as the eagerness with which 
Chartres watched her. Beaumarchais 
felt himself unintentionally in the 
midst of liew plots, and anxiety warned 
him to great caution. As he was re- 
ceiving his cloak from Gomez in the 
coiTidor, the same gentleman who had 
spoken to Orleans quickly descended 
the stairs, evidently seeking a conver- 
eatioft with Caron ; but the latter hastily 



turned and Ibl'c the mansion, followed 
by his servant. 

" Where is my carriage! " 

" It was here half an hour ago, these 
equipages must have driven it aside." 

" Then let us proceed on foot." 

Master and valet without delay went 
up the Rue St. Honorfi. Quick foot- 
steps were heard behind them. Caron 
folded his cloak on his left side in order 
to leave his right arm free, placed his 
hand on the hut of his sword, and 
turned. " It is only one man," he said, 
and continued his way. When he 
reached the Place Louis he heard his 
name called. Beaumarchais stood. "I 
find it strange, sir, that you should 
select the street as the most suitable 
place to honor me with your attention.'' 

"I beg your pardon. As I know 
that you will not be at home to-morrow 
afternoon or evening, and, as my busi- 
ness is pressing, I am thus compelled 
to ask whether I may wait on you to- 
morrow before dinner." 

"You improvise a rendezvous, in 
order to appoint a second one, the 
object of which is probably a third." 

" That may be the case." 

" And, as I am aware you belong to 
the Duke d'Orleans' suite, you wiU not 
be surprised that I know for what this 
three-fold meeting is intended. I am 
not at liberty to-morrow; besides, I 
have withdrawn to private life. If you 
are curious about my appearance in the 
HStel Penthifevre, the mystery may be 
solved very satisfactorily in the evening. 
I have written a play for the festival, 
that is all. I wish to be forgotten, and 
as I do not trouble others, I care not to 
be troubled. Good-night, sir." 

" You seem to be afraid of the duke ! " 
replied the cavalier, sarcastically. 

" Only the weak and unprincipled 
have fear; I am neither, I do not love 
M. d'Orleans, and am satisfied with the 
courtier experiences I have had al- 
ready." 
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"You will probably have sufficient 
courage, then, to repeat all this to the 
duke at the festival to-morrow, for 
which you must find a little time. My 
commission is executed. If you will 
avoid M. d'Orleans, you do it at your 
own peril, besides indicating a fear 
that will drive you the sooner into the 
net you are endeavoring to escape. At 
the worst the dnke will surprise you 
with an invitation, and then you can- 
not refuse." 

" I do not understand you, sir. I do 
not fear your master, and have the ne- 
cessary means to defend myself against 
my enemies. If the duke insists on an 
interview, he. can find me to-morrow 
evening, after the play, and before the 
masked ball, in the grove to the right 
of the garden theatre, near the arbor ; 
the disguises will favor our meeting. It 
will be his fault if it should not satisfy 
him. I shall wear the yellow gown of 
a Persian, with a green dragon on my 
breast." 

"Very well, chevalier. You will 
'find your equipage near the Palais- 
Eoyal. Pardon me for obliging you to 
walk so far.'' The stranger bowed and 
left. 

Beaumavchais was very thoughtful 
as he entered his carriage, which was 
found at the place designated. He 
was vexed at himself for having ac- 
ceded to Conti's request, and thus find- 
ing himself in a society which his pru- 
dence imperatively demanded him tp 
forsake. On the other hand he felt in- 
terested both in Louise de Savoy, on 
whose countenance he could read not 
one trace of happiness; and in the bril- 
liant but poor Nassau, for whom, it 
seemed, she felt some sympathy. He 
was not also unconcerned in the new 
complications in which Orleans wished 
to involve him. As he^could not avoid 
the duke, he resolved to take a bold po- 
sition. But, in order to become fully 
informed of the situation of affairs, and 



to control as much as possible the in- 
trigue now contemplated, he decided to 
take advantage of his knowledge of the 
locality, the change of disguise, and the 
courage of Siegen and D'Oraison. 

On the following day the Prince von 
Nassau made his appearance in the 
H6tel Piron. " Prince,'' said Beaumar- 
chais, " the checks drawn in your favor 
on my partner Duvemey are ready ; I 
do not think that your presentation to 
Madame de Lamballe will change our 
plans." 

" No, indeed ! Delicacy and honor 
command me to avoid her. I must go 
again into other regions and breathe 
foreign air. My destination is Aftica, 
for I have promised her a tiger-skin." 

" Prince, you jest ! If you really in- 
tend to do any thing so foolhardy, I 
must reproach myself for assisting you. 
I desired your happiness, a,nd you rush 
into dangers to escape which would be 
a miracle." 

" If you take back your promise, 
Beaumarchais, of course I cannot go on 
this adventure ; you may possibly pre- 
vent me from falling a prey to wild 
beasts, but my honor will be wounded 
in sight of the court and the lady of 
my love. I become henceforth nothing 
but a miserable boaster ! I know, not- 
withstanding my rashness, that my life 
is worth more than to throw it away in 
such a manner, butM. de Chartres so ir- 
ritated me while in presence of the prin- 
cess that I made the promise in public. 
But D'Oraison will be o/the party." 

" Prince de Ohaitres ! I pray you, 
conceal nothing from me. All that the 
Orleans do, father and son, can bode 
no good to Madame de Lamballe." 

" While standing before her, Bou- 
gainville mentioned an act of mine 
performed before Madras, and I said 
that I would again leave Prance, when 
Chartres referred to a ridiculous anec- 
dote about D'Oraison, but maintained 
publicly that he supposed I inteijded to 
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return to the arms of the Queen of Ota- 
heite. The deep blush on the counte- 
nance of the princess told me how she 
felt this infamy, and I replied by the 
abrupt proposal of a tiger-hunt." 

" I see from this how narrowly her 
behayior toward you was watched, and 
that the object was to compromise the 
lady and make you a laughing-stock. 
You must, unfortunately, keep your 
word. Perhaps your good star is in 
the ascendant. Tour knightly deeds 
have preserved you from the immoral 
atmosphere these persons breathe, and 
in which the noble lady will peiish if 
some true heart does not guard her. In 
this society, my prince, you would find 
beasts of prey in comparison with 
which those of the Indian jungles lose 
their terrors. If you wish to know in 
what labyrinths of wickedness you 
leave your beloved, I will show you it 
this evening at the festival. You may be 
taught to be more cautious with all 
yom" courage, and reserve it for the day 
when the princess may need it." 

" My friend, I will follow your direc- 
tions. Tell me what must I do first ? " 
" What disguise will you wear ? " 
" That of a templar, black and red." 
" Very good. As at the beginning 
the face is not masked, you will be 
recognized. The first meeting of the 
company is near the fountain. Make 
yourself very conspicuous. When it 
becomes darker, hasten unobserved to 
the groves between the Japanese house 
and the theatre. Call my servant Go- 
mez by name, he will conduct you to 
me. Understand, you are not to know 
me, and mark well the costumes of the 
company. Tell Chevalier d'Oraison to 
stay near the elder Orleans, and watch 
him as a hunter doe's his game. After 
the representation he may await us in 
the middle aisle in front of the stage. 
Then you may depart enriched with 
experience, andknowing why you must 
be careful of yourself." 



The conversation ended by Beaumar- 
chais handing the money and letters of 
credit, and writing down the names of 
Nassau's creditors. They made the ne- 
cessary rearrangements as to the voy- 
age, and Susanna was then presented. 

" Gracious lady," said the prince, 
"fortune has led me to make' your 
husband's acquaintance, and I am his 
debtor for liJFe. It would scarcely be- 
come me, who from my cradle have 
been the football of misfortune, to speak 
of returning his benefits ; many things 
in life can never be repaid. But accept 
the assurance that there is no case in 
which you cannot call on me for my 
services, as far as I can possibly render 
them." 

" I thank your serene highness," re- 
plied Susanna, "I will certainly re- 
member your promise. Since my hus- 
band was forced to return to cojirt so- 
ciety, from which we seemed to have 
happily escaped, I feel as if some great 
calamity is menacing us. Permit me, 
therefore, seriously to look forward to 
the assistance of a cavalier known as 
the model of all knightly virtues. — ^But 
I have another petition, do not call me 
' gracious lady I ' I am not of that 
rank, but, as people would say, of low 
origin, the wife of a man who has ob- 
tained his fortune and title by his 
mind and heart, and who never forgets 
that he was once poor and despised. 
Call me Susie, or Madame Susie ; that 
is an honorable appellation given to me 
by my husband's friends." 

" Certainly, my dear Madame Susie," 
said Nassau, pressing her hand, and 
smiling, " I will call you so, and when- 
ever you remind me of my duty, I wiU 
obey your behest as proudly as if a 
queen beckoned me to her banner. 
This charming frankness greatly in- 
creases my esteem for you. I envy 
Beaumarchais. Whatever evils may be 
in store for him, he has you, and can 
laugh at the freaks of fortune." 
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"And as to your presentiments, my 
dear child," added Caron," no evil but 
what -wie ourselves cause will make us 
really wretched." 

The evening of the festival at the 
H6tel Penthifevre was very favorable ; a 
starry August sky shone over the shady 
garden. In the Eue St. Honorg, a gap- 
ing rhultitude assembled, to admire the 
- splendor of the aristocracy in their va- 
ried and fanciftil costumes entering in 
a long row of carriages into the court- 
yard. The place around the fountain 
was soon crowded with the visitors. 
Prince de Conti, Penthi&vre, and Orle- 
ans, were the only persons ia ordinary 
ball -dress, carrying their masks on 
their arm. While PenthiBvre did 
the honors, Conti and Orleans seated 
themselves on either side of the newly- 
married couple, who appeared as an Ar- 
cadis^n shepherd and shepherdess. Be- 
hind the chair of the princess stood the 
Countess de Gorzka, a lovely blonde of 
seventeen, anative of Poland, educated 
at the court of the deceased king La- 
dislaus Leszinsky, and one of the prin- 
cess's ladies of honor; she was dressed 
in Turkish costume. Adelaide de Pen- 
thifevre represented Flora ; Chaitres, a 
negro ; Madame de Seran, a fisherman's 
wife ; La Blache, a marine divinity ; his 
wife Rosa, tuna ; Diana de Ventadour, 
the queen of the night ; Bougainville, 
a Chinese ; D'Oraison wore a red dom- 
ino, and the others many-hued and 
brilliant disguises. In the midst of so 
much splendor, where fair women and 
chivalrous men were conversing be- 
neath the trees and along the flowery 
paths of the garden, who would have 
supposed that the cruel sacrifice of a 
young and beautiful girl was cele- 
brated ? 

The etiquette of the preceding days 
was banished, giving place to the 
freedom of a family reunion, which 
embraced about three hundred of the 
highest nobility. .Nassau-Siegen and 



D'Oraison accompanied the admiral. 
The prince avoided Madame de Lam- 
balle, except at the salutation on his 
entrance, and conversed with Orleans, 
Conti, or young Lamballe, who made 
many inquiries about his sea expedi- 
tions. Tea, confectionery, and wine, 
were served, and, as it became later, 
there appeared in the foliage, as by a 
fairy's wand, colored balloons, torches, 
and variegated lamps. The company 
forme(j themselves into numerous small 
groups, and Nassau took advantage of 
this moment to seek Beaumarchais, but 
before he reached the rendezvous he 
was stopped by a masked Turkish lady. 

" Sir knight, lend me your ear for a 
few seconds." 

"Certainly, fair odalisk! But is it 
not half a betrayal of your religion, for 
a Mohammedan to speak to a tem- 
plar?" 

" I have an excuse. I must beg your 
serene highness not to undertake that 
vrild voyage. Your friends will be 
very anxious, and many hearts tor- 
mented on your account. Remain in 
Prance. A man of your fame will find 
suflScient at home to employ all his en- 
ergies. Do not expose your precious 
life ! " She seized his hand in her ex- 
citement. 

" I did not know until this moment, 
fair lady, that so many hearts have any 
interest in me. If that is the case, my 
expedition would be the means of mak- 
ing them apparent. Are you one of 
my well-wishers, or do yon speak in the 
name of a lady near whom you are 
usually found ? " 

"I — I am not authorized to answer 
that question." 

"Then pardon me if I say that I 
have given my w6rd as to this voyage, 
and in the presence of a prince who 
was slandering me. Does there really 
exist a heart that trembles for toy 
safeiy — ^that shares my own painful 
feelings ? Answer me ! " 
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"There is such a heart, your high- 
ness ! — a heart that would break in case 
of your death." ^ 

"Then this precious conviction WiU 
bring me bact unhurt. Farewell, con- 
sole her who sympathizes with me 5 at 
some future time I will kneel before 
her and ask whether my hope was too 
daring 1 " He disappeared among the 
trees. 

When the Countess de Goyzka had 
returned to those stiU chatting around 
the princess, two gentlemen, as if by 
accident, separated themselves from the 
rest, and glided toward the colonnade 
under the terrace. 

, " Well, my dear brother-in-law, how 
do you like being a married man ? 
You certainly have a handsome wife ! " 

"Don't talk to me about her." 

" Pshaw ! do you play the bashful ? " 

"Do not trouble me with your sar- 
casms ! I pity my sister that she must 
become your wife, as I pity mine for 
having been obliged to marry me. 
Yes, she is fair and virtuous, and so far 
my superior that I tremble before her ! 
I could be happy with her if your per- 
nicious example had not blunted my 
respect for female dignity, and disqual- 
ified me for domestic bliss ! " 

"Hal ha! You mean to say that 
you cannot gain her heart, because she 
pretends. to be immaculate. Is it so ? " 

" Your prying talent has discovered 
what I do not care to confess. Since 
yesterday I have learned to hate you as 
my seducer, and Louise cannot despise 
me more than I despise myself." 

"From the moment she placed her 
foot in your father's house you have 
become a fool ! Is that gratitude for 
my friendship ? Who saved you frqpi 
the tedium of yom: paternal education ? 
Wlio gave independence to your mind 
by merry nightg that compensated the 
slavery of the day ? — ^Virtue, domestic 
bliss ! I almost fancy I hear a Paris 
trader speak, and not the Prince de 
11 



Lamballe. That you should fall in 
love with your wife was natural ; that 
she should be reserved is mere coquetry. 
Make her jealous. Pass your time in 
the Pigeonnier, as formerly, and she 
wiLl soon be devoted to you." 

" Do you really think so, Philip ? '! 

" Of course, I shall act in the same 
manner toward Adelaide, and she will 
be deeply in love with me, whereas 
now she is only polite and cool. Make 
an attempt. I am expected in the 
Pigeonnier. A.ccompany me, amuse 
yourself, and, if you find Louise with . 
tears in her eyesj tell her calmly that it 
is all her fault." 

" I have made a vow never to retura 
to Coralie Raucourt's dwelling." 

"Such weakness is beyond compre- 
hension 1 I see you cannot forget your 
pedantic and bigoted governor. Is not 
the drawing-room of CoraUe the best 
place of amusement for the court aris- 
tocracy ? Besides, you will find my 
father there to-night in an exclusive 
circle, and expecting you. Do you 
think I shall be believed when I tell 
them that you could not come because 
of melancholy on account of your wife's 
reserve 3 Imagine the ridicule 1 To- 
mon'ow you will be the greatest sim- 
pleton in all Paris." 

" Your father at Mile. Eaucourt's ! " 

" You are surprised because it is new 
to you ? WeU, my father himself intro- 
duced me into that house ; he is a free- 
thinker, a philosopher, Ukemost of om- 
intellectual men. You cannot compre- 
hend how the Pigeonnier is the rendez- 
vous of intriguers, and what mysteries 
find a solution there. We are going 
to see the new Circe to-night who is to 
overthrow Madame de Grammont and 
Choiseul ! You have therefore thr«e 
objects in going — you subdue your 
wife, dispel your low spirits, and become 
informed of a political secret that gives 
you some influence. Every thing must 
turn out at last as my father and I 
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desire it ; and, you wUl also have your 
share ! Will you come with me after 
the ball has commenced ? " 

" Mafoi, I believe I must ! " replied 
Lamballe in an uncertain voice. Both 
stepped out, looked cautiously aroimd, 
separated, and returned to the com- 
pany. 

• Silence succeeded, and then a noise 
as of the teeaMng of twigs and whis- 
pered conversation. Two men as shad- 
ows passed out of the dark colonnade 
and vanished in the garden — Nassau 
• and Beaumar^hais. 

"Do you now understand why you 
are to take care of your life ? " whis- 
pered Caron. " Have you now a con- 
ception of the society around this poor 
lady, torn from the patriarchal peace 
of Chambery, for the arms — " 

" Do not utter a name so hateful to 
me ! I have "had a glance of the crea- 
tures calling themselves the French 
aristocracy, and I shudder! I must 
live to save thd beloved one, or at least 
avenge her! What are we to do 
now?" , 

"Let us also pay a visit to the 
Pigeonnier. First, however, I have a 
meeting with Orleans, and yon are to 
be present." 

" With your old enemy ? " 

" I am forced to it. Tou may judge 
whether I can grapple with him." 

An hour later, and the assemblage 
were summoned to the play by the 
music of the orchestra. The light par- 
tition that had excluded the garden 
disappeared, and the large rotunda 
,with its red curtain, lighted by lamps 
and chandeliers, was visible. The 
play began. 

The festival drama of Beaumarchais 
was A Tale of Savoy — an idyl, rejpre- 
senting the monarch of the ocean 
searching in all the zones for the high- 
est good promised him, and which he 
at last finds in Savoy under the protec- 
tion of the lilied banner. The fair lady 



was intended who was to be his bride. 
It was a graceful compliment to Louise 
de^LambaUe, closing with the following 
words, spoken by the celebrated actress 
Dumeuil, in the character of a disen- 
chanted princess : 

" slolzea Franfereich, Bir 

Weih^ jcli hlnfort meln Leben, 
Dem Helden der mich durcli 

Die Lilien bezwang I 
Ich folge Ihm, er Boll 

Ein Biiss'res Glflok mir geben, 
Als einst im Taterbans 

Mein junges Herz durcbdrang 1 
Acs sanftem Klndertraum 

Zum lieblicben Erwacben 
Der Braut ward icb gefubrtl 
O wacber Hoffnungstraum, 
O Liebe, zieb' mit mir 

Auf duft^gem BoseiiDacben 
Durcb Stnrm uud Sonnenscbeinl 

Am femen Kustensanm , 
Ergliihon scbon im Griin 

Die sttUen Sonnenmatten, 
Wo GlHCk und Frieden Bicb 
Mit Rob' und Myrte gatten I " * 

The Princess de Lamballe grew pale 
and cast down her eyes. Her husband, 
gloomy and embarrassed, bit his lips ; 
Orleans and Chartres exchanged an 
ironical smile. Not a dozen of those 
present seriously believed in the hap- 
piness of the newly married. After 
the curtain had fallen amid great ap- 
plause, the bride took her ' husband's 
arm and turned toward Conti : ".May 
I ask who composed the poetry con- 
tainingithose well-meant wishes ? " 

" Caron de Beaumarchais, to whom 
our family owe many obligations." 

* To tbee, proud France 1 and to thy princely son, 

For "wbom bome's bappiness I flee, 
Wbo sougbt me, and my pure affection won, 
My dayB Bball consecrated be. 

From cbildbood's fairy visions I awake, 
Fast in Love's sillcen fetters bound ; 

Day-dream of Hrfpe I be witb me, nor forsake 
A bride witb virtue's garland crowned. 

I step into tby flowery boat, O Love 1 

Hot fragile let its promise be ; 
As in tbe sunny calm so may it prove 

Wben tossed upon a stormy sea. 

Our baven glows beneath the western beam, 
Where roses and the myrtles twine ; 

Bright are the skies, and fair tbe valleys seem, 
Where peace and happiness combine I 
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" Does he no longer live at court ? " 

" Not since the death of the dauphin. 
He is our guest to-day, quite as an ex- 
ception." 

"I would be glad, dear uncle, to 
thank him personally." 

" I shall not faU to present him to 
you, Louise." 

The company put on their masks, 
and passed across the terrace, now fully 
lighted, into the ballroom. The last 
that entered were Orleans and Char- 
tres. 

" Haye you spoken to him, Philip ? " 

" Under the colonnade. It is as we 
suspected." 

" Then I am certain she has an incli- 
nation for Nassau-Siegen. I am glad 
you led him into that tiger business. I 
hop^ one of the beasts wUl be kind 
enough to dine on him. Is the poor 
husband coming ? " 

" Yes, for I have persuaded him that 
it is the only way in which he can 
make Louise jealous." 

" Tou are at last beginning to do 
credit to my style of education. We 
must not let Lamballe come to his 
senses, and so make the breach between 
him and his wife complete." 

" The Pigeonnier wiU do its duty. 
When he is once excited he is like one 
insane, and will dispose of himself with- 
out our aid." 

" Go to Adelaide until it is time ; I 
have some business to attend to." 

Ohartres hastened to the company, 
and Orleans Ivalked slowly through the 
forsaken garden toward the grove 
where he was to meet Beaumarchais. 
The latter was there already, dressed 
in his yellow robes, with a mask con- 
cealing his face. Nassau and Gomez 
were with him. 

" Has D'Oraison taken care of the 
elder Orleans for the evening ? " 

" The chevalier understands his busi- 
ness." 

"I hear footsteps. There he is. I 



will remain near in the shade, that you 
may hear all." 

When Orleans approached, he be- 
held the figure of the Persian; the 
moon was shining upon him, and sil- 
vering the foliage with its full bright- 
ness. " Son of the green dragon, why 
so lonely ? " 

" I am waiting for a friend." 

" One who offered you a rendezvous 
yesterday ? " 

" Near the Place Louis, when I could 
not find my carriage." 

" And have we met at last ? " 

" Contrary to my desire." 

" That I believe. But you have often 
interfered in my affairs, and I would 
now ask why. If you are really as 
skUful as you are said to be, you must 
know how little advantage all your ma- 
noeuvrings were, and that your oppo- 
nents are at present so situated that 
they could ruin you, unless you join 
their party." 

" The latter I doubt. Tou can do 
nothing by endeavoring to frighten me. 
My plans failed because I did not 
know the use of the — -phial, as some 
do!" 

" Ah, you insinuate that you may be- 
come very dangerous to me, thus height- 
ening the value of your friendship. If 
you really intended to adopt certain 
means, you would not thus talk about 
them." 

" If I do speak of those I possess to 
injure you, I have said nothing of the 
mode in which I shall use them." 

" Nonsense, my good fellow, I am 
acquainted with the extent of your 
information ; and I do not fear a par- 
liamentary process." 

" Preserve that conviction. If, how- 
ever, you did not fear my knowledge 
of certain facts, you would not have 
exposed yourself to the night-air on 
my account. Tou are aware that I 
have given up all such matters, and 
have no cause to compromise you, un- 
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less you force me to it. What do you 
want of me ? " 

"I -wish, to engage your excellent 
talent in my fayor ; and, if you refuse, 
destroy you." 

" Destroy ! In what manner ? The 
13hial will hardly serve your turn, if I 
know nothing. And if I do know 
'something, my death would communi- 
cate the secret to the public in a printed 
form." 

" Tour secret 1 Let us hear what it 
is. Tou can accuse me of nothing, for 
what you saw at the Marchioness de 
Pompadour's is no proof. On whom, 
then, win suspicion fall ? On Choiseul ? 
He gave the phial to Binet, he was last 
near the dauphin at CompiSgne. The 
dauphiness died under the eyes of the 
king, and any cause to which her de- 
cease may be ascribed can only be 
traced to the H6tel Choiseul. What 
therefore, would be the consequences 
of yoiu: threats, but that the premier 
would fall, and not a thought of sus- 
picion rest on me? And who is not 
suspected in these days ? Let me tell 
you, further, that I am of your mind 
in reference to the downfall of Choi- 
seul. I wish to make use of you in 
effecting it. Tou are as egotistic as I 
am, and, as you are wealthy, name the 
rank that will satisfy your ambition." 

"And you would raise me to it when 
you are Tciiig ! Choiseul is a mere instru- 
ment, but I like him better than you 
and your vicious family. Tour degen- 
erate mind seems to have no other idea 
than to reap advantage from the graves 
you have opened for the good ; but I 
tell you, neiftier you nor your son will 
ever be king ! " 

Orleans murmured an oath, and 
gnashed his teeth. "Ah, and so you 
insist on playing the virtuous? Tou 
declare war against me ! Well, then, 
I assure you, that you shall not escape 
either me or my son. We do not mean 
to kiU you, for you are very use&l, but 



to subdue you, so th^t you cannot help 
serving us blindly but willingly ; and, 
when we have done with you, we shall 
dismiss yoil as a valet." 

"I thank you for your sincerity, 
duke, and, in return, I will endeavor 
to be as frank. I know that you can 
array my enemies against me ; and I do 
not doubt that you will cause me many 
sad days, but yovi have no conception 
how a pure conscience can sustain -a 
man under all TicissitudesT Perhaps 
you vrill imderstand me better when I 
say, that, to overthrow a dynasty and' 
raise your own, you require at least an 
insurrection, do you not ? " 

" Go on." 

" That you must have the people on 
your side ? " 

" Well ! " 

" But there is no historical precedent 
that a man branded as you with vice, 
was ever chosen by any people as their 
ruler. I will describe your actions, 
doctrines, and manner of life, in a 
pamphlet ; and it will have its effect. 
Even if the Parliament does not con- 
demn you, there is such a thing as 
public contempt, and which will drive 
you even from the steps of the throne, 
leaving your head behind! Now we 
stand emphatically unmasked before 
each other; let each therefore go his 
own way." 

" Oijleans stood confounded. He 
passed his hand gver his brow. — 
" Chevalier, I have been deceived. I 
confess I cannot fathom you. Let us 
make peace." 

" I thank you for the honor. I ask 
nothing. Follow your instincts, and 
forget that a Beaumarchais ever lived. 
I shall not hinder you, for I will not 
anticipate the misfortunes of my coun- 
try; my hopes lie buried with the 
dauphin. But respect my feelings, for 
the sake of your family, duke ! Should 
you ever, reach your hand toward the 
crown of him whom I consider as your 
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victim, then you shall hear from me 
again." 

" Let us agree not to molest each 
other." 

" I can make no bargain, with you. I 
shall live quietly, as I am accustomed 
to do, and await your future action. 
Have not the least trouble about me." 

"Very good, sir! You think you 
have the advantage, and are skUful in 
its use ! I hope we may meet again." 

" I neither hope nor fear it." 

Orleans returned slowly and musing- 
ly to the ballroom. He was pale and 
agitated. 

Two men, in civilian dress, silently 
left the other side of the grove — Beau- 
marchais and Nassau. The third, 
D'Oraison, joined them in the middle 
walk. 



" Have you your arms, chevalier ? " 
asked Siegen, abruptly. 

"I have." 

"Well, then, to the Pigeonnier !" 
whispered Caron ; " we must go across 
the terrace, and escape secretly. They 
ascended and passed toward the pa- 
vilion, fastened to the balustrade the 
ropes with which they had provided 
themselves, and, being assured that the 
coachmen were quietly sleeping on 
their carriage-boxes, they descended, 
and hastened to the equipage of Beau- 
marchais, where Gomez was awaiting 
them. " To the Kue St. Martin, near 
Clairveaux ! " 

" Just Heaven,^ said Nassau, in a low 
voice, " what havS I heard ! " 

" A fragment from my courtier life ! " 



BOOK III. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE EMPrEB OB' THE ANeBLS. 

* 

The carriage of Beaumarchais rolled 
swiftly througli the deserted streets. 
D'Oraison related to him and Nassau 
the conTersation of Orleans with his 
son Chartres. Then all three were si- 
lent, each thinking of the coming dan- 
ger. When they reached the Eue de 
Tonmellerie, Caron suddenly asked: 
" What weapons have we ? " 

"I have my pocket-pistols," said 
D'Oraison, " they are my indispensable 
companions." 

"Are they loaded?" 

" With as good lead as ever entered 
the body of an enemy.'' 

"Give me one, and the prince the 
other. Gomez has his knife, and you 
must use your sword. The persons 
with whom we shall come in contact, 
do not know you, prince; you will 
therefore represent the ofiBcer of the 
Versailles police, commanded by Choi- 
seul to arrest the singer Raucourt and 
her friend Debrelon, provided they re- 
fuse to accede to my demands. When 
we enter and I accost the man, we must 
surround him. Gomez knows his part, 
and the chevalier will be your sergeant. 
Let us not use our arms except in case 
of extremity.'' 

The others were satisfied with this 



arrangement, and the rest of the way 
was again passed in silence. At the 
Cour de la Mer the coach stopped, the 
party descended", and arrived in front 
of the old Pigeonnier. Beaumarchais 
knocked in a peculiar manner, and the 
face of the porter appeared at the small 
window. 

" It is I, good fellow, your lodger and 
patron," whispered Caron. " You can 
earn a hundred francs." 

"Dear me, I would scarcely have 
known you, dear M. de Beaumarchais. 
I am coming directly ! " The bolt was 
withdrawn, aid the four men entered. 

" Is there much company with Mile. 
Raucourt ? " 

" Not yet, unless some came by the 
other gate. But what do you mean 
with so many companions ? Formerly 
you did not like to be seen in her 
apartments, and since Debrelon has 
turned traitor against you, I thought — " 

" We have no time to talk. Here are 
a hundred francs, I am acting by order 
of Minister de Ohoiseul ; these gentle- 
men belong to the Versailles police- 
guards, and are engaged to watch De- 
brelon. Tou are not to hear us; 
know nothing "if questions are asked, 
and leave your gate open. Are they 
quiet abote 3 " 

" Tea, dear sir. I do not think there 
win be many passing to-night ; for we 
have been ordered to refuse entrance to 
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all visitors that have not the watch- 
Tvord." 

" What is it ? " 

" ' Has the angel come V Hal ha 1 
They seem to be bent on some special 
mischief." 

" That is why we are here." 

" Shall Ilight you ! " 

"No!" 

The conversation ceased. Beamnar- 
chais took Siegen's hand; the four 
glided noiselessly through the passage 
into the inner court. Lights were in 
the windows of Coralie's rooms, but, 
from the silence reigning, the compa- 
ny had apparently not all assembled. 
They walked near the wall, that their 
shadows might not be seen in the 
moonlight, and ascended the staircase 
which had so often led Caron to his 
garret. Beaumarchais, requested his 
companions to keep close behind him, 
advanced to the door of Coralie's 
apartments, listened, and knopked 
gently. 

" Who is there ? " asked Debrelon, in 
a suppressed voice. 

" Has the angel come ? " 

Debrelon opened. Beaumarchais 
seized him, held the pistol to his face, 
and whispered : " Be still, or I Are ! 
Not a breath 1 " 

Nassau, D'Oraison, and Gomez, fol- 
lowed. D'Oraison stood at the en- 
trance, Gomez stepped between the 
two doors leading to the inner cham- 
bers, and drew his knife. Debrelon 
was speechless and trembled. " What 
— ^what do you want ? " he stammered.' 

" We have come to pay you a visit ! 
After the death of the dauphin you 
thought I could no longer injure you, 
and you sold yourself, soul and body, to 
Orleans. But that you may see how 
you are in my power, pay attention to 
what the captain of the police-guards of 
Versailles has to say. Reveal his fate 
to him, sir." 

" Debrelon," said Nassau, " if you 



utter a sound or show the slightest 
disobedience, I will stab you as I would 
a wild boar. I am ordered to arrest 
you and Coralie Raucourt, and impris- 
on you for life at Loches. If you wish 
to escape, you must obey M. de Beau- 
marchais." 

"Heaven," murmured the wretched 
man, " it is betrayed ! " 

" So it is," said Caron. " By your 
treachery you have gained nothing, but 
lost my patronage, besides giving me a 
chance to put the minister on your 
track. You were a great fool." 

"I was! I will do all you wish, 
sir!" 

" Be so kind then to lead us to your 
private room, where, as you have of- 
ten told me, can be seen the conduct 
of your company. We shall remain 
there until we know what Messr.s. Bi- 
net, Orleans, Chartres, Lamballe, Le- 
blanc, and others like them, are con- 
cocting. Do not dare to give warning, 
for you would only cause unnecessary 
bloodshed, and yourself would die on 
the Place Grfeve. Attend well to what 
we tell you. Orleans and his companions 
will be here soon." 

Beaumarchais released Debrelon, who 
in the utmost terror took the light, ad- 
vanced softly toward the tapestry por- 
tiere in the comer, opening it by a 
secret spring. They entered a small, 
cabinet. The walls seemed to be very 
thin, for male and female voices could 
be distinctly heard and understood. 
Caron took the light from Debrelon, and 
directed his attention again to the pis- 
tol, in a very significant manner ; he 
then made a sign to Gomez, who took 
his position at the door as guard, while 
Debrelon retired in silence. When 
they were alone, Beaumarchais pointed 
to two sliding panels in the cornel's on 
one side of the cabinet, and extinguished 
the light. The room was dark, except 
that a pale ray passed through the tap- 
estry opening where Gomez stood with 
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his knife. Noiselessly they drew back 
the panels, and surveyed two apart-, 
ments, each containing a different set 
of persons. 

The room into which Beaumarchais 
looked was sumptuously furnished. On 
the table were wine-glassea, decanters, 
arid writing-materials; before the lat- 
ter sat a small, thin, lynx-eyed man, 
playing negligently with a pen. He 
was dressed in the exaggerated style of 
a dandy, and his fingers were covered 
with rings. Opposite Mm sat (for Ca- 
ron immediately recognized them) Bi- 
net, the discarded valet de chambre of 
the king, and his friend and colleague 
Leblanc, who now occupied his place. 
— ^Debrelon entered and sat down 
with them, hastily swallowing several 
glasses of wine. He turned his face 
furtively toward the panel, and as 
quickly averted it again. 

" As I was saying, Leblanc, the little 
girl will please him. She is different 
from any lady he ever knew. She is 
capable of urging a demigod into any 
follies for her." 

" Surely you do not expect me to 
make a contract, without seeing ^he 
ware ? " 

" And I will not present her to you, 
unless you consent to my conditions. 
Do you suppose I care who has her, 
so long as I am well paid ? There are 
people in Paris who have more money 
at their disposal than oan at present be 
found in the piu:se of the eldest son of 
the Church." 

" The Duke d'Orleans, for example ! " 
laughed Binet. " I woidd not Uke ei- 
ther him or Chartres to see our angel, 
for she would soon be bespoken. I 
mentioned her to them, and they wiU 
come to see her. You must therefore be 
prompt before the count becomes impa- 
tient." 

" Orleans ! " exclaimed Leblanc. 
" Does he know I am here ? Tou have 
purposely brought me into this dilemma, 



you old rogue, that I may. have no 
choice but to dance to your whistle." 

" You are a fool, Leblanc. What is 
your object ? You wish to find a suc- 
cessor to Madame de Grammont, and 
send her and her brother to the mis- 
chief ! Do you wish to lose your place 
by betraying your tricks ? The little 
girl win be grateful to you, and you 
can make your own conditions with 
her. It cannot matter to you, if any 
one else is served.- Do you wish to be- 
come a politician, or would, you not, 
rather lay by something for a rainy 
day, or when you can no longer work ? 
You will find it to your advantage if 
Monseigneur d'Orleans, Chartres, Ai- 
guillon, and the ministers, Eissist the 
pretty child with their influence. I 
think that, for the last four years, you 
have had neither pleasure nor profit." 

"It is all the same," replied Leblanc, 
"if she only please the old man. — 
Write your agreement that I may lay it 
before the king." 

The little thin man, who . had been 
listening contemptuously to the conver- 
sation, dipped his pen in the ink : " I, 
Count Robert du Bairy, will deliver 
Manon Vaubernier, also called Mile. 
I'Ange, eighteen years of age, to M. Le- 
blanc, that he may present her to the 
king. If she does not please, I am to 
receive thirty thousand francs for my 
service ; but if otherwise, then an an- 
nual life income of a hundred thousand 
francs, and M. Binet a hundred and 
fifty thousand francs as commission, 
and—" 

" Count," exclaimed Leblanc, " your 
terms are unreasonable. If the agents 
receive so much, what remains for my- 
self and another party ? " 

"That I leave to Mile. FAnge, my 
friend " said Du Barry. — " Debrelon, my 
carriage I " 

" Are you insaue, Leblanc ? " asked 
Binet. " Will you lose all yoiu: pros- 
pects? I know the old man better. 
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You -will be astonished at the favor 
with which the king will receive her." 

" Well, then, I will venture it." 

Du Barry's pen passed rapidljf over 
the paper. "What does she demand 
for herself 1" Leblanc interrupted him. 

" That is nothing to you," smiled Du 
Barry. "She will make her own 
terms with her royal lover." 

"Tou really make me very curious. I 
thought most persons cared only for 
pecuniary profit." 

"Tour Versailles beauties certainly 
were of that coarse quality, and had no 
confidence in their blandishments 1 " 
Gentlemen, sign ! " 

Debrelon went into the anteroom. 
Du Barry hummed an air, while Binet 
and Leblanc read the contract. The 
chief valet de chambre then wrote his 
name, followed by Binet. It was a 
strange moment, when the future of 
France was decided by a lackey's pen I 
The count was signing the paper when 
the door opened, and Orleans, Chartres, 
and Lamballe entered. 

" Am I too late ? " exclaimed Or- 
leans. 

" A little, your highness 1 " said Bi- 
net, respectfully. 

"Did I not tell you to wait for 
me ? " 

"I was obliged to give the prefer- 
ence to his majesty," replied Du Barry, 
bowing. 

" But the contract dates fi-om to-mor- 
row, does it not ? " Du Barry nodded. 
Cbaitres laughed. 

."Then I will order supper to be 
served," said Debrelon. 

While Beaumarchais was witnessing 
this scene, another was passing before 
the eyes of Nassau in a boudoir hung 
with pink silk, the curtains at the win- 
dows and portiferes being of the same 
color and material. It was small and 
square, containing a richly- carved 
sideboard and a large round table, at 
which about fifteen or twenty persons 



could sit, but so low that at first it was 
incomprehensible how any one could, 
conveniently eat at it. A heavy red- 
silk cover was spread over it, and it 
might have been taken for any thing 
but a dining-table, were it not for the 
silver dishes, decanters, and glasses on 
it. Before each plate stood a vase with 
a fragrant bouquet, so that the flowers 
formed a circle in the middle of the 
table. The floor was covered with a 
light-green carpet, very rich and elas- 
tic. Instead of chairs, cushions were 
arranged, so that the supper might /be 
partaken of after the manner of the 
Orientals. Numerous wax-lights in 
crystal chandeliers burned near the 
walls, and the ceiling was composed of 
plate-glass mirrors, so that this Lucul- 
lian company could behold themselves 
reflected. 

In this apartment were two ladies, 
reclining near each other, engaged in 
lively conversation. The one was Co- 
ralie Raucourt, wearing a violet dress 
of sUk moire, and her powered hair 
adorned with a wreath of evergreen. 
Her neck and arms were overloaded 
with ornaments, and what her complex- 
ion lacked in natural brilliancy was 
supplied by art. Whatever impression 
this woman intended to make, it was 
surpassed by that of her neighbor, who 
was in the freshness of her youth, with- 
out rouge, powder, or jewelry, and who 
relied on the charms which Nature had 
lavished on her. She was dressed in 
a flowing tunic of rose-color6d gauze, 
fastened on her shoulders with satin 
bows; in her light toilet she recalled 
the idea of a seaborn Aphrodite. Her 
dark-brown hair, interwoven with a 
wreath of water-lilies, fell negligently 
on her shoulders and arms, and her 
countenance, expressing a mingled na- 
Ivetg and boldness, would have forced 
a painter to confess that in her beauty 
she had few rivals. This was Mile. 
I'Ange, or Manon Vaubernier, soon to 
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fayor France as the beautiful Countess 
, du Barry. 

"Did you understand me, little 
witch!" Coralie continued. Kings 
are like other men in their emotions, 
and Louis is the greatest simpleton 
alive. The wilder you are — ^the more 
you assume your natural manner — ^the 
surer you enslave him. Provoke him 
by your coquetry, make him embarrassed 
and angry, and turn his displeasure into 
merriment ; give Mm no rest — that is 
the way to secure your footing. He 
wiU feel miserable and stupid when 
you are not near him." 

" O good Cora, I understand you as 
well as a dog his master's whistle. I 
see through it all. You say that I am 
certain of the influence of Orleans, 
Chartres, Maupeau, and Terray ? " 

"Chartres himself told me so, and 
you ■wUl be informed of it to-night. 
Should the princes act as if they were 
dissatisfied with you, do not mind 
them, but be assured that they work 
secretly for your elevation. They must 
not know, however, that you are pre- 
pared. When you are established at 
Versailles they will tell you how you 
can effect the downfall of the Choi- 
seula. The Duke d'A.iguillon and the 
ministers will declare themsel^s your 
adherents. But then you will forget your 
friend Coralie, you wUlbecomeawoman 
of rank, moving in a sphere inaccessible 
to me, and yet it was I who received 
you in my house, made you acquainted 
with Binet, and prepared the way for 
your great fortune." 

"You distrustful creature, you be- 
lieve that, and your face seems to say 
that you really do. No, my dear, we 
remain the most intimate friends. You 
must ^ay me a visit at least twice a 
week. Do you think I could bear the 
old man of the CEil-de-Boeuf * without 
any change of society ? Indeed, no ! 

* The king's apartments at Tersailles, 



You must manage new intrigues with 
me, arrange our amxisemeuts, and re- 
peat to me the scandal of Paris, that 
I may have something to prattle about ; 
and I hereby invite you to our little 
reunions ! In short, pleasure is the 
watchword; innumerable eccentricities 
shall distinguish me, and, if I really 
succeed, I will enrich you, Cora, should 
I have to overturn even the state treas- 
ury, and the AbbS Terray lose his last 
sou." 

" My angel I " exclaimed Coralie 
Eaucourt as she embraced her Mend, 
and overwhelmed her with caresses, 
which were interrupted by the entrance 
of Debrelon. 

" Leave- off your nonsense, ladies ! 
Manon, retire ; the princes are here, and 
Du Barry and Leblanc have come to an 
agreement. The latter sends word, that 
you may anticipate the whip, unless all 
turns out well." 

" Well," said Manon, sulkily ; " let 
him take care I do not turn the tables, 
on him." She disappeared. 

" Did you impress it on her mind 
that she ought not to forget us ? " Debre- 
lon whispered to Coralie. 

" Certainly, and aU that Orleans 
commanded us. Let the affair pro- 
ceed." 

Debrelon turned, cast a glance tow- 
ard the hiding-place of Nassau, and 
opened the door. Orleans, Chartres, 
Lamballe, Count du Barry, Leblanc, 
and Binet entered. The duke wel- 
comed Mile. Eaucourt with a; bon-mot, 
whUe three young women brought in 
the dishes ; and the gentlemen reclined 
negligently on the cushions. Hera the 
valet de chambre sat next to the duke ; 
the spy by the side of the prince of 
the royal blood. Six well-dressed wo- 
men appeared from an opposite door 
and seated themselves, laughing and 
jesting. The gupper commenced. 

'' I do not see the queen of our feast, 
for she was the object of our visit," 
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said Chartres. " Is she to be retained 
until the end of the banquet ? " 

"Not quite," laughed Du Barry, 

' " but if she is the queen of our little 

party, as you say, you are also aware 

that sovereigns always let others wait 

for them." 

" In this Case," said Leblanc, " I de- 
sire no delay, for I must return this 
night with my report. I hope, count, 
you do not intend to aid our judgment 
by wine." 

"No," exclaimed Orleans, "we shall 
not be deceived ; I' will not touch my 
glass before I have seen her." 

"Deception is not necessary, mon- 
seigneur ! " Du Barry rose and ap- 
fproached the portifere. " We are wait- 
ing for you, Manon." 

Delicate hands pushed aside the cur- 
tainSf. and Mle. I'Ange stood laughing 
before the guests, who rose in surprise, 
while in the mean time a little Moor of 
twelve years, la a i-ed garment, and 
bearing a basket of flowers on his head, 
walked rapidly from behind the lady, 
and took a place cross-legged on a 
cushion. The beauty glanced around 
with a consciousness of her charms, and 
seated herself near the young Moor, 
who sprinkled his flowers around her. 
She smiled, and drank a glass of cham- 
pagne. 

" Leblanc," exclaimed Orleans, " your 
treasure is found." 

" So I think I " returned the valet 
with a sparkling eye. " I do not re- 
turn to Versailles without her. Choi- 
seul is lost." 

" Do you think so ? " said Manon. 

"Yes, my angel," said Chartres, "his 
empire is at an end." 

" And the empire of the angels be- 
gins ! " she added exultiagly. " Pleas- 
ure is its crown, and folly its sceptre ; let 
love rule." 

" Then let us drink tp the empire of 
the angels ! " Orleans arose laughing, 
and held his glass high. 



The Prince von Nassau-Siegen and 
Caron heard and saw enough. With 
embittered minds and full of disgust 
they quietly passed from the dark room 
to their carriage near the Rue Clairvaux. 
They had seen the beginning of a new 
court government. It was not long be- 
fore it was established. 

Mile. I'Ange succeeded so well in 
the part assigned her that, a week after 
her first appearance at Versailles, Mar 
dame de Grammont had to leave. 
Choiseul was quite unprepared for this 
blow, but he sacrificed his sister in or- 
der to maintain his position. Manon 
was married to the brother of Du Bar- 
ry, who immediately disappeared ftom 
Paris with a large revenue assured to 
him. Louis presented her with a dia- 
mond set worth fom- hundred thousand 
francs. Soon the low birth of the new 
favorite was known everywhere, for 
Choiseul did his utmost to render her 
contemptible in the eyes of the people. 
Her freedom with the monarch and 
courtiers was unprecedented, so that 
the aristocracy did not know whether 
to be shocked or amused at the new 
countess. The princes and princesses 
of the blood avoided the court, Choi- 
seul made advances to the Parliament, 
and a conflict involving the whole 
land seemed inevitable. Powerful ac- 
complices supported the new mistress, 
and seemed prepared for any extreme. 
Aiguillon, who had every thing to fear 
from the Parliament, was the fli'st to fall 
at her feet. Chancellor Maupeau, who 
wished to obtain the premiership in 
place of Choiseul, declared himself her 
cousia; and Terray, who desired to 
unite in himself the offices of financier 
and head of public worship, pressed 
harder on the already-exhausted re- 
sources of the country, in order to 
make himself necessary to the countess 
in supplying her with money. " I take 
all, wherever I find it ! " he said. 
"That is stealing," replied a financial 
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intendant. "Very well, then let us 
steal ! " 

A few days after the wedding festival, 
that ended so seriously ia the Pigeon- 
nier, Nassau and D'Oraison started for 
Africa. There was no necessity for 
any more explanations between the 
prince and Beaumarchais. They had 
seen Lamballe degrade, himself far be- 
yond their expectations, they knew the 
misfortune menacing the nation, and 
thgy felt that no human power could 
avert the consequences. Conti, who 
had vainly searched for Caron after the 
representation, wrote him a note on the 
following day, reproaching him with 
having withdrawn without receiving 
the well - deserved thanks of those 
whom he had obliged, and asking him 
to accompany Conti to the H6tel Pen- 
thiSvre. Beaumarchais went to the 
residence of his old patron, but only to 
unburden his heart of what he had 
seen at Coralie Raucourt's^ he was, how- 
ever, silent about the presence of Sie- 
gen. Under these cu'cumstances, the 
grieved prince had no disposition to 
present Beamarchais to Madame de 
Lamballe. 

Secrecy concealed from all but those 
nearly related to the young couple, the 
destroyed happiness and hopes of the 
wife, who had been taken from the 
quiet home of her youth to find a hus- 
band demoralized by every vice of 
Paris. Her pure dignity scorned to re- 
proach him, or complain to her father- 
in-law Penthifevre, who adored her. 
From the beginning she had considered 
herself as a victim to family interests, 
and, finding her husband so far beneath 
her in every respect, she proudly hid her 
disappointment and misery. Lamballe 
was not honest enough to confess that 
he could not abandon a life to which 
he was accustomed ; and the princess, 
instead of becoming jealous, only 
treated him with more coldness and 
contempt. Fearing his austere father. 



he did not dare to say any thing of 
Louise's conduct, and after fruitless en- 
deavors to awaken in her an interest 
she never possessed for him, Lamballe 
plunged headlong into all the iniquity 
the refined arts of Chartres could ima- 
gine ; this made him quite dependent 
on Orleans, and completely ruined his 
health. 

Adelaide de Penthifevre gave her 
hand to Chartres in 1769, and the king 
made Madame de Seran her lady of 
honor. The latter was the only virtu- 
ous woman of the court who made a 
fortune under his reign. 

Choiseul, on his side, resisted his ad- 
versaries as far as he could. The Aus- 
trian policy, rendered permanent by the 
Bourbon family treaty, had, even in Ma- 
dame de Pompadour's time, led to se- 
cret negotiations with the court of 
Vienna, aiming at a marriage between 
the Duke de Berri and Marie Antoi- 
nette, the second daughter of Marie 
Therfisa. The ratification had beeil de- 
layed on account of the deceased dau- 
phin's dislike to such a daughter-in- 
law, and by the reluctance of the 
dauphiness ; nevertheless, the AbbS 
Vermont was sent to Schonbrunn to in- 
struct the future queen in aU regal vir- 
tues. After the death of the crown 
prince and his consort, the minister 
hastened to conclude the marriage, 
through the ambassador AbbS Prince 
de Rohan; and Choiseul hoped, by the 
speedy union of these mere children, to 
bring the Austrian influence again to 
its former importance. He did more : 
he sought to disarm Madame du Barry 
at one blow, by proposing to the king, 
as a second wife, the Archduchess 
Elizabeth, Marie Antoinette's elder sis- 
ter. But his foes, especially Orleans, had 
some knowledge 9f these projects. 

" Ah, my dear," said the Countess du 
Barry one day to the king, in presence of 
Aiguillon, Maupeau, and Terray, " it is 
said the sUly Choiseul intends to burden 
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you with, the Archduchess Elizabeth ! 
Are you not alarmed? I should think 
we had enough already of the thick- 
lipped Hapsburgs. Should you walk 
between two such princesses, their pro- 
truding mouths would be likely to con- 
ceal you." 

Louis XV. was silent and embar- 
rassed; the rest burst into laughter. 
On the following day the bon-mot was 
in the Mercurefraniais, all Paris talked 
of it, and the minister's project was de- 
feated. Jle was thankful that the 
young dauphin's marriage, and the 
favor of the future queen, seemed as- 
sm-ed. 

Debrelon's fear of falling iuto the 
hands of Choiseul's police, and of being 
dependent only on the favor of Beau- 
marchais, was so great, that at first he 
did not dare to move, or even to inform 
CoraUe of the supposed danger. But 
when Manon reached her ascendant at 
Versailles, and Madame de Grammont 
was dismissed without his being molest- 
ed, he revealed all to Mile. Eaucourt, and 
she mentioned the conduct of Oaron to 
both the Duke of Orleans and his son 
Chartres. They were highly indignant at 
the audacity of their opponent. They 
inquired of Maupeau, and learned that 
Choiseul had never had any idea of 
taking official measures against Debre- 
lon — that, in fact, the whole affair had 
greatly surprised him. Orleans imme- 
diately drove to the HStel Ventadour. 

" Marchioness," he exclaimed, on see- 
ing Diana, " I permit you to do what- 
ever you please against this vile Beau- 
marchais. Let your, hatred deprive 
him of every thing except his life." 

" Except his life, monseigneur ! You 
could never have harmed him without 
me!'" 



CHAPTER SVI. 

EEOM THE DBSEET. 

Moke than .three-fourths of a year 
had passed since the festivals at the H6- 
tel Penthifevre ; winter and spring had 
passed, and the summer was in full 
beauty, with its banks of flowers, and 
the sweet evening air whispering among 
the acacias and chestnut-trees. The 
grand-admiral was on a tour of inspec- 
tion to the northern and western har- 
bors. Eumors were abroad of an ex- 
pedition against England, which, tak- 
ing advantage of the weakness of 
France, had deprived the latter of a 
number of her most important colonies 
in the "West and East Indies. By the 
admit-al's order, his son Lamballe ac- 
companied him, whose health was com- 
pletely undermined by the vices in which 
he indulged, though the unsuspicious 
father did not even dream of his son's 
conduct, nor of the coolness existing 
between him and his wife Louise. He 
considered their deportment toward 
each other as aristocratic. Penthifevre 
hoped to strengthen his son's constitu- 
tion by this voyage, present him to the 
fleet as their future grand-admiral, and 
permit him to begin the inevitable year 
of naval service. 

When the prince was taking leave 
of his consort, he whispered to her : 
"Louise, either I return worthier of 
you, or never I " She bowed silently. 

The Princess de Lamballe was now 
mistress of the old mansion, could at 
least diminish her constraint, and 
abandon herself to the dreams of soli- 
tude, and the society of her friend and 
lady of honor. Countess ttarlotte de 
Gorzka, whose cheerfulness and sym- 
pathy made retirement tolerable. She 
was often visited by her uncle, Prince 
de Conti, and she sought a balm for 
her heart in the conversation of this 
worthy man, who had retained his 
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amiability, tliougli he knew well the 
fallacy of human hopes, and had a 
large experience of mental suffering. 
Her father-in-law Penthifevre was cere- 
moniously tender, but yery pedantic, 
and sometimes foolish in his desire, es- 
peciaUyfor foreign curiosities. While 
she endured his disquisitions about 
other nations and customs, she became 
gradually and unconsciously interested 
in navigation, ancient history, and trav- 
els. He had confided to her care before 
his departure, the Japanese Pavilion 
and its curiosities, and she there passed 
much of her time, amusing and instruct- 
ing herself. The reports, day-books, 
and ship-journals of Bougainville, the 
events that occurred during his voyage 
round the world, the recorded deeds 
of Nassau and D'Oraison, gave her 
great pleasure, and she followed with 
renewed interest the story of the past 
dangers of a man who, to satisfy a 
Diere whim of gallantry, was exposing 
himself to new perils. In aU this, 
Charlotte de Gorzka was an indefatiga- 
ble assistant. Passionate and fanciful, 
the countess easily expatiated on all 
the adventures, and this mutual sym- 
pathy united in frendship persons of 
opposite temperaments. 

One day Prince de Conti greatly sur- 
prised both ladies by delivering to his 
niece a letter from Siegen to PenthiSvre, 
just received by, means of Beaumar- 
chais ; it was a report from the 
" desert," in which Nassau announced 
his success in having killed a tiger. Both 
women were forced to control their feel- 
ings in presence of Conti, but they gave 
way to them the more completely after 
he left. 

" Quick, Aar Gorzka ! " and Louise's 
heart beat'viplently, " let us go to our 
dear Pavilion; there we have every 
thing to aid us in understanding better 
the description of Siegen's hunt." !■ 

" Yes ! " cried the coimtess. '" Ah, 
I never before wished his hi^ness 



awayl" She hastened forward with 
the key in her hand. 

The princess looked after her lady 
of honor. A strange thought passed 
through her mind ; then she smiled at 
herself and crossed the terrace, carry- 
ing the letter in her hand. 

Countess de Gorzka was already in 
the Pavilion, had placed the seats, 
turned the globe, and»spread out the 
maps of Africa, besides several copper- 
plate works on Algiers, Tunis, Egypt, 
and the eastern portion of Sahara. 

" Really," smiled Louise, " the wives, 
sisters, and betrothed of our ancestors, 
who went to Palestine bearing the 
cross on their breasts, could not have 
been more ardent than we are to live 
in thought through the dangers of 
heroes." She sat down before the 
charts. 

" But among all the deeds of those 
knights, your highness, there was not 
one like this ! " said Charlottp with 
sparkling eyes. " They took the field 
and suffered for the cross. To be 
faithful to their vows, was their high- 
est renowru Is there, however, an ex- 
ample in history, that a brave noble- 
man — nay, a prince — ^went to Africa, 
from mere gallantry, to bring. a tiger- 
skin fof a lady, whom he saw but for 
the second time on her wedding-day, 
to whom he ia related in no way, ex- 
cept as an admirer of virtue ? If Nas- 
sau can do such great things for a lady 
with whom he is scarcely acquainted, 
what miracles would he not perform 
for one he loves, who can inspire him 
with passion, with whom he might 
rest from his active and perilous life, 
and who could crown him at once 
with the laurel and the myrtle ? " 

"Madame de Lamballe turned paler 
while listening to the fair Pole. Some- 
thing like irony trembled on her lips. 
" Indeed, you are quite imaginative 
while thinking . of the prince, dear 
Gorzka. • Your enthusiasm makes you 
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partial. The fact tliat our ancestors 
went to the East in defence of the 
cross — that a sacred pu:]pose urged 
them to danger and death, makes them 
immortal. -If the history of knight- 
hood can show no similar case of de- 
votion, it is probable that our forefa- 
thers had something nobler to do than 
to visit the sands of Africa to capture 
robes for ladies. I would call Nassau's 
undertaking unpardonable, if Priace de 
Chartres had not maliciously bantered 
him, and endeavored to compromise 
him at a moment when he was con- 
scious of a gallant action, and of hav- 
ing borne away the palm of French 
glory." 

" And can you, for whom he has 
hazarded his life, find his conduct un- 
pardonable, your highness ? So the 
noble fellow has endangered his life 
uselessly — " 

"Do not be so concerned about it, 
my dear friend," interrupted the prin- 
cess, smilingly. , " This letter tells us 
that the action is performed. Until 
now I reproached myself with being 
the cause of such foolhardiness, and in- 
voluntarily I was anxious about a man 
who certainly has no right to claim 
any interest in me, other than that 
which courage usually inspires. Heav- 
en be praised, fear and expectation 
cease, as well as a more profound feel- 
ing ; and I tliink only of an insane dar- 
ing, that neither my understanding nor 
my morality can excuse." 

" Oh yes, your highness ! " said the 
countess, bitterly; "your proud and 
cold nature cannot comprehend the 
poor prince's despair, that drives him 
restlessly into dangers. Action diverts 
his feelings ; the desert makes him for- 
get that his own life is void of woman's 
love^of all those calm resources that 
give a man contentment, strength, and 
happiness! You forget that France 
has been a false and, thankless mother 
to him ; no loved one greets him here ; 



no congenial miud understands him; 
he vainly seeks some loving heart to 
bless Mm, and bid him flght for some- 
thing nobler than a tiger-skin." The 
little lady rose, and turned away her 
face to conceal her tears. 

"If, as you say, I do not understand 
him," replied Madame de Lamballe, in 
a trembling voice, and with a forced 
smile, "it is probably because I am a 
married woman." 

" Certainly, princess ! And a married 
woman with a broken heart I " 

" Gorzka ! " exclaimed Louise, rising. 
,"0 Charlotte, I never could have ex- 
pected this from you I You are right ! 
Such an unfortunate being as I am has 
lost the privilege of judging the worth 
of men. — Be kind enough to lock the 
Pavilion when — when you have finished 
your studies." She was about to with- 
draw. 

"Princess, dearest lady, pardon my 
worthless words ; I would rather shed 
my blood than wound your poor 
heart 1 " The countess weepingly threw 
her arms around Louise's neck, press- 
ing her head on the duchess's shoulder. 
" Can you believe me to have been in- 
tentionally malicious, so as to wound 
you in the most vulnerable spot? It 
was only a momentary indiscretion 
that made me tamper with the sacred 
bond of our confidence and friendship, 
and to forget, in my selfish feelings, your 
grief, and that virtue which my own 
violent nature would long since have 
disregarded, or under which I would 
have sunk ! You are noble and good ! 
You cannot be irreconcilable. If you 
will not make me quite wretched, you 
must pardon the folly of ^a girl who 
has no one to guide or lo^ her but 
you. Oh, forgive me 1 " 

While these repentant words were 
uttered, a great change took place in 
the appearance of Madame de Lam- 
balle. The pain occasioned by the 
countess turned to gloomy sadness ; yet 
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she silenced her own emotions in order 
to sympathize with her companion-^ — 
she was one of those who could forget 
her own heart, and sacrifice herself for 
others. She pressed her friend to' her 
bosom and kissed her forehead : 

"Tranquillize yourself, my dear Char- 
lotte, and believe me, I loye you none 
the less for this little commotion. What 
would friendship be worth, if it dis- 
solved at the first thoughtless word ? 
You acted unwisely to wound where 
you would really least wish ; and I to 
forget that a more violent spirit than 
usual was actuating you at that moment. 
Ah, it ^ia a privilege? of love that we 
pardon each other — that the most 
grievous words cannot destroy a union 
whiqh has given us so many delightful 
hours. Dry your tears, siUy maiden I 
Be sensible, and smUe again. Confess 
to me what it was that made the whim- 
sical heart of my little G-orzka overflow 
in that manner." She attempted gently 
to push away her friend in order to 
look into her countenance; but Char- 
lotte would not move, she only pressed 
her blond head closer to Louise's shoul- 
der. The latter could not but notice 
how the fair neck of Charlotte was 
suffused with a crimson glow, and she 
felt a slight shudder agitate the frame 
of the maiden. "Dearest Charlotte, 
have confidence 1 You love Nassau- 
Siegen ! " 

The countess slowly raised her head. 
Her blue eyes looked steadily at Ma- 
dame de Lamballe. " Yes, I love him 
more than life — more than my] future 
happiness 1 " 

The princess tiurned her face, she be- 
came pale, and a painful emotion 
pierced haj: heart like a dagger. She 
led Charl<#te to a seat and placed her- 
self opposite. " Poor child ! and this 
you have so long concealed from me ! 
Let us talk like sisters who are perfectly 
frank toward each other. It required 
more self-control to confide to you, an 



innocent girl, the misery that I a woman 
suffer, than to speak of happiness and 
hope, for these fill the soul, renewing 
its life and aspirations. You love the 
prince! Have you any idea of' a re- 
turn 2 Have you any thing proving to 
you that your love is reciprocated — 
that it is not a dream, from which you 
must awake to perpetual sorrow ? I 
wish to see you happy, and to assist in 
creating for you an elysium, which I 
might appreciate better the, farther I 
myself am removed from its enjoyment. 
Alas, love without possession is as a 
flower without perfume 1 Do you think 
you possess the heart of the man you 
love ? Have you spoken to him ? What 
certainty have you ? " 

"Alas, princess, why must a magna- 
nimity like yours be unanswered, or 
senseless persons like myself hurt you ! " 

" Pray, do not speak of me. If Grod 
has given me power to bear wretched- 
ness. He has also destined me to a life 
in wliich my faculties may be used, and 
I only fulfil my duty. He vrill not 
burden me with more than I can en,- 
dure. It would be, however, as a beam 
of light to see you happy — ^to witness 
the justice of destiny fulfilled in you. 
Perhaps, Gorzka, love was denied me 
that I might the more enjoy friendship. 
Therefore, child, confide your secret to 
me." 

" When, at your wedding reception, 
I saw the prince for the first time, and 
heard hini reply to the insult of Char- 
trcs by Ms proposal to' hunt tigers, I 
felt irresistibly that I loved him, and 
that I could follow him for life through 
all privation and danger. I felt like 
one awakened from a sleep by the 
sound of his voice and the proud glance 
of his eye. I cannot teU you how I 
suffered when I heard him speak of ac- 
complishing his resolution. I could 
not rest the next night, and eagerly 
sought an opportunity to entreat him 
to give up his enterpiise. How happy 
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was I when you shared my anxiety, and 
ordered me to beg him to desist. I 
met him at the entrance of yonder grove, 
where you see the red blossoms; we 
were alone, and the evening was near. 
I hardly know what I said to him, 
I only remember that with diflBculty I 
repressed my tears. I assured him 
that his Mends would be inconsolable 
at his projected voyage, and — " 

" You did not mention my name, I 
hope ! " interrupted the princess quickly. 

" Oh, my inclination was much too 
selfish 1 I told him it was a lady that 
begged him, and whose heart woultl 
break at the knowledge of his death. 
Ah 1 that you could have witnessed his 
surprise, and in what a tone he ex- 
claimed : ' la there really one so inter- 
ested in me ? ' He told me of his 
unloved existence — and gravely refused 
to desist from the adventure he, had 
publicly undertaken. Pressing my 
hand passionately to his heart, he said, 
that the thought of a lady anxious for 
him would be a talisman in the hour 
of peril, and that I was to console her 
by the promise that he would some day 
kneel before her and ask whether his 
hopes were too bold." 

"Did he really say that? Tou are 
not deceived as to his words ? " 

"I am certain pfwhat he said. Every 
syllable is engraven in my breast. Had 
you witnessed the mingled sadness and 
joy with which he abruptly departed, 
you would believe, he loved me. To 
whom besides could he have given his 
heart?" 

'*Yes," said Louise ; " he loves you ! 
I know no one else to whom his con- 
duct could apply ! " She seized the 
letter of the prince, and her voice trem- 
bled. "On reading these lines, after 
what you have revealed, I am convinced 
of Ms tender sentiments toward you." 

"Is it not so?" cried Charlotte. 
" Surely they are intended for me ! 
Alas, the delight of knowing him to be 
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safe, and his daring task completed, so 
confused me that I insulted my best 
and dearest Mend." 

" Do not let us think any more of 
that. Let us re-read the passage to 
which we refer : ' And thus, grand- 
admiral, I have returned from the 
desert. I entered Cairo on my charger, 
surrounded by a crowd of brown Bed- 
ouins in white burnous, with the dead 
animal before me, gazed at by the 
motley multitude, and respectfully 
greeted by the Aga. My mission is 
finished and my honor redeemed! I' 
am sitting here looking down upon the 
Nile from the roof of my dwelling, and 
toward the palms of the Delta — ^toward 
my northern home. I fancy I hear 
lovely lips speak affectionately to me. 
Sweet thoughts lead me back to her, 
and I have vowed to persevere ! I will 
wait, but not in inactivity. A sybarite's 
life disgusts me. My Arabian steed 
neighs in the court-yard ; my Mends of 
the tribe Beni Hassan are breaking np 
their camp, and I must go with them ! 
Prom desert to desert 1 I leave D'Orai- 
son with the sultan, who intends to 
raise him to the dignity of Mamur of 
the Province of Payum. This restless 
life must continue until she who bade 
me farewell recalls me, or — ^there are 
graves even in the desert ! The simoom 
heaps up many a caatrum doloris ! ' He 
meant you and no one else," added 
Louise, after a pause. — "Pray, dear 
Charlotte, bring me my vinaigrette 
from the table near the window in my 
sitting-Toom ; I feel somewhat exhaust- 
ed. You may also tell the valet de 
chambre to serve the tea in my cham- 
ber. You and the others may bring 
your cards and books there ; I must re- 
tire earlier than usual." 

" You are very pale, your highness! 
You are concealing from me the fact 
that you are seriously ill ! " exclaimed 
Charlotte. 

"No, no, only a little faint! I be- 
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came rather too much excited just now. 
It is nothing else." 

" I shall certainly not let you sleep 
alone-to-night, I — " 

"As you will; we may then talk of 
your bright prospects. Only do as I 
request you." Countess de Gorzka 
hastened away to the apartment indi- 
cated. 

Louise de Lamballe pressed her 
hands on her brow and sighed. " He 
loves her, it is too certain I Oh, not 
to you, Nassau-Siegen, does the motto 
' From desert to desert ! ' apply, but to 
me ! And art thou quite broken, my 
poor heart ? has your last hope van- 
ished ? But what right had I to sup- 
pose such a thing ? Was it his glow- 
ing eyes, his trembling lips, as he sa- 
luted me at Ohambpry? Dare I, a 
married woman, think of him without 
dishonor ? Does my husband's baseness 
give me any reason to feel freed from 
duties I vowed before God? What 
fancy was it that led me, a princess of 
the Bourbon blood, to believe in the 
devotion of a man whose love fluc- 
tuates as the sea that bears him — as 
uncertain as the sand of the desert that 
slips beneath his feet ! Oh, shame on 
me, to endeavor to degrade the great- 
est, the noblest man in Prance, that I 
maj- not envy my friend her possession ! 
This ignoble sentiment, not at all justi- 
fied even by misfortune, requires pen- 
ance, and I will mate amends to him 
and her. — Air ! — air 1 " She opened 
the window of the Pavilion, and stood 
gazing down the Rue St. Honorg, where 
curious groups were gathering and 
wondering at her haggard and wild 
appearance. 

" That is an idol of the savages," 
jcried a gamin aloud. " It is made of 
wax ! " 

"No," said a poor woman with a 
child in her arms; "it is an angel 
standing by some one's grave." 

The blood rushed to Louise's face, 



and her pulse beat violently. She 
threw a gold-piece to the woman, who 
picked it up with joyful surprise. 

" Ah, if she is an angel, she is already 
glorified I " 

Madame de Lamballe closed the sash, 
and the countess stood behind her. 
" Charlotte," said Louise, seizing the 
maiden's hand, " I swear to. you that I 
will myself adorn you with the bridal 
wreath and veil 1 " 

" And how can I ever repay you for 
thinking of me thus in the midst of 
your grief?" 

"Adorn me with the crown of 
death ! " She left the Pavilion. 

Caroh returned to privacy; he knew 
enough of what the country had to 
expect, to make no farther researches. 
He wrote a new drama during his lei- 
sure, entitled : Tlie Two Friends; or, 
the MerehanU. The disorder of the 
finances and the decay of public credit, 
the oppressive taxation, the unprinci- 
pled game with paper of imaginary 
value, as well as the universal social 
misery, seemed to him worthy objects 
for representation. All the great and 
small litterateurs and the financial 
world, who envied the ascendency of 
an ennobled parvenu as much as did 
the numerous lower aristocracy, who 
concealed their poverty by borrowed 
splendor, were aroused by the piece. 
Les Deux Amis was condemned, and 
hissed from the stage, for no one wished 
to see represented there the ruin of his 
own fortune; all were offended that 
the poet had dared to look into Ifheir 
purse, or to expose the wretched ma- 
chinery by which they kept up appear- 
ances. 

A gradual change had ' also taken 
place in Paris Duvemey, the partner 
of Beaumarchais, forcing the latter to 
dissolve the partnership existing for so 
many years. Paris was growing old 
and dull ; a morbid piety became ap- 
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parent. Countess Rosa de la Blache, 
daughter of the Duke de St. Albin, 
visited the banker frequently, and the 
result was a reconciliation with his 
nephew; for who would die while not 
at peace with the world? The old 
man's mind was soon in such a condi- 
tion that the injustice he had endured 
seemed as nothing in view of eternity. 

Beaumarchais understood it all. — 
First, their friendly intercourse ceased, 
and then it was easy for Duverney to 
make proj)ositions as to their business 
relations, and Caron was the more 
ready to accede to a dissolution of 
their firm, as he cared not to have any 
collision with La Blache, who was the 
heir of his uncle. They arranged their 
affairs so that they separated on the 
first of April, Duverney still owing 
Beaumarchais fifteen thousand francs. 
It was hot a large sum, but as the old 
gentleman would have lost a great deal 
by exchanging paper currency into 
gold, he gave a note for the debt to 
Caron. He would gladly have taken 
back the documents in reference to 
Susanna, but Beaumarchais,* already 
distrustful^ said : "I am sorry, my 
friend, that I must refuse you. Those 
papers are of use to no one except my- 
self; they belong to my wife." 

" But you were bought off with five 
hundred thousand francs, sir ! " 

" ' Bought off? ' a fine expression from 
you 1 My character, I should think, 
vouches for my silence, as well as my 
love for my wife, to whom I would 
spare so painful a discovery. I know 
the persons who wish to have posses- 
sion of those papers, but I will not de- 
liver them into their hands by your 
means." 

"Oh, I see that you cannot appre- 
ciate the feeling of g, noble family as 
to its honor ! Very well, after my 
dtath, come what may ! " 

" Formerly you thought differently 
about this family honor. I do not 



blame you for your change of senti- 
ment ; nor will I be so imprudent as to 
tempt your weakness by giving you 
possession of what you cannot claim. 
Tell those interested that it will be 
their fault if I make use of the docu- 
ments." 

This was the last conversation be- 
tween the former friends. In the mean 
while public life wended its way. No 
demand of the Parliament was granted. 
Aiguillon lived near the king, and 
l^adame du Barry a.bsolutely governed 
Louis. The scandalous scenes that oc- 
curred at Versailles, the orgies, the 
shameless jest? otthe favorite, went be- 
yond the conception of the most de- 
praved imagination. Maupeau and 
Terray, who surpassed all others in 
malice, hypocrisy, and every baseness, 
united with her in making the king a 
complete slave. Though the adminis- 
tration had never conceded any thing 
to the Parliament, they pursued their 
old quiet policy, and knew how to le- 
galize oppression ; but, from the mo- 
ment that Choiseul's power was bro- 
ken, Maupeau, Terray, and Madame du 
Bany, obtained the upper hand, and 
the true meaning of this " Empire of 
the Angels," as it was called, became 
obvious. The use of lettres de. cachet 
was excessive; every one who merely 
seemed dangerous was sent to the 
Bastile; the manner in which Terray 
filled the treasury resembled the results 
of a continual raid of robbers ; Aiguil- 
lon mocked at French justice, by being 
made a companion of the king's revel- 
ries, who lived like Tiberius on Ca- 
prera. One last blow was to be struck 
at the Parliaments. 

Madame du Barry had a painting 
brought into her apartments — the exe- 
cution of Charles I. of England. With 
this she threatened Louis XV., repre- 
senting the death of the unfortunate 
Stuart, in all its horrible details, as the 
destiny of the Kiag of France, if he 
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did not destroy, every germ of patriot- 
ism ; and, in Choiseul's absence, it was 
decided to change the public tribunals 
of justice. The beginning was made 
in the lit de justice of the 37th of June, 
when the Parliaments were ordered not 
to consider themselves any longer as 
united, indivisible corporations, but to 
remain separate, nor yet to cease their 
action or refuse to register royal de- 
crees. It was a command to dishonor 
themselves, and the tempest pame. 
Led on one side by Conti and Male- 
sherbes, on the other by Choiseul, the 
Parliament protested, the Chfitelet re- 
fused criminal jurisdiction, and in Brit- 
tany and Limousin rebellious scenes 
took place. 

Four months after the last interview 
between- Beaumarchais and Duvemey, 
on the 30th of July, the latter died. 
Oaron was most disagreeably surprised 
at this event, as he was obliged to ob- 
tain his money from La Blache. He 
did not wish to appear pressing, and 
therefore waited patiently for the count 
voluntarily to attend to that duty, 
when suddenly the following note was 
sent to the H6tel Piron; 

" M. Caron Beaumarchais is informed 
by th^ undersigned, and in presence 
of his lawyer, that, from the books of 
his deceased uncle, M. Paris Duvemey, 
it appears, according to an arrangement 
made between M. Beaumarchais and the 
deceased, on the Ist of April, the for- 
mer owes the jSrm of Duvemey one 
hundred and fifty thousand franca. As 
legal heir of the banker, the undersigned 
demands full payment of that sum by 
the 1st of October, to be handed to his 
lawyer. No. 13 Kue des Hirondelles, or 
judicial proceedings will be instituted. 
'' Count FAiiCoz db TjA Blache. 

" DoHMAnr, Lawyer in the Depart- 
ment of the Seine." 

Beaumarchais rubbed his forehead 



while Susanna was reading the note. 
" What ! " he exclaimed, " instead of 
receiving fifteen thousand francs, I am 
to pay one hundred and fifty thousand ! 
Does the little count really mean war, 
and enter upon his strategy in so 
wretched a manner ? Judicial pro- 
ceedings ! Very well ! I will see what 
tribunal in Prance will deny the hand- 
writing of the deceased ! " 

"He wishes to entangle you in a 
lawsuit, because, he can in no other 
way attack you. As he is on good 
terms with Maupeau and Terray, men 
who have no shame, it will be easy 
enough for La Blache to get a decision 
in his favor." 

" It may be so, my child, but that I 
should lose this process before a French 
court of justice is simply impossible." 

" Oh, do not let it go so far. Right 
cannot always maintain itself against 
might. We are rich enough to bear 
the loss of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs." 

"And I am to pay such a sum as 
that against my conviction? To an 
enemy, tOo, who cares less for my mon- 
ey than the humiliation he occasions 
me 1 If he dares thus to publish me a 
debtor, when I know I am a creditor, 
he can burden me with new debts, and 
my fear would only increase his. auda- 
city. I shall not concede one hair's 
breadth, and if he dares attack me, 
after twelve years of rest, I will treat 
him as I did formerly." 

" Tou forget that at that time you 
iwere powerful, but now you do not 
live at court." 

" 1 require no protector against such 
swindling." 

" Where all are treated unjustly, will 
you insist on your right ? " 

" At least, I will first be sentenced 
before I pay. The Chltelet wiU not 
expose themselves to the curses hurled 
on unjust judges, and if M. Palcoz 
drive me too far, I will put instruments 
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in motion against him that will depriTe 
him of the little mind he has.'' 

'' Ah, deare^ Caron, if we had only 
remained unknown, unenvied, had eaten 
our bread peaceably with our family 
and fi-iends, we should be happier ! All 
around us is changed. The courtiers 
avoid you, you have been unfortunate 
in literature, and now they are after 
our wealth. When in trouble, you wiU 
see how your enemies, high and low, 
will attack you like vultures." 

"Let us quietly await the end, dear 
wife. Our conscience is right before 
God and man, and our riches will not 
be so easily taken away." 

"You have received your money 
through Duverney, and La Blache 
knows this as well as we. He will find 
means to make us lose it by degrees, 
until—" 

" — ^We return to the Pigeonnier, to 
Morelly ? " laughed Caron. 

"Laugh, but in these days all things 
are possible." 

" Your faint - heartedness has no 
bounds. Where is your cheerfulness, 
the energy with which you suffered the 
misery of the first years of our married 
life ? Is happiness so hard to be borne ? 
In order to tranquillize you, let me 
inform you, that our fortune does 
not originate with Duverney. I 
brought him five hundred thousand 
francs, and with equal capital we had 
equal gain." 

" You invested that sum in his busi- 
ness ? And where did you get it ? " 

" From your parents I " he answered, 
violently. " Andnow enough of that ! " 

" My parents ! And I am living by 
your side in ignorance of what so nearly 
concerns me, and you say you love 
me?" 

" It is on that very account, dearest 
wife ! Do not think of such old affairs. 
Are they who do all they can to disown 
you, worthy of your thoughts ? When 
I came to court, and, by means of the 



ring, discovered your parents, they 
bought from me the promise of never 
revealing to you your origin 1 " 

"Is it possible for parents to act 
thus ? " 

" Thus they did act, and I took the 
money because it was all they could 
offer; they had no love for you, and 
thus performed at least a part of their 
duty, by securing your future indepen- 
dence. Go one step further in your 
curiosity, and you invite the misery I 
have so long been trying to prevent. 
Life makes of us what it pleases, and 
we cannot help it ; but our heart, our 
honor, our courage, are our own, and 
let them suffice to secure our happiness." 
As he drew her toward him, unusual 
tears came to his eyes. 

All was quiet in the HStel PenthiSvre, 
even more so than when, two months 
previous, the princess, holding Siegen's 
letter in her hand, had exclaimed, 
" From desert to desert ! " The grand- 
admiral had returned, but the Pavilion 
was solitary. Before the mansion in 
the street, straw was spread to prevent 
the rattling of passing carriages. Pen- 
thiSvre was seated near the sick-bed of 
the young prince, on whose countenance 
death was visible'. The old man shook 
his head helplessly, at times holding 
his hand to his brow, as if to detain 
some fleeting thought. The princess 
sat with eyes cast down, while she held 
in her own the fevered hand of her 
dying husband. The physician had 
announced the fatal nature of the dis- 
ease, but, being urgently requested, 
'concealed the cause. It was easy to 
deceive the venerable admu-al, who had 
never supposed that his son had led a 
dissipated life ; but Louise knew better, 
and had silently watched its inevitable 
effects. At the age of nineteen she was 
a widow, without having enjoyed the 
happiness or dignity of a wife. 

In the silence of the sick-chamber, as 
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the ticking of the clock told how his 
moments were passing away, Lamballe 
suddenly said: "My dear father, send 
for the priest, and permit me to be half 
an hour alone with the princess. I have 
a few words for her whom I leave so 
young." 

"Her greatest sorrow, my dear child, 
is, that she loses in you such a noble 
husband ! I cannot love her more than 
I do already ; but when you are taken 
away, she shall be my all, and her hap- 
piness my constant care." PenthiBvre 
rose, kissed his son's forehead, and 
walked totteringly away. 

A painful pause ensued. Louise did 
not raise her eyes. The wretched young 
man gazed sadly at her. " Princess," he 
began, " if I dared speak to you now of 
my profound repentance and my great 
love, you would be right in sa;ying that 
a vulgar fear of death or mere hypoc- 
risy suggested my words. I have no 
right to ask for your forgiveness, since 
the day of reformation has passed. 
Tou cannot pardon my sins against 
you ; but is he not at least worthy of 
commiseration, who through his own 
folly leaves this world so young, and 
who did not appreciate his opportuni- 
ties until too late." 

"Prince," she replied, "I sincerely 
pity you ; I believe in your repentance, 
and, if I refuse the assurances of your 
love, I yet wish to give you more of my 
esteem at this last hour than I ever 
could during your past life. I do not 
desire to burden you with reproaches, 
for God is our judge. I would not in- 
crease your torments by permitting you 
to make revelations that would only, 
lower you further in my eyes. You are 
to me now a suflerer, whom I would 
soothe to the utmost of my power — a 
husband for whom I have never failed 
to perform the duties I vowed." 

"You have faithfully fulfilled them, 
Louise. You have nursed me in sick- 
ness, and watched at my couch many a 



long and dreary night, and I — I — " 
He pressed his hands to his weeping 
eyes. 

"I pray you, my husband, do not 
abandon yourself to needless despair." 

Lamballe raised himself by a, great 
effort, and again took his wife's hands. 
"Louise, even though the priest ad- 
ministers the last sacraments to me, God 
will never pardon me, if you will not 
hear and forgive me; but at least in 
death believe in my love, my repent- 
ance, and last words. Oh, fold me but 
for a moment in your arms, that it may 
be a sign of love still dwelling in your 
heart for a fallen man." 

The princess shuddered. She knelt 
beside his. bed, placed her arms round 
his neck, and held his head upon her 
beating bosom. " I confide in the sin- 
cerity of your emotions as I confide in 
heaven. Believe me, I will keep your 
dying words as the most faithful of 
wives." 

" Yes, Louise ! I must think of you, 
not of myself. I only wish that the 
philosophies I tried to consider truth 
were so — ^that in reality there existed 
no God, no future life, no retribution, 
and that death were an eternal sleep. 
Louise, you may consider all else I say 
falsehood, but believe one warning 
from me in these last moments. Be- 
ware of tlie Orleans family ! There 
live on earth no surer destroyers of 
body and soul, no worse enemies tof our 
native country, of the royal family, as 
well as ours, than the malicious Char- 
tres and his dark-minded father. Oh, 
I pay this late and bitter conviction 
with my life, with a hatred of both of 
them, and with your contempt of my 
character and conduct. Keither my fa- 
ther, nor any other Mend, can protect 
you, poor lady, if you do not arm your- 
self against them with a profound aver- 
sion 1 " 

" The Orleans ? My husband, that is 
incredible ! " 
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" If it is incredible to you, I die the 
death of the damned, for I leave you 
defenceless, and you will surely be 
ruined." 

"Oh, tell me all!" 

"I am by nature effeminate. The 
rigorous education my father gave me, 
robbed me of what little strength and 
independence of mind I had, and which 
alone give dignity and security to man- 
hood. I was scarcely fifteen when 
Chartres introduced me to all the se- 
cret haunts of iniquity. There is a 
house in Paris, called the Pigeonnier, 
where the youthful aristocracy are 
morally and physically ruined; it is 
the fountain of all the vice that floods 
the land, and Orleans and his son are 
the priiices of that pandemonium. 
Though I am guilty, I had no idea 
that there lay concealed in those orgies 
a plot, so that a word uttered in a mo- 
ment of intoxication was remembered 
and used, to render the victim depend- 
ent on Orleans. When I married, I 
hoped to recede from this abyss ; and 
when I saw you, I felt you could not 
love me, degraded as I was. You were 
cold and haughty, and could be won 
only by manly virtue. Could I gain 
your heart? Chartres persuaded me, 
on the day of the wedding festival, 
that I could awaken your love by mak- 
iflg you jealous ; I followed his advice, 
and you became aware of my unworthi- 
ness. But you do not know that I also 
met the elder Orleans in the Pigeon- 
nier, and was a witness of the scheme 
by which the woman Du Barry was 
traded off to the king. I abandoned 
myself to revelry, to still the upbraid- 
ings of my conscience; I played the 
hypocrite, in order not to betray my 
share in a crime that would blot my 
name from the list of peers. Now, 
when I am awaiting death, my mind 
seems enlightened as to many things, 
and it is very clear to me that Char- 
tres seeks the title of my father, for 



my decease makes him heir in my 
place. That is the solution of my early 
death, Louise. I cannot fathom their 
intentions as to you, but you wiU either 
serve them, or die also! Listen, my" 
wife, receive my last warning — it is a 
sacred sacrifice of love. I release you 
from your vows ; you never loved me — 
forget me ! Take the hand of a strong, 
heroic man ; give him your purest af- 
fection, and reveal to him these — my 
dying utterances. I have read Siegen's 
last letter from Cairo, and I understand 
what our unsuspecting father does not. 
This letter, and the glance Nassau cast 
on you, as he left on our reception-day, 
prove that he loves you. If you can 
return this sentiment (and why should 
you not ?), he will console you for the 
misery of having been my wife. Be 
happy! If on your way you meet 
those reptiles, Orleans and Chartres, 
tread them into the earth ; then shall I 
be vindicated, and a just God will 
grant me eternal rest." 

" He already takes you in his arms ! " 
cried Louise, sobbing. "In His name 
I exonerate you ! Who will condemn, 
if I forgive you ? who hate, if I declare 
that in your last hour you won my 
heart?" She pressed him to her 
bosom, and kissed his pale forehead. 
He sighed — a smile moved his lips, 
and in a moment he was dead. 

When the prince's remains were low- 
ered into the vault of the Penthifevres, 
Louise remembered her husband's 
words, and she said to herself. "He 
directed me to Siegen! From desert 
to desert ! " 

On the same day Beaumarchais wrote 
to Nassau at Cairo. 

After the, appointed time. Count de 
la Blaohe really commenced a lawsuit 
at the Chatelet, by his lawyer Dormain, 
a person well skilled in legal strategy. 
He disputed the authenticity of the 
note which Caron presented, and per- 
plexed the judge, the witnesses, and 
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the accused, by a vast array of plausi- 
ble precedents. The court, howeyer, re- 
garded them as weak and trifling. A re- 
vision of the inheritance was ordered, 
and, as Duverney's accounts had dis- 
appeared, those of Beaumarchais wqre 
compared with the remaining papers 
of the deceased, and the testimony of 
the book-keepers. The complainant 
lost his suit, though he determined to 
renew it, and even to appeal to a 
higher court, encouraged by the per- 
severing Dormain. In the mean while, 
however, this higher court, the Parlia- 
ment, had ceased its functions. 

To obtain an absolute recognition, as 
a lady of court authority, and to force 
Choiseul to extremes, Madame du Barry 
demanded an acknowledgment at a 
grand audience. All the peers and cour- 
tiers assembled, for to be absent was 
considered an insult, and the only one 
who dared this was the fearless Conti. 
When the countess appeared, she was 
saluted by the king, who addressed 
her with all her titles, and compli- 
mented by Maupeau, Terray, and 
Aiguillon. Orleans was the first who 
kissed her hand, and called her, half 
ironically, "My cousin!" The hom- 
age of the princes and notabilities fol- 
lowed. Choiseul alone did not ap- 
proach, and was avoided by every one. 
Instead of taking advantage of this 
opportunity, and kissing the hand that 
humiliated him, he turned his back on 
the lady, and left. His fall was decided 
upon. On the very same day he was 
banished to Chanteloup by the king's 
command. Elevated by a woman, a 
woman degraded him ! But his dis- 
missal caused a great excitement. 
However criminal the intentions attrib- 
uted to him, his administration had 
been comparatively mild. 

The people in Paris crowded to re- 
ceive the exiled minister, the "members 
of the Parliament hastened to assure 
him of their sympathy, and his fall 



was turned into an ovation, to spite 
the favorite ; for, to aim a direct blow 
at the nation, Aiguillon was made min- 
ister; who had been condemned to 
death by the high courts of justice, 
while Tolendal's head fell, because he 
had at least been hotlest in India — an 
injustice of which the brilliant memo- 
rial of his young son Lally (published 
from the Pigeonnier), was a sad com- 
mentary. The Board of Censure be- 
came really intolerable. The Buke de 
Brissac was made commandant of 
Paris; his son, commandant of Ver- 
sailles; for they were amorous rivals 
of the king. The capital was burdened 
by an unmannerly and menacing sol- 
diery, by patrols of various kinds, and 
their incessant demands upon the citi- 
zens. Alas, the rule of Madame de 
Pompadour appeared as a golden 'a je ! 
"I hate you more than I love my 
pleasures 1" La Blache once said to 
Beaumarchais, on leaving the HStel 
Bourbon on the mornitig of that un- 
fortunate audience. For years he had 
bridled his hatred for the sake of 
Terray and Diana de Ventadour, as 
well as for his inheritance of Duver- 
ney's fortune, and the wish of Orleans ; 
but this had only increased Ms aver- 
sion, so that it became a disease, and 
his vengeance an unforgotten idea, 
urging him to its dark fulfilment. 
When, by the enormous wealth left 
him, he- became independent of his 
wife and father-in-law, and had the 
means to satisfy all his desires, at the 
same time that his party were gaining 
the upper hand, he had recourse to 
a lawsuit to harm his old opponent. 
He brought his complaiat, assisted by 
the crafty Dormain, to the second tri- 
bunal, producmg the books and some 
accounts of Duverney, by which, 
strangely enough, it seemed proved 
that Caron owed the sum stated. 
Th^s was too much. Beaumarchais 
had remained in the background, and 
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employed his lawyer, Gudin de la 
Brvmellerie,. to plead for him ; but now 
he appeared himself, and led his ene- 
mies into repeated contradictions, end- 
ing his speech thus: "These are the 
facts, judges, founded on testimony 
and the contradictions of the adverse 
parties. The result of this investiga- 
tion is, that a count, a man of the old- 
est and highest nobility, has permitted 
his hatred to blind and mislead him, 
and to endeavor to reverse a decision 
by means of false documents, hnown 
to Mm as sicch. The first result ought 
to have convinced him of the weakness 
of his cause. It is not necessary to say 
more; the case speaks for itself. But 
I may remark, gentlemen, that I have 
no other tribunal to vindicate me at 
this moment. The administration of 
justice is with you. Neither I nor 
my accuser can appeal to the Parlia- 
ment ; they have laid aside the sword 
and scales, for equity has forsaken the 
earth ! However insigniflcent my cause 
may be in comparison with that of the 
whole country, it will at least be an 
example that justice has yet one altar 
in France ! " 

The judges consulted, and Count 
Palcoz de la Blache was again defeated. 
He was beside himself, and about to 
give rude utterance to his anger, when 
Dormain his lawyer seized him by the 
arm and brought him to his senses. 

" While demanding your indulgence 
for the excitement of my noble client," 
said Dormain, " I have the honor to 
announce to you that he does not rec- 
ognize your court as the highest tribu- 
nal, and that his grounds of litigation 
against the accused are by no means ex- 
hausted. The Parliament wUl decide 
the case, and I ask a return of the docu- 
ments." 

"That cannot be granted," replied 
the presiding judge. " If you wish so 
to appeal, the Chltelet has no objection. 
We announce to you, however, count. 



that if the Parliament do not receive 
your complaint within six months, and 
demand from us the papers relative to 
it, the sentence rendered to-day becomes 
valid, and the officer of this court will 
receive orders to collect the costs of this 
suit from you. Count Falooz de la 
Blache I " 

The case was as good as ended, for 
the Parliament could listen to no ap- 
peal, so that the decision of the ChSte- 
let was to be executed in six months. 
With a light heart Beaumarchais re- 
turned home, embraced his Susanna 
laughingly, and related to her and Ma- 
dame de Piron the last session of the 
judges and the disappointment and im- 
potent malice of the count. 

"God be praised," said Susanna, 
" that this matter is settled I I do not 
fear the Parliament in case of any sub- 
sequent process. The gentlemen of the 
red robe know the count's party too 
well, and hate the administration too 
much, so that his appeal would do him 
no good." 

" If it really comes to that," replied 
Caron, " I can give the Prince de Conti, 
Malesherbes, and their friends, the facts 
of the case beforehand." 

" How unfounded were all your fears, 
dear friend 1 " said Madame de Piron, 
smilingly touching Susanna's shoulder. 
— " Thft is the result of borrowing 
trouble. Be cheerful, confide in the 
caution of your husband, who has so 
oftenproved himself equal to all emer- 
gencies, and let us laugh at the storms 
that rage without. You require diver- 
sion and a change of scene. When your 
husband is away, you hang your head 
like a flower languishing for the sun. 
Why do you not give one of those 
charming little suppers, when we used 
to be so merry with Morelly, Male- 
sherbes, D'Aumont, and other old 
friends ? " 

"Our old friends are scattered or 
dead," replied Susanna. 
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" The death of the dauphin dispersed 
us all; and eachi of us is borne far 
apart from each, other in the whirl of 
destiny. But you are right, madame, 
if death has taken old friends, life has 
given us new ones. I am. expecting the 
Prince de Nassau; Malesherbes must 
find a moment's leisure for us, and 
though Father Morelly has attached 
himself to the extreme fancies of Lally 
and Condorcet, the times are so 
wretched he would be glad of a re- 
newal of former thought and hope. I 
really feel a desire for some change ! " 

" My dear husband,' that is a good 
idea. Let us ask them to come to- 
night. Each will have something to 
say, and thus we may revive a little of 
our animation ; and when the prince 
arrives he will have much to tell us. I 
see already that more cheerful days are 
dawning for us.'' 

"So I hope, Susie. We need not 
fear Lally and Condorcet's maxims, 
either. The former has gained renown 
by his memorials ; the latter, a seat in 
the Academy, and however misan- 
thropic a man may be, honor and office 
make him milder. To render our cir- 
cle complete, I will at once invite Dide- 
rot and D'Alembert, personally." 

"Then, dear chevalifere, we must im- 
mediately go to work at our invita- 
tions and make out a bill of fai*." 

" "While I hunt up D'Alembert.'" Ca- 
ron took his hat, kissed Susanna's hand, 
and hastened away. 

Beaumarchais passed through the 
Eue des Pauconniers, in order to reach 
the Eue d'Autoine. As he was about 
to cross Barrcz Street, an old coach in 
the form of a dark, ungainly leather 
box, surrounded by mounted police, 
slowly passed him. Its destination was 
well known to all Parisians. " A vic- 
tim of oppression is wanted ! Some 
poor feUow who has disturbed the rest 
of the ' Angel ' or her companions ! " he 
murmured, and continued his way.\ 



" That is the official wagon of the Bas- 
tile," laughed a laborer ; " it will drive 
till some bright day we place the police 
officers themselves within it ! " Caron 
did not notice that the coach stopped, 
for he was occupied with pleasant 
thoughts, believing that Nassau must 
now be on his way back. He was 
soon, however, awakened from his rev- 
erie by the trotting of horses, and by 
voices shouting, "Arrest him in the 
name of the law! " Suddenly a police- 
man rode close up, turning his horse so 
that it stood before Beaumarchais. 
" Halt ! " thundered the officer. 

" Tou mistake me for some one else, 
sir." 

" We shall soon see. What is your 
name ? " 

" Caron de Beaumarchais.'' 

" Then it is all light.' Here he is ! " 
The crowd pressed closer, and the car- 
riage advanced. 

" But what warrant have you to ar- 
rest me ? " exclaimed Caron. 

" Our horses, as you see, are warrant 
enough. Why did you run away ? We 
would prefer to take you most respect- 
fully out of your golden nest. But 
here is the lieutenant himself." 

The coach stopped, and M. de Sar- 
tines, lieutenant of police, alighted, 
followed by Dormain, La Blacbe's law- 
yer. "There he is," said the latter, 
mockingly. "Take our bird to his 
cage." 

" Oh, I know bim ; we are old friends, 
M. Beaumarchais, are we not? You 
are no more at court, and can no longer 
insult magistrates ! " 

" Spare your witticisms, sir ! Tou 
cannot arrest me without a warrant. I 
take these citizens as witnesses. Besides, 
I wish to know of what I am accused, 
and what Lawyer Dormain has to do 
with it."' 

" I see you know Ihe forms," said 
Sartines, sarcastically. " Here is the 
order of Minister Manpeau. You are 
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accused of having charged Count de la 
Blache with falsifying during a lawsuit 
at the Chatelet." 
"I did not! I—" 
" Seize himf he will have time enough 
for the exercise of his memory. The 
Bastile has long been waiting for you. 
Not another word, or we shall use the 
gag. You are a slanderer, a disturber 
of the peace, and an intriguer, and we 
are only spoiling your trade, that is 
all." 

Beaumarchais botsred his head and 
suppressed his anger. It was useless 
to talk with such persons. He en- 
tered the coach without reply. Sar- 
tines took a seat beside him. The 
people hooted the police, and the 
street-boys threw mud at them. On 
they drove toward the Bastile. The 
outer gate quickly opened, both draw- 
bridges fell Commandant de Launay 
with his officers received the prisoner, 
Sartines delivered the warrant, the 
commandant put a red mark on it, and 
turned to a savage-looking fellow who 
stood near, playing with a bunch of 
keys. 

" Santerre, take the prisoner Beau- 
marchais to the fourth tower. No. 70. 
You may treat him well." 

" Very good ! " said the jailer, seizing 
Oaron by the collar, " We treat all our 
guests well. Come, my boy 1 " 

Beaumarchais was taken to a cell 
almost under the roof. " Am I to enter 
this stifling hole ? " 

" No objections, forward ! " San- 
terre pushed Beaumarchais before him. 
" You ought to be glad of your loca- 
tion. This is one of our best lodgings ; 
undergrovmd you would have no pros- 
pect." 

" That is very philosophic, my friend. 
I thank you for your sincerity — take 
these ten francs." 

" Hem ! Is that the amount for your 
week's board ? " 

" No, my good fellow ; it is for you. 



As on going out, however, I did not 
anticipate the honor of a visit to the 
Bastile, I have not enough money with 
me. If you wish to earn ten more 
francs, go to my residence and take a 
note to my wife." 

" I will do it this afternoon, after the 
second round." 

•' I see you seem worse than you are. 
How long have you had your oflS.ce ? " 

" My father had it before me. I was 
bom in the Bastile." 

" No wonder that you are unac- 
quainted with liberty, and gentleness of 
conduct. Have you a family ? " 

"I should like to beat out your 
brains for that question ! Do you 
think I want children to grow gray 
like me in such a place as this 3 " 

" Santerre, perhaps I can do some- 
thing for you when I am free again. 
Bring me writing-materials." 

" Ha ! ha ! " , Santerre turned to the 
door. " Oh, how many have told me 
that ! Those who were liberated for- 
got me ; those who did not, died here. 
In the Bastile there is no memory 1 " 
The ponderous door closed with a great 
noise, and the bolts were fastened. 
Caron, almost deprived of his reason, 
threw himself down on his litter of 
dirty straw. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A FEUDAL EIGHT. 

Beatmakchais, an inmate of the 
Bastile, the most fearful of all state 
prisons, with no friend near to succor 
him, in the power of an enemy who 
now had time and opportunity to 
wreak his vengeance, and knowing Su- 
sanna defenceless, did not, however, 
abandon himself to violent grief or 
deceptive hope. His first business was 
to discover some influence which might 
be employed against the man who had , 
brought him into his present condition. 
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and to choose the safest means of de- 
liverance, as well as the protection of 
his wife from persecution. He had no 
one on whose sympathy and assistance 
he could at all rely, but Santerre, the 
jailer. Caron wrote to Susanna, en- 
closing in the letter the key to his sec- 
retary, which he always carried with 
him. His wife was to he the instru- 
ment of releasing him — the woman who 
in other days had shown her fidelity, 
decision, and strength of mind. He 
placed in her power the only means at 
present at his command, with the firm 
conviction that her love and anxiety 
would induce her to make every effort 
in his behalf. About five o'clock in 
the afternoon Santerre appeared. 

"Well, my bird, how do you like 
yom- cage ? " 

" Open it, and I wiU answer you." 

"Ah, do you take me for a madman? 
But there are about a dozen iron gates 
between you and the street. Since the 
day of its structure no one has, escaped 
from this prison ! " 

" I was not thinking of any thing of 
the kind. I wish to be liberated le- 
gally, and wUl soon be free, if you will 
have the kindness to take this letter to 
my wife." 

"I have reflected since this morn- 
ing," and Santerre laughed maliciously. 
" Why should I endeavor to release any 
one ? Ko one cares for me 1 My only 
pleasure consists in seeing persons like 
you struggle against your imprison- 
ment, especially when they are very 
rich and of rank. You said something 
about philosophers this morning. We 
have had several here, and from them 
I have learned what I am to believe 
and hope." 

" Be so kind, SanteiTe, as to tell me 
your philosophy ; one can learn even in 
the Bastile." 

"If I were beyond these walls or be- 
fore the commandant, I would take 
care in uttering what I think, and I 



would' perhaps deny what I did say, 
and on my otQcial oath too." 

"Then you consider an oath noth- 
ing, though you took it in the presence 
of God, and in view of 'eternal judg- 
ment ? " 

" Ha ! ha ! that is ju,st the point I 
What kind of oath is that which a man 
takes to torment his fellow-creatures ? 
It is well that I believe no Deity exists. 
With our last pulsation life ceases, and 
we are as if we had never been. A 
priest was once imprisoned here who 
clearly proved this to me. He was 
taken to some other place, Bic§tre, I 
think ; for he acted strangely, as if he 
were insane. I believe the fellow pre- 
tended madness. If there were a ruhng 
Providence, could there exist kings 
that impoverish the land, as caterpil- 
lars a tree ? And, on the other hand, 
beggars, who do not know where to 
find a crust of bread ; or persons like 
myself, who are treated as brutes, unless 
they are even more cruel to their pris- 
oners ? Patience and money can effect 
every thing. Human flesh is the com- 
monest article in the country, and we 
are all bondsmen unless we have a coat- 
of-arras! What a Creator that mast 
be, who has made us all so miserable I 
What is the world ? A herd of beasts, 
The larger are the worst, the smaller 
are intended for their prey ! " 

" If you were one of the larger beasts 
would you be as savage ? Santerre, I 
believe not. I am sm-e you have a 
heart, and if you were happy yourself, 
you would not find pleasure in render- 
ing your feUow-creatures miserable." 

"Heart? Why, yes! I have such 
a thing, which indeed often causes me 
sleepless nights and makes me weep ; 
but I drown it in brandy 1 It is a folly, 
and the only fault I have. — Happy ! I 
cannot say whether I would be differ- 
ent, for I know nothing of happiness ! " 

"But I can give it you ! Ton will 
take this letter to my wife, and receive 
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a thousand francs for it; you could 
then leave this place, enter some re- 
spectable business, and marry." Beaij- 
mafchais looked piercingly at the jailer, 
who was walldng up and down, sigh- 
ing, and in apparent anxiety. 

' " And why would you wish to estab- 
lish me ia business ? " 

" Only to prove to you that you are 
no brute, and that your 'degraded views 
are false." 

" Oh, I would like to risk it ! No, 
no ! I might become more tyrannical. 
Here in prison, dreading the whip, I 
have just a tolerable existence, and no 
more. I do not know whether life be- 
yond these walls would suit me. My 
father and mother were incendiaries; 
they behaved pretty well in prison, and 
were made jailers; my birth vouches 
for my propensities ! " 

" Fie, who would think so meanly of 
himself? '"Would it not be better if 
you turned the bad name of your pa- 
rents into a good- one ? If people said : 
' No poor man passes the house of the 
rich M. Santerre, without receiving 
something! He has a heart for the 
poor, and despises the nobility ! ' " 

"That would be well! But, how 
would you accomplish this ? Are you 
so wealthy?" 

"Perhaps." 

"But why would you throw away 
your money on me ? It will cost much, 
I should think." 

"Well, I would get you to learn a 
trade, and finally to become your own 
master. If you are industrious, I would 
lend you money. You might make a 
fortune, and — " 

"Hem! Sir, I did not think that 
there were such good men — " 

" Brutes, you mean ! " 

"No. You would make a man of 
me, and I would have to regard others 
like myself. Yet who will marry the 
son of the incendiary Santerre; who 
will be his friend ? Even had I money. 



I would not be released from the Bas- 
tile, for I come from an evil stock, and 
the police would always be on my 
track, right or wrong." 

" Why, you have never committed a 
crime I " 

" But my parents did, and it always 
clings to a man. However, give me 
your letter; I will take it without a 
reward, because — " the jailer turned 
away. 

" Well — ^because what ? " 

" Because you are no brute, sir ! " 
Santerre's voice quivered with sudden 
emotion, and he hastily departed. 

Susanna, who had cheerfully parted 
from her husband, and, tranquillized 
as to the result of the lawsuit, had no 
presentiment that any misfortune had 
happened, was giving directions with 
Madame de Piron for the supper that 
was to reunite their old friends. Go- 
mez was sent with the invitations ; the 
chevaUfere took the carriage of Beau- 
marchais to pay a few visits, while Su- 
sie with her maid Minette was busily 
engaged in making preparations for the 
evening's entertainment. The haU bell 
rang. 

" Ah, my husband has returned early 
Quick, open the door ! " 

Minette left, and returned immedi- 
ately. " It is not M. de Beaumarchais, 
but two gentlemen, apparently of 
quality, who wish to give you some 
special information." 

"Me? Two strangers? Have you 
inquired their names ? " 

"No, gracious lady. As I was ex- 
pecting the master, I opened hastily. 
They entered without ceremony, and 
were so urgent that I took no time to 
ask questions." 

" How awkward to let in people 
when we are alone! Since I cannot 
avoid it, admit the gentlemen ; remain, 
however, in the hall, in case I should 
ling for you." 

Minette again left the room. Some 
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words were exchanged "in the anteroom, 
the door opened, and, to the terror of 
Susanna, Count Falcoz de la Blache and 
Batyl appeared. 

" Sir, what do you want ? My hus- 
band is not at home, and I — " 

"I know that, my charrning little 
friend. He is well taken care of, and 
will not soon return." 

" Not retufn ? Minette ! " Susie was 
about to take up the bell. The count 
quickly seized her hand; Batyl bolted 
the door, and put the beU into his pock- 
et. "This is a premeditated attack, 
count I If you do not at once release 
me, I shall call my servants, who are 
near.'' 

" We know better. Madame de Piron 
has driven out, your valet Gomez is 
also away, and the maid not very for- 
midable. If you make an alarm, our 
tSte-drtSte will be variously interpreted, 
and you will not have liberated your 
husband from prison." 

" My husband from prison ! " cried 
Susanna, trembling. " Count, I know 
too w'ell that your lawsuit ended in our 
favor; you cannot induce me to believe 
your falsehood." 

" Falsehood ? How can you believe 
I would approach you unless my threat 
were serious 2 Be assured he is a cap- 
tive, and for a longer period than will 
please him. I have come io make your 
time pass agreeably." 

The poor lady almost fainted, but 
her determination, arising from an in- 
stinctive fear of extreme peril, gave her 
strength to resist. She felt greater pres- 
ence of mind than ever before. She 
considered that Madame de Piron, Go- 
mez, and her husband, could not remain 
away much longer; that assistance 
must come, if she could only delay her 
oppressor without irritating him too 
much. " You have well selected your 
opportunity to execute your revenge. 
As you do not scorn, though a noble- 
man, to take advantage of my defence- 



less position, I suppose I must listen to . 
you." 

"That is right, my fair opponent 
capitulates ! " La Blache released her 
hand. " Be kind enough to take a seat 
near me on this sofa, that I may explain 
myself." 

Feeling herself free, Susanna rushed 
to the window, saying bitterly : " I can 
stand here, count, and hear your con- 
versation. If you dare to lessen the 
distance between us, I shall call on the 
passers-by for aid ! You are the op- 
pressor of a defenceless woman ; you 
may be her assassin — a proud triumph 
of your courage ! " 

"You are really so lovely in your 
anger, little lady that I feel disposed to 
ruffle your temper still more. But, 
fear nothing, such a victory does not 
suit me. I wish to have the pleasure 
of seeing those lips appeal to me — ^those 
blue eyes ask me for mercy ! I will 
force you to bow at my feet as a slave ; 
that is much more interesting, and will 
become you better." 

'' I have nothing to answer." 

"Nothing? Very well; listen. My 
aversion for Beaumarchais is as old as 
my — my love for you. Perhaps I might 
have forgotten that, and the insults he 
has heaped on me, if he had not ruined 
my position afcourt, rascal as he is, but 
one too dangerous to escape exemplary 
punishment. I swore revenge, and to- 
day I hope to square accounts with 
him. You are as, pretty, as charming, 
ap you were twelve years ago — nay, 
more so — " 

"Count, cease such words; they, are 
more out of taste than you imagine." 

" You desire proofs of my love ? You 
may have them ! " 

" I would rather hear why you de- 
layed your conduct until to-day; such 
hatred seems incredible to me. You 
come only to gain some advantage in 
reference to the lawsuit." 

" Very business-like, madame ; but I 
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hope to prove to you the contrary. 
Hatred never dies 1 " 

"Then you were only deterred by 
feaiM" 

" It is unnecessary to talk of that. 
The principal reason for my patience is, 
that I waited until I was sure of my 
enemy. The lawsuit was only a means." 

" You lost it in two courts." 

" But I shall gain it in the third — ^the 
Parliament. As M. Beaumarchais was 
so kind as to accuse me to-day, in open 
court, of forgery, I have sent him to 
the BastUe by a lettre de cachet ; and 
there he may remain as long as I please, 
and reflect, on the foUy of injuring the 
reputation of persons of quality, unless 
you resolve to purchase his freedom." 

" Since when did hatred seU its vic- 
tim 1 You do not seem quite sure of 
your retaliation." 

" Perhaps only too much so, and it is 
an act of generosity if I offer you a 
compromise — ^perhaps it is a weakness ; 
but I like to be accommodating with 
your tender sex 1 You were my first 
love, and that a man never forgets. 
Beaumarchais became my rival, he 
withdrew you from my possession; I 
shall therefore be contented if I can, 
after all, out-rival him." 

"You really tempt me to ask how 
you intend to do that ? " 

"I will liberate your husband, and 
refrain fi-om all further judiciary pro- 
ceedings — I will even pay him one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand francs as 
damages, if you wiU accompany me. 
My carriage is in attendance. An in- 
come of twenty thousand francs and a 
landed estate, will soon make you for- 
get that you ever belonged to a watch- 
maker and a vulgar spy." 

Susanna laughed mockingly. " How 

small must be your understanding, if 

you expect to succeed in such a manner. 

It is too amusing to permit me to give 

■full expression to my contempt." 

La Blache sprang up, his countenance 



glowing with "anger. " Ah, well, ma- 
dame I You do not believe that Beau- 
marchais is incarcerated — you find my 
proposition, my love, ridiculous 1 But 
I will forget indignities that a person 
of low birth like yourself cannot com- 
prehend I Do you know, vain puppet, 
who you are ? " 

" Now, sir, you have assumed your 
real character ! , Now you show your 
deep depravity, but I would rather 
have that than your forced and false 
flattery. Not a step nearer, or — " She 
raised the window. 

"Do not trouble yourself. When I 
want you I can have you. You do not 
believe me ? WeU, wait for your hus- 
band. Let me, however, give you some 
information. You were born in Passy 
on my estate, an illegitimate child of 
one of my bondwomen, raised by my 
uncle at Garnier's house, on account of 
a mere whim of his. You could not 
marry without his consent or mine, for 
you belong to me, on whom I intend to 
assert the rights of a master ! I shall 
reclaim you through the police, delight 
myself in your sufierings, and then let 
you go as a dishonored and degraded 
wretch. That is my revenge, and I 
have the law on my side. Even if you 
are possessed of piillions, you will al- 
ways remain the runaway peasant-girl 
of La Blache ! Think of all this until 
my return; you will find that M. de 
Sartines, lieutenant of poUce, is much 
less gallant than I am ! " — He made a 
sign to Batyl, who unlocked the door, 
and both departed. 

When Minette, anxious on account 
of the violence of the conversation, 
hastened toward her mistress, she found 
her senseless on the floor near the win- 
dow. Susanna at length awoke to a 
consciousness of her condition. Her 
servants were faithful, but were not 
suited for confidantes or advisers. From 
the bold and taunting threats of the 
count, she understood too well that 
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Caron must be in the Bastile. She did 
not comprehend all the rights the lord 
of a manor had over his bondwomen ; 
but she never doubted that by birth she 
belonged to her -worst and bitterest 
enemy, and that her honor and her 
conjugal peace were endangered. She 
thought of flight, but rejected it as 
foolish. Whither could she go ? The 
arm of public authority could reach her 
everywhere. She was recalled from 
this painful uncertainty between anxiety 
and hope by Gomez, who had just re- 
turned, and announced a jailer from the 
Bastile. 

" Quick ! — admit him ! Merciless 
Heaven, he brings the assurance of my 
husband's imprisonment ! " 

" The master imprisoned ? " ex- 
claimed Gomez, and he hastened away. 
The colossal frame of Santerre, with 
his savage face, made Susanna shud- 
der. 

" You bring tidings of ray unfortu- 
nate husband ! " 

When the jailer saw the lady and the 
splendor of the apartments, he took: off 
his fur cap. "Yes, madame, or gra- 
cious lady (one of my, class has not 
much manners) ; yes, your husband is 
in the Bastile." , 

" What has he done, and when will 
he be free again ? " 

" The commandant de Launay alone 
can tell you that ! — Be free I Madame, 
that is not so easy from the Bastile. 
Here is a letter, and I am to wait for an 
answer. You have half an hour; I 
must not remain longer." 

"A thousand thanks! Do all you 
can to ameliorate his distress ; I will 
reward you. Take care of him, that 
God may in future have mercy on 
you ! " 

" Bead, madame. Let me be torn to 
pieces by horses, as Damiens was, if I do 
not do my utmost I " 

Susanna went to the window, opened 
the letter, and read : " My dear, dear 



wife— rl have no time to enter into ex- 
planations or complaints about the 
misfortune that has just befallen us. 
You have been with me in evil as well 
as good days ; and when I tell you that 
you alone can save me, you will be 
strong and fulfil my wishes. If our 
enemies cannot break our courage, 
they are conquered, not we ! I enclose 
the key to ,my secretary : send me by 
Santerre four hundred louis d'ors, which 
you will find i» the left drawer. He 
is honest, and I have promised to be 
his friend when I am at liberty. Make 
him a present. of a thousand francs, for 
he is of importance, and will do all he 
can for me. I fear that La Blache will 
profit by my captivity to intimidate 
you; perhaps strangers will force 
themselves upon you, but — le on pour 
guard! The documents pertaining 
to your birth, that I so long concealed 
from you, can alone save us. At the 
back of the middle drawer you wiU 
find a knob — press it, and you will dis- 
cover a secret receptacle enclosing a 
small iron casket; it contains- the pa- 
pers, the key is in the lock. If you 
wish to add to the horror of these days 
and satisfy- your curiosity, look at 
them ; of course, I cannot prevent you. 
But ypu must immediately take the 
box to Prince de Conti and relate the 
whole matter to him. I never accused 
La Blache of forgery, as the records of 
the ChStelet and the testimony of Bru- 
neUerie, my lawyer, will prove. The 
prince can free me and protect you ; he 
will do so -without being reminded of 
the deceased dauphin. Show him 
this letter. Lose not a moment. 
Write me an answer, and hasten to 
Conti Do not weep j be strong, my 
darling wife. The malevolence of the 
whole world cannot destroy cm' love. 
Farewell ! ' 

" Your faithful Beaumakchais." 

Susanna began to read with sobs; 
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but as she continued she beqame more 
composed. Her husband's spirit seemed 
to take possession of her and rouse her 
energy. Notwithstanding her terror of 
La Blache, she felt some consolation, 
and, -writing to Beaumarchais, imparled 
tq him a knowledge of the scene be- 
tween her and the count, assured her 
husband of her courage, and that, his 
orders should be punctually obeyed. 
She delivered her letter, with the louis 
d'ors, to Santerre. ' 

" My friend, my husband tells me you 
are poor and unhappy, and he . will 
improve your circumstances as soon as 
he is at liberty. Do not doubt but he 
will redeem his promise. Take these 
thousand francs as a present, and re- 
member that you will ameliorate the 
distress of fL solitary woman if you are 
kind to her husband." 

" Blessed saints, madame, I will do 
that ! " cried Santerre, with emotion. 
"Tour husband says he will make a 
man of me. If I am now only a poor 
down-trodden cur, I know how to be 
faithful! Oh, madame, I will earn 
these thousand francs ; farewell ! " He 
took the soft hand of Susie, pressed it 
to his breast, and then bowed and de- 
parted. 

"Gomez,'? said Susanna, "remain in 
the anteroom and admit no one. When 
Madame de Piron returns, ask her to 
come to me ; I must wait on his royal 
highness Prince de Conti.'^ She was 
alone. Wjith trembling hands she 
opened the concealed drawer and drew 
forth the casket, hesitatiug whether to 
open it and reveal her origin, though 
against the express warning of Caron. 
But had not La Blache told her she 
was his bondwoman 1 Might not the 
knowledge the papers contained be of 
the utmost importance to her at this 
moment ? Should she remain in igno- 
rance of their contents, though Conti 
was to be put in possession of the se- 
cret? She opened the box, read the 
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papers hastily, and exclaimed in joyful 
surprise; "Heaven be praised, I am 
no bondmaid en, nor subject to the base 
La Blache ! I am the daughter of the 
Marchioness Diana de Ventadour and 
of the Abbs Terray, the minister 1" 
Suddenly she continued : " And this 
woman, whose hypocritical piety, 
power, and alliance with the Jesuits 
and th'e Orleans, Caron so often men- 
tioned, is my mother, who bought my 
husband's silence with five hundred 
thousand francs ! My father is the most 
evil-minded and godless man in exist- 
ence ; my mother, a heartless intriguer, 
concealing her iniquity by a religious ex- 
terior. She hates me because she bore 
me, and will annihilate me when her 
disgrace is made public. O Caron, you 
were right 1 It is misery to know what 
should ever remain a mystery. My lips 
shall never speak of it ! " She returned 
the papers to the casket, and placed it 
in her reticule, with the letter from 
Beaumarchais. " To Conti — I must be 
in advance of them all ! " She rang the 
beU. 

At this moment Madame de Piron 
appeared : " Good heavens, what have 
I heard! Is it true? Yoxir hus- 
band—" 

" Is lost, unless I wait immediately 
on the Prince de Conti. Accompany 
me. — Not another word ! Gomez will 
attend us." Susanna ordered Minette to 
bring her cloak and hat, locked her- 
husband's secretary, and hid the key in 
her bosom. She was preparing her- 
self for her drive, when Gomez rushed 
in. 

" The Police-Lieutenant de Sartines, 
his myrmidons, and Count de la Blache, 
are at the door ! " The valet hastened 
away again across the terrace. 

The distressed woman rang her 
hands despairingly. " Must I then suf- 
fer all that can degrade a woman? Is 
there no way of escaping an act of 
barbarism, for which language has no 
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word, reason no conception? Have 
mercy, O jny God, and let; me not 
lay violent hands on myself i " 

" Dear friend I " said Madame de 
Piron, taking Susie's hand, "do not 
lose confidence in the justice of Heaven. 
I shall not leaye you ; only tell me -what 
-these persons want, and — Oh, too late," 
she added in a lower voice, " here they 
are ! " She pressed ier pale Mend in 
her arms. 

Sartines, La Blache, and the .ofBcials, 
now entered. " Which of these is it, 
count ? " 

" The younger, of course ! Surely 
you give me credit for some discrimi- 
nation and taste ? " 

" Do jou call yourself Madame Beau- 
marchais ? " 

" I am the wife of Oaron de Beau- 
marchais." 

" Very well 1 Tou are the same he 
abducted from Passy, in 1755, where 
you were nurtured, at the expense of 
the lord of the manor, by the steward 
Gamier, and were known as the illegiti- 
mate daughter of the laborer Gomart 
and of the bondwoman Nini Falou. 
You are, consequently, the serf of 
Count de la Blache; you ran away and 
are playing the part of a lady-^a posi- 
tion that does not belong to you. Tou 
will obey your master in every respect; 
and these people will take you to Passy, 
where the count will detain ypu as long 
as he pleases, or dismiss you, as it may 
suit him. Neither the Parliament nor 
the philosophers have yet abolished the 
old laws and prerogatives of thePrench 
nobility." 

" Be of good cheer, my dear," added 
La Blache, "I will accompany you. 
You shall be well treated." 

" M. Lieutenant I " exclaimed Madame 
de Piron, stepping in front of Susannjl, 
" in my veins flows as noble blood as in 
yours, and I will not suffer this inhu- 
manity. "Whatever pretensions that 
count may make to a lady I call my 



fnend, ha may prove them in a court of 
justice ! You shall not drag a woman 
from my roof who lives respected by 
the world, and whose husband enjoyed 
the favor of the most illustrious per- 
sons ; nor shall you violate the hospi- 
tality of my house ! I have influence 
enough to prevent that, at least 1 " 

',' Madame, you trouble yonrself 
needlessly. If M. BeaumarchaiS were 
the nabob of India, he could.not erase 
the blot defaming the birth of his wife ! 
She is a woman over whom Count de 
la Blache has all the rights of a lord of 
the manor. He need call on no tribu- 
nal, for he is the judge in his own ter- 
ritory, whose power I must respect. — 
Accompany us, therefore," turning to 
Susanna, "or worse treatment may sub- 
due you ! " 

" I will not ! His pretences are false. 
I decide solemnly, and can prove it, 
that I was not born on the territory of 
the count, nor do I belong to his serfs ! 
I swear to the truth of this ! " 

" Oaths are of no consecLuence in such 
matters — ^the documents only are neces- 
sary. Who, then, are your parents ? " 

"Well, Heaven pardon me for re- 
vealing them ! " exclaimed Susanna, 
frightened. , "I am the daughter of 
the Marchioness de Ventadour and the 
Abbg Terray 1 I was brought by M. 
Duverney from the XJrsuline Convent 
to Passy, when only a few weeks old I " 

Sartines and La Blache stepped back 
in the utmost astonishment, while the 
chevalifere uttered a terrified exclama- 
tion. 

"Whatl" cried La Blachs. "The 
daughter of Terray and the marchion- 
ess ? " 

Sartines cast a curious glance on La 
Blache. " Well,'my beauty, better and 
better I Even if the count had no 
claims on you, you have insulted a ser- 
vant of God, and done dishonor to an 
old aristocratic house ; I shall impiison 
you in the Salpetrifere 1— ^Here, men, 
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seize her ! " He rudely pushed the la- 
dies apart, and several of the officials 
caught Susanna, who soreamed wUdly, 
and sought to elude their grasp. The 
lieutenant was suddenly thrown to the 
ground, and two officers and several 
dragoons of the queen's regiment re- 
leased Caron's'wife. 

" He that moves is a dead man I " 
thundered the voice of Nassau, who 
stood with a drawn sword in the mid- 
dle of the apartment. 

Sartines rose, and advanced toward 
the liberator. "And what audacious 
intruder dares to restrain judicial — " 

"Prince Otto von Kassau-Siegen, M. 
Policeman — that is my name, and I 
command you to depart with your at- 
tendants, or I wiU lead you a dance such 
as na Paris bailiff ever performed be- 
fore. — Comrades, draw I If you leave 
not the field in two minutes, your blood 
be on your head 1 " 

"That is unusual gallantry," said 
Sartines, bitterly, "whose object is a 
woman with whom you are imac- 
quainted. This Susanna Beaumar- 
chais is a runaway bondwoman from 
the estate of the Count, de la Blache, 
who demands his rights through the 
guardians of the public law." 

"You are no guardian, but a crimi- 
nal, morally and legally ! I swear by a 
nobleman's honor that this poor lady, 
whom I recognize as the virtuous wife 
of my friend Caron de Beaumarchais, 
shall not be subject to your violence, 
nor to that of this so-called count, who 
is the greatest scoundrel on God's 
earth! He had the husband incarce- 
rated in order to dishonor the wife, but 
I win engrave his jus primce noctis on 
his back, and in such away that a gal- 
ley-slave shall be a happy man in com- 
parison with him, if he ever dares raise 
his eyes again toward this lady ! — ^For- 
ward, dragoons ! " 

" Hold, your highness ! " cried Sar- 
tines, " do not insult me ; I wear the 



king's coat. I vrill go, but to insist on 
my right by means of his excellency 
the minister." 

" Seek it from His Excellency Satan, 
who more probably is youp minister. 
You can inform me of your success at 
any time, and should M. de Maupeau 
share your views, I should be glad to 
take a walk with Mm." 

" We shall see about that, your 
highness 1 You take excessive liber- 
ties on account of your rank." 

"The king will understand this 
matter.'' Sartines, La Blache, and their 
attendants, withdrew. 

" O my noble prince I " said Susanna, 
weeping and offering him her hand, "I 
have to thank you for more than my 
life. Let us hasten to the Prince de 
Conti, he can and will save Beaumar- 
chais." 

"Calm yourself, dearest lady, I am 
near you. I will guard you like a 
brother. All that is possible shall be 
done to liberate your husband. Take 
courage I — Madame de Piron, accom- 
pany us to M. de Conti's." 

" In reference to the security of the 
ladies, prince," said one of tjie officers, 
" we could quarter our dragoons vrith 
the servants, after obtaining permission 
of our commander." 

" Excellent, Marquis d'Aliaga ; and I 
know that each of you dragoons feel, as 
well as the highest nobleman in France, 
that to protect a woman is the proudest 
privilege of brave soldiers." 

" Gentlemen, consider my house as 
your own I ".said Susanna. "The 
service you have rendered me cannot 
be fully rewarded, but public opLoion 
will bestow honor upon you." 

The officers bowed. " 1 vrill remain 
here, gracious lady," said D'Aliaga. 
"Lieutenant de Lorges will be kind 
enough to report to our chief." 

"Then, ladies, let us hasten to his 
royal highness," said Nassau. 

"Allow me first to send Gomez to 
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our lawyer, M. de Brunellerie, and ask 
Jiim to wait on Prince de Conti." Su- 
sanna gave the necessary instructions 
to the valet, while Madame ,de Piron 
ordered her servants to attend to the 
officers and await the Mends invited 
for the evening, acquainting them with 
what had transpired. Before they left, 
Susanna took a diamond cross from her 
hoBom. " Prince, do not fancy that I 
intend to reward you with this. You 
are too fai above me for that. But I 
hope you will regard it kindly if I 
offer you this trinket as a memorial of 
your conduct 1 It is liothing but a 
token of respect for French chivalry 
by a woman deUvered from the vilest 
persecution." 

" Dear lady, I accept it, and will ever 
remember the meaning of your costly 
gift. — ^Dragoons, you are witnesses ! 
Marquis, M. de Lorges, each of you, 
take one of these bars ; and the third 
is for you, brave Marmutore." Nassau 
separated the cross-pieces, giving three 
to his companions, and then accompa- 
nied Susanna and Madame de Piron to 
the carriage. 

After the departure of Nassau and 
the ladies, De Lorges stared at the 
marquis, as if awaking from a dream. 
" By Jove, this prince is like the magi- 
cian in a fairy tale ! He sails round the 
world, kills tigers, and, wherever his 
presence is, there is no lack of adven- 
ture. Tell me how all this has been 
done ! " 

" I was walking through the Rue des 
Ormes when an equipage 'drove from 
this house. It stopped, and I heard my 
name called. I turned and saw Nassau 
beckoning to me. ' To the baiTacks 
of the queen's dragoons, near the arse- 
nal ! ' he exclaimed, and we rapidly 
drove off. Without giving me time to 
speak, he said that he had arrived but 
an hour before, and was about to visit 
his friend Beaumarchais, to whom he 
was under many obligations. When 



he came to the h6tel he observed the 
police, and a servant to whom he was 
known informed him that Caron was 
in the Bastile, and his wife surrounded 
by the myrmidons of Sartines. Of 
course, he did not hesitate as to his 
duty. When wp reached our quarters, 
you were the first man we met. 

"'Ten dragoons, comrades, for a 
noble deed, andSiegenis your debtor ! ' 
cried the prince. In an instant the 
fellows were on their horses, and, with 
him at our head, we dashed along, to 
the great surprise of the pedestrians ! — 
But what do you say to this La Blache 
and his feudal right ? It will make a 
good parade anecdote ! " 

"No nobleman will associate with 
him again." 

" He can do nothing but challenge 
Nassau." 

"The prince had better order his 
groom to a duel with such a man. Good- 
by, good-by, D'Aliaga ; the commander 
will be delighted with the story ! " 

It was about eight o'clock in the 
evening. Terray (both minister and 
abbfi) was about to put on his cross of 
St. Louis, in order to attend a supper 
at Madame de Ventadour's, when the 
Prince de Oonti was announced. This 
unexpected honor startled hini joyfully, 
and, supposing the visit to have refer- 
ence to some political movement, he ' 
had the prince shown into his private 
cabinet. 

"The pleasure I feel, noble prince, 
at an honor — " 

"1 pray you, abbS, do not be too 
pleased. I come on business that is 
not altogether agreeable." 

" Is Paris iij disturbance ? " 

"It is sad enough that, .under your 
administration, you expect such a 
thing. Apropos, I believe you are ac- 
quainted with Caron de Beaumarchais." 

The minister was embarrassed. — 
" Soiaewhat ; I have heard he is an ad- 
venturer." 
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"Less so than you arel I think 
either you or M. de Maupeau has sent 
him to the Bastile." 

"Ah, yes, I remember 1 The man 
dared to accuse Count de la Blache of 
forgery before the Chatelet." 

" Count de la Blache is a forger, but 
it is false to say that M. de Beaumar- 
chais was so imprudent as to express 
this. He merely said that it was evi- 
dent the books of his deceased partner 
had been tampered with,' as to a debt 
due Beaumarchais." 

" I do not trouble myself about such 
suits, and am astonished, prince, that 
you come personally to me concerning 
such a trifle.'' 

"Are you surprised, abbS? WeU, 
then, you may also fear ! You will im- 
mediately dispatch a courier with a 
warrant of liberation for Beaumarchais, 
and take care that La Blache never 
again endangers the honor of this man, 
or his wife ; or, abbS, I shall make use 
of certain documents relating to an 
event in the Ursuline Convent. An 
atheistic priest and a lady of quality 
are the parents of a woman whose hus- 
band they hate, because he served the 
daupMn, and despises certain persons 
as much as I do. To-morrow morning 
Caron must be free, or, by my honor, 
you march from the ministerial chair 
into the penitentiary ! As yet the Par- 
liament stands ! It cannot cease more 
brilliantly than with your condemna- 
tion ! " His highness departed. 

Terray sank into his chair! as if an- 
nihilated. His perfumed wig fell to 
the floor, and he passed his hand over 
his hair, as if searchmg for the tonsure 
he had dishonored. He felt, more 
deeply than ever before, what a terri- 
ble reality is remorse. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

FIGAKO. 

The condition of Beaumarchais, 
when he received Susanna's letter 
through Santerre, and learned the con- 
duct of the count, w^s very deplorable. 
The only hope left him was, that Susie 
would immediately hasten with the 
casket to Conti, and place herself under 
his protection. He yra^ expecting his 
freedom every moment, but the ap- 
proaching evening increased his an- 
guish. Santerre came and went, and 
in his rough way spoke encouraging- 
ly. He seemed to have become milder 
since his return from Susanna. He 
was not avaricious — in fact, unac- 
quainted with the full value of the 
present he had received, and knew 
that it was diflBcult for him to make 
use of it ; but he found to his surprise 
that a promise made to him, the son 
of a criminal, had been kept — that a 
human being was really interested in 
him, and his heart was touched.* With 
the shyness and simplicity of a sl?ive, 
to whom the world beyond the prison 
walls was as a foreign country, he 
sought the advice of Beaumai'chais as 
to the best means of investing his treas- 
m-e. Caron was diverted and inter- 
ested in raising the hopes of another, 
though he himself was sb sad. At 
length, night came — night, the terror 
of the c!aptive, writhing in his agony, 
and haunted by feverish fantasies, 
Beaumaichais no longer counted the 
hours — only two thoughts burned in 
his brain : " Susanna in the power of 
La Blache, and himself a captive ! " 

The day was dawning when Caron 
was aroused by the sound of voices and 
jarring of doors. His cell was opened. 
Santerre entered, carrying a lantern. 

"Kise, sir, and hasten! The order 
has come for your liberation. Do not 
delay 1 I have known persons who 
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had a letter of deliverance in their 
pocket, but before they reached the 
open air, there was a new order of ar- 
rest." 

" Enough, my friend ! " Beaumar- 
chais sprang up and seized his hat. 
" Be assured that I will remember you. 
"We shall meet again ! " 

"I believe you, sir," replied San- 
terre, seizing Caron's hand. "I do 
not see, however, how I can ever 
repay you ; but yet it may be. Do 
not remain a moment longer." They 
hastened down, and across the inner 
court into the governor's office. De 
Launay announced to the prisoner that 
he was liberated by a nainisterial war- 
rant, and the official coach _ was ready 
to take him home. 

Beaumarchais signed his dismissal, 
and, accompanied by Santerre, entered 
the same leather box that had con- 
veyed him to the Bastile. He shook 
the jailer by the hand. The wheels 
rolled over the drawbridges, the fresh 
air fanned his face, and the grim pris- 
on was soon behind him as he was 
driven rapidly through the quiet streets 
toward his home. The H8tel Piron 
was before him, and a light burning in 
his chamber. As he alighted, the win- 
dow was opened. 

" Caron, dear Caron, is it you ? — have 
you indeed come ? " 

" Yes, I am coming ; I am free ! " 
He rushed through the ya»d, while 
Gomez, who had been on guard with 
two dragoons, threw back the gate ; 
Susanna ran to meet him, and husband 
and wife sank weeping into each other's 
arms. 

On the following morning, while Su- 
sanna, was relating all that had oc- 
curred, Nassau-Siegen came, bringing 
a note from Conti, in which Beaumar- 
chais and his wife were requested to 
com?to the H5tel Penthifevre, to be pre- 
sented to the Princess de Lamballe, 
In considerable excitement the three 



went to the mansion of the grand-ad- 
miral. 

While Nassau had been absent in 
the deserts of Africa, and Mile. I'Ange 
became the ruling genius of both king 
and country, a new set had entered the 
complicated scenes of court life, little 
calculated, notwithstanding their high 
position, to exert a very beneficial influ- 
ence. 

The young dauphin, formerly called 
Duke de Berri, was educated at Marly, 
by the Duke de Vaugyon ; and Ma- 
dame de St. Marsan obtained, by means 
of flatteries and plottings, the place of 
governess to the yoimg Princess' Elizar 
beth, and a partial control over Pro- 
vence and Artois. Vaugyon was hon- 
est but pedantic, and not suited to be 
the instructor of a future king ; he was 
capable of nothing but executing the 
plans of his former master, even to the 
point of exaggeration and caricature. 
Unfortunately, the dauphin was quiet, 
dull, and reserved, and tlie discipline 
to which he was subjected afiected him 
greatly. He was mentally inferior to 
his younger brothers, who were contin- 
ually brought before his mind as re- 
markable examples, thus increasing his 
natural timidity, and destroying his 
ambition. His heart lived in the dis- 
tant but enchanting dream of his child- 
hood, passed at Trianon ; and the sweet 
thoughts of love and hope that sancti- 
fled the memory of his parents, made 
the lad melancholy. Nevertheless, he 
was obstinate and determined on cer- 
tain points. Whenever he said, " My 
deceased father did this, or had such a 
habit," it was useless to resist him, so 
that his will was at length obeyed 
without contradiction. The intelli- 
gence that it was arranged for him to 
marry Marie Antoiaette, the dauphin 
received as a command which he should 
obey, though with the utmost reluc- 
iance. He was informed that his bride 
was lovely and amiable, but an Aus- 
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trian, selected for him by Choiseul, 
who, as well as Austria, had been the 
foes of his parents, and therefore he 
could not love her. The Parliament 
and the nation were {ilso opposed to 
the marriage. 

Hatred and suspicion, greatly in- 
creased by the Seven Years' War, the 
Jesuits, and the prime minister's policy, 
awaited the daughter of the Csesars, 
then scarcely fifteen, at Strasbourg, 
and at Compifegne, where the king was 
holding his court, and the dauphin 
with his brothers appeared for the first 
time in public. The German bride, 
however, conquered her adversaries by 
! her beauty, and her charming natural- 
ness of manner; all admired her except 
the chosen husband of sixteen, whose 
heart remained closed against her. He 
was constrained and awkward in his 
manner, stupid in his words, sulky and 
irritable, whenever near Marie Antoi- 
nette. She seemed isolated and dis- 
heartened, notwithstanding the respect 
generally shown her, and betrayed no 
expression of happiness as a wife. 
There was, in fact, none to whom she 
could confide her thoughts, but the 
Abbs Vermont, her preceptor, who had 
accompanied her from Vienna. 

After the preliminary marriage cere- 
mony had been performed at Com- 
pifegne, the court returned to Ver- 
sailles, where the public nuptial rites 
were to be celebrated by brilliant festi- 
vals. All who had been attached to 
the father of the present dauphin, hast- 
ened to them, and placed their hopes 
in the son. Aiguillon, Maupeau, Ter- 
ray, and the clique of Madame du 
Barry, detested Marie Antoinette as 
much as did Vaugyon, Madame de St. 
Marsan, the Duchess de GuemenS, and 
the old French party. It was not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that the 
young princess longed for a friend — 
for some relief from silly compliment 
and the burden of the etiquette and 



pomp surrounding her. Among those 
who waited on the young pair, at the 
great levee at Versailles, were Orleans, 
Chartres, Prince de Cdnti, Penthi&vre, 
and the widowed Princess de LambaUe, 
the last bearing on her countenance 
all the traces of a melancholy destiny. 
Marie Antoinette saw and loved her ; 
heard her history, and recognized her 
as a congenial spirit. The dauphin 
met Conti again for the first time after 
many years ; he remembered well that 
tall and stately man, wearing a white 
cross on his breast. The prince and 
his niece were received with a courtesy 
generally very diflferent from the man- 
ner of the dauphin. 

" Madame," he said, turning to his 
bride, " the Prince de Conti is a noble 
man, whom I learned to love when I 
was a boy, and I honor him as a friend 
of my unforgotten father. You will 
oblige me by being very friendly to 
him and his niece, as well as to the 
Duke de PenthiSvre." 

"There is no wish, my husband," 
replied Marie Antoinette, " that I would 
fulfil more gladly. His highness Prince 
de Conti, who was acquainted with your 
mother, will teach me to follow her 
example, and Madame de Lamballe 
will strengthen me in suffering. — May 
I rely on jour friendship, dear prin- 
cess ? " 

"As far as my heart can entertain 
such a sentiment, madame," replied 
Louise, in emotion, "it shall be the 
greatest happiness of my life.'' 

The dauphin cast a glance of pleased 
surprise on Marie Antoinette. "That 
will be agreeable to me, dauphiness." 
Turning to Conti, he said, " I shall see 
you often now, dear prince." 

Wheii the reception was ended and 
the newly-married couple withdrew, 
Louis remarked more ardently than 
usual : " You have acted very well in- 
deed, and I am glad of it ! " 

" Who can approach the Prince de 
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Gonti -witliout feeling reverence and 
confidence in him; and who can see 
Madame de Lamballe without loving 
her ? I am happy that I have discov- 
ered parties unobjectionable to both of 
us. May I express but one wish ? " 

" What is it, madame ? " 

" That you will permit me to have 
Louise de Lamballe always near me. I 
am so young, and have so much to 
learn, in order that you need not be 
ashamed of me." 

"Certainly, I give my permission, 
Antoinette. We are bcith young, and 
know little of life. We stand alone in 
a critical position. Yea, her society 
will be good for us both. The Prin- 
cess de Lamballe shall be your friend ; 
Conti, mine — that is (you do not know 
the court and its constraint), so far as 
my grandfather and his party suffer 
it." ■ 

"There are wicked people among 
them ; they ruined Choiseul." 

" Do not mention him ! You know 
not what he is, nor what he did when 
— No, no, I must not talk to you about 
politics ; we do not agree about them. 
Perhaps you may hear all hereafter.'' 

It was the first time that the dau- 
phin conversed so long with his young 
wife, and_ called her Antoinette. His 
feelings were sluggish, and his good 
qualities revealed themselves but very 
slowly. 

Conti and his niece often appeared 
at Marly, where the young couple had 
established their court, and there soon 
existed between the dauphiness and 
Louise de Lamballe a most enthusias- 
tic friendship, becoming in time a sis- 
terly familiarity, Two camps were 
now organized ; one was imder the di- 
rection of Madame du Barry at Ver- 
sailles ; the other (the small and insig- 
nificant one at Marly), under that of 
the dauphin, to whom passed all those 
who hoped for the future, but some of 
them not always of the best character. 



This was the condition of affairs when 
Naasau-Siegen returned. 

On Conti's invitation, Nassau, Beau- 
marchais, and Susanna, drove to the 
HStel Penthifevre. They were .accom- 
panied by Gomez, who carried a mo- 
rocco case of considerable size, belong- 
ing to Siegen. Louise blushed when 
she saw the latter. 

Cofiti met the visitors. "Pardon 
me. Prince Nassau, for receiving you 
here, but the duke and my niece, on 
whom you also intend to wait, desire 
to see a man who is careless of danger, 
and who appears wherever honorable 
deeds are to be performed." 

" I greet your serene highness hearti- ^ 
ly ! " exclaimed Penthi&vre. " Believe 
us, that, though we have had much 
sorrow, we yet had heart enough to 
feel anxious for you. We have often 
spoken of you, have we not, dear 
Louise ? " 

" Yes, my father," replied the prin- 
cess, " and our Gorzka invented a thou- 
sand, romantic tales about you. We 
often followed your movements on the 
map', and dreamed ourselves near you. 
I hope you do not intend to give us 
any more Ejnxiety by seeking new ad- 
ventures." 

" Are you not to remain in Prance ? " 
asked PenthiSvre. 

"I hope to stay if opportunity is 
given to distinguish myself. Before 
my departm-e I was told that Prance 
might need what little valor I may 
have, and that I should spare myself. 
I win endeavor to obey. — Princess, if 
■you do not consider it indelicate that 
to-day I redeem a promise made on fi 
more joyful occasion, permit, me to 
offer you the booty I have taken in n;y 
hunt." He advanced toward Gomez, 
who was waiting at the door, opened 
the box, and, kneeling down, spread 
out a splendid tiger-robe before the 
feet of Louise. The clg,ws were of sil- 
ver, and the eyes large rubies, sur- 
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rounded by small emeralds. All ap- 
proached with expressions of surprise, 
■while the prince cast ,a passionate 
glance at the young widow. 
. " Your serene highness," said Madame 
da Lamballe, stepping upon the mat 
and giving her hand to Nassau, " I feel 
proud to stand on the skin of the 
monster to which you exposed yourself 
on my account. But I also know that 
Heaven favors the daring and magnan- 
imous, and that injured innocence will 
always find a -protector in a man who 
could do so much for so small a reason. 
In this sense I accept your presfent." 
^ "And as often as your foot touches 
it, illustrious lady," replied Nassau- 
Siegen, kissing her hand, "may you 
remember that it needs but a sign from 
you, and Otto von Kassau is ready to 
perform any deed that may gain your 
• applause ! " 

'•'This assurance, dear Louise," said 
Conti, " is proved by Siegen's first ac- 
tion after his~ arrival inTaris: he saved 
the honor of a woman, and thereby 
the happiness of our brave Beaumar- 
chais." 

" Oh, do not mention that," smiled 
Nassau, leading Susanna to the princess, 
" for I ask you, noble lady, whether I 
could have seen this woman insulted 
without assisting her, even if her hus- 
band were not my^ friend ? " 

"Ah, you remind me," cried Conti, 
""that in my admiration of you, I have 
forgotten to present M. Caron and Ma- 
dame Susie, as we are accustomed to 
call them. We passed together a 
bright and hopeful season at Tiianon, 
and sometimes I think I hear again the 
harp of Beaumarchais resounding of a 
summer's twilight in the garden, when 
we aU dreamed of a loving and hap- 
py future. Louise, ask the dauphin 
whether he remembers the flowers 
blooming in those days of his boyhood; 
Penthifevre, here is personification of 
French dexterity, chivalry, and naJtvetfi, 



— a trio whom I recommend to your 
good-will." 

"Well, papa," said Louise, "if we 
had not already reason to be interested 
in them, the recommendation of my 
uncle would be irresistible." 

" Indeed ! " replied the duke. " And 
we are ready to serve them. If you can 
find the household of an old man and a 
widow attractive, you will always be 
welcome. I am, as it is, mider obliga- 
tion to Beaumarchais. — Let us go to a 
collation in the Pavilion. I must take 
possession of you, prince, for I want to 
hear how you attacked and killed the 
tiger, and what has become of your 
brave companion D'Oraison." 

"Then Madame de Beaumarchais 
must take my arm," said Conti, "and 
relate her experience to me, that she 
may be convinced how little true merit 
need fear the disadvantages of birth." 

"I would be jealous of you, dear 
uncle," exclaimed Louise, " if I thought 
I should not see madame again." Bow- 
ing to Caron — " Will you accompany 
me, gir, that I may thank you for the 
pleasure your poetry once gave me ? " 
The Countess de Gorzka was superin- 
tending the arrangements at the Pavil- 
ion, while the rest entered the garden. 

"Tou think too highly of my efiu- 
siong, princess," said Beaumarchais, 
continuing the conversation ; " they 
really do not deserve special praise. 
The merit of the piece to which you 
refer consists, perhaps, in my devotion 
to the lady for whom it was intended." 

" Tou are unjust toward yourself, sir. 
If your verses contained no real poetic 
sentiment, why should they recur to me 
in solitary hours, and their melody 
come to my. heart as a sweet solace ? " 

" Is that so, gracious lady ? " ex- 
claimed Caron. " And dare I be so 
vain (we poets are all vain) to ask, 
which lines you prefer ? " 

The princess was embarrassed. "Sir, 
I acknowledge that at this moment — " 
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" O madame, unless you wisli me to 
believe that you only intended to flatter 
me, allow me to assist your memory : 

' Ans Banf tern Kindestraum zu liebliohen Erwaelien 
Der Braut ward ioh gefahrt I waoier Hoffinimgs- 

traum, 
O Liebe, zieh mit mir auf duft'gem BosennaeheD, 
Durcb Sturm lind Sonnenschein I Am femen 

Kusteiiaaum 
Er^lfllienBelioii im Grun die stillen— ' " 

" Finish ! You know not how you 
agitate me." 

" It is the privilege of poets to read 
the human heart." 

"But do all desire to be read? 
Should we not fear the eye of the in- 
quirer ? " 

"A noble mind becomes more beau- 
tiful by being understood." 

"Not, all our concealed feelings 
should be revealed. If it is a poet's 
privilege to read them, he should — " 
Louise hesitated. 

"He should translate his language 
into music, felt by every one, and ap- 
preciated especially by the congenial. 
Song is the true and only messenger of 
the heart." 

"Do poets then purposely make us 
tremble ! " 

" Perhaps, your highness, when their 
intention is not , misunderstood, and 
they are regarded as friends whose 
sympathy awakens the soul to the 
sweet sounds of music." 

The princess walked at Caron's side 
vidth bowed head. "But I am told 
that you are also a diplomatist, and a 
very expert and dangerous one. How 
can you unite both, how can you gain 
the confidence of others, where they 
cannot look into your heart, nor fathom 
its fidelity? How can we help being 
suspicious when we see yau so often 
purposely exchange your roles, playing 
the intriguer where you ought to be 
the poet, particularly when you appear 
before both friends and foes ? " 

" Ah, your highness, now you induce 
us to take up a very different position. 



and speak in another language. You 
are right; the part of poet or diploma- 
list, minister or confessor, financier or 
soldier, is a mere mask and attitude, 
which we assume, or into which we ar,e 
forced, in order to be or gainsomethingi 
The disguise is worn with vanity, and 
we. are very careful to have it suit well, 
that the world may not suspect us ; we 
lay it aside in privacy only when we 
are among real Mends." 

" And what does it conceal ? " 

" In my case, your highness, a man, 
in the majesty of his mind, with his 
joys and sorrows." 

" And may I ask who are the friends •■ 
before Whom you lay aside your mask ? " 

" Those for whom, I also gladly 
wear it." 

" I mean, would you name them to 
me ? " 

" I have no mask in the presence of 
myself and my wife, of my old friend 
Morelly, whose misfortune it is that he 
never wore one. When the noble dau- 
phiu lived, he never needed it, though 
often enough I have had to wear a 
mask for him. I am also, imdisguised 
before your uncle the Prince de Conti, 
and before my dear friend Kassau- 
Siegen. Should your highness desire 
me to appear as myself, then' you wiU 
Wways be able to distinguish the poet 
from the intriguer." 

"If I inspii-e you with so warm an 
interest, and you presume to read me 
by your poetic magic — ^in fact, if you 
wiU count me among your friends, you 
will never wear a mask before me. 
You will express yom-self in all sincer- 
ity and simplicity." 

"Princess, I am serious— perhaps 
you may even think me rude, but I 
speak the truth : Beware of the house of 
Orleans J " 

" That was the last petition of my 
poor husband ! I feel that you know 
more of this faithless court than others, 
and you comprehend the malicious 
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plots to ruin us. Tour enemies ivill 
leave no means untried." 

" Am I too bold to ask your confi- 
dence 1 " 

" "We shall certainly be friends, M. 
de Beaumarcliais ; yet my father-in- 
law—" 

" I understand. I will ask him as a 
favor to let me practise duets on the 
harp with you. The royal princesses 
were my pupils." 

" Oh, that is an excellent idea ! But 
with the understanding that Madame 
Susanna does not forget the HStelPen- 
thifevre." 
; -'" Of course not, your highness." 

The conduct of Count de la Blache 
in reference to Susie had very disagree- 
able consequences. Though the feudal 
right by which he acted was valid in 
the j>rovinces, and practised by many a 
sensual nobleman, it was ridiculed and 
abhorred in Paris ; and the attack on 
Madame de Beaumarchais, as weU as 
her rescue by Prince Otto von Nasaau- 
Siegen, was the newest and merriest 
topic of conversation. 

About the same time that the liber- 
ated Caron was driving to the mansion 
of the Duke de Penthi&vre, La Blache 
was called to the H6tel de VentadoUr 
by a threatening letter, where the min- 
isters wished to see him. He well un- 
derstood the cause, and that he could 
not evade the command ; he therefore 
went, arming himself with all his inso- 
lence. He noticed Maupeau and Terray 
whispering together, while Diana was 
pacing the apartment in violent excite- 
ment. Greeting them smilingly, he 
said : 

" Did you desire to see me, marchion.- 
ess ? " 

" Falcoz ! " Her voice trembled 
with anger. " I have been too lenient 
to your follies ! It was I who pro- 
tected you when you were in disfavor 
with the princesses, and reconciled yoii 
to your fkmily. I defended you from 



Choiseul's vengeance when you thought 
it necessary to present to your mistress 
your correspondence with Madame de 
Grammont. I think I have been crimi- 
nally indulgent. What possessed you, 
after we had managed to send your op- 
ponent to the Bastile, to make attacks 
on his wife ? How could you dare to 
be so hasty and absurd in retaliation, 
Imowing that it was in our power to 
give you all tlfe aid you needed ? " 

" Marchioness, you talk to me as to 
a school-boy. Moderate your indigna- 
tion. I do not see why any longer I 
am to be moved according to your 
orders. I hate Beaumarchais and his 
wife, and beg you not to interfere with 
me." 

" Listen to him, abbg," said the lady, 
sarcastically; "the gentlemen feels him- 
self above us since he has inherited Du- 
verney's money! When a man hates 
another, he ought to have the prudence 
to work skilfully. What have you 
gained by your stupidity ? You have 
made yourself the laughing-stock of 
Paris, and forced the ministers to lib- 
erate Beaumarchais ! " 

" Liberate him ? WeU, that is re- 
venge ! So you have quashed my ac- 
cusation against him of having insulted 
my honor ? " 

" Do not excite yourself, my friend," 
said Terray; "your complaint could 
not be pi'oved." 

" And why, you wise ministers, did 
you not proceed with your judicial ref- 
ormations before I twice lost my suit ? 
You assume a menacing language tow» 
ard me, while you act kindly toward 
your own enemies. My rights as a no- 
bleman I must exercise." 

" Would ypu venture to act contrary 
to our decrees, count?" said Terray, 
rising as if in anger. 

" W'e can, if necessary, transport you 
to St. If," said Maupeau, " or give you 
a voyage to the colonies ! " 

Ija Blache was startled, but soon re- 
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covered himself. " All you Beeni very 
careful not to disturb the conjugal 
peace of my enemy 1 May I ask why 
you refuse me my right ? " 

" Because Susanna Beaumarchais was 
not born on your estate." 

" Indeed ? Well, I am aware of that. 
Tbe woman swore, in presence of Sar- 
tines, that she was the daughter of the 
chaste marchioness and the pious abbg ! 
Now, I comprehend whf , for so mfiny 
years, I have had the worst in the con- 
test with your son-in-law ! " 

Diana became pale. " The wretch ! 
did she dare assert that publicly ? " 

■" We must make an end of them," 
groaned Terray, " or they will be be- 
forehand with us." 

" But first I must have my will," 
said La Blache. " I demand vengeance 
on both—on him as well as on her ! " 

"You shaU have it ! " exclaimed Di- 
ana, with bitterness — " even if I perish 
in the attempt ! " 

' "You will have to wait, however, 
marchioness," said Maupeau, "until 
the Parliament and the ChStelet are 
removed, and we have men in the 
judges' seats that obey Us.; ■ Until they 
are disposed of, every step against 
Beaumarchais is dangerous, and if we 
rouse him he will have no mercy. Be- 
gin your process with the new Parlia- 
ment ; we shall take care that you gain 
your suit, and render both harmless ; 
we have the power ! " 

" Very well," replied La Blache, 
" but beware how you deprive me of 
that woman. I would turn the energy 
of my hatred on you, marchioness, 
should you protect her ! Ha ! ha ! I 
do not think she will belie her parent- 
age. Hasten your proceedings, gentle- 
men ; for unless you change the condi- 
tion of the state, we cannot live merrily, 
in. Prance, and abbgs cannot sin with 
impunity." 

The resolutions of the ministerial 
trio'— Maupeau, Terray, and Aiguillon 



■ — against the ffew national rights re- 
maining, were to be executed quickly ; 
for Louis SV. began to show some 
coolness toward Madame du Barry — an 
invariable custom of his when any of 
his creatures were to fall. He was 
often at Marly, the court of the dauphin, 
alone or with but few attendants, ap- 
parently struggling vnth some decision, 
which Maupeau was thb more anxious 
to discover by raeans of his spies, as 
he had resolved to become premier, 
though by the sacrifice of all his 
former associates. He had his own 
arrangements, unknown to Aiguillon 
and Terray, while at the same time he 
was aided by a determination intimi- 
dating in its very audacity. 

On the night of the 19th of January, 
1771, the police, accompanied by gren- 
adiers, forced themselves into the 
dwellings of. the members of Parlia^ 
ment, giving them the choice either of 
promising entire obedience to the gov- 
ernment, or going into immediate exile. 
The same alternative was placed in as 
violent a manner before the councillors 
of the Chamber of Taxation and the 
obnoxious intendants of the provinces. 
More than three-fourths of these offi- 
cials preferred to be banished, among 
them Malesherbes and Turgot. Rumors 
of indignation were heard throughout ' 
Paris. A crowd assembled at the Pal- 
ace of Justice; Maupeau, surrounded 
by soldiers, entered the hall to survey 
the few who had sold him their honor, 
and closed the Parliament. At these 
tidings, the Chfttelet and the courts of 
the departments also closed their ses- 
sions,' and justice ceased its adminis- 
tration in Prance. 

Maupeau abolished the magistracy 
opposing him because he had his new 
judiciary schemes already prepared; 
the police were the only executors of 
right; the will of the officials became 
law, and bribery the only means Of ob- 
taining a favorable decision. After the 
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first public outbreak, terror followed, 
and the nation became, as it were, a 
corpse in the hands of the ministers. 
The new members were chosen solely 
for their unconditional devotion and 
blind obedience to the gOYemment, 
and the "Maupeau Parliament," as 
the people called it, came into exist- 
ence. 

Penthifevre had hoped to see so dar- 
ing a man as Kassau among his naval 
oflBcers, but the prince preferred to be- 
come colonel of an infantry regiment of 
the Paris garrison. His amusement 
consisted in his friendly intercourse 
with Beaumarchais and Conti, and now 
and theii a visit to PenthiSvre. Nassau 
endeavored to approach Madame de 
Lamballe, but was hindered by her 
father-in-law, who always took posses- 
sion of him to hear something more of 
Africa; and he also thought he per- 
ceived an intentional reserve in Louise, 
who, besides, was often at Marly. The 
manner of the ■ princess, particularly 
her absence of mind, anxiety, and mel- 
ancholy, justified by no apparent cause, 
made a deep impression on Beaumar- 
chais, from whom she seemed to have 
again withdrawn her confidence. Nor 
could the Countess de Gorzka or Su- 
sanna, who was Louise's favorite, ex- 
plain her gloomy manner. 

Toward the latter part of 1771, 
Beaumarchais was visiting Madame de 
Lamballe. He was talking of the days 
at Trianon, and sang the lines he had 
formerly composed for the Dauphiness 
Josepha : 

" Im Herzen rnheu stumm und still 
Allmacbtig grosse Triebe, 
■Wer 8lo in Bioli erwecken will, 
Braucht nicbta als — tiefste Liebe." 

The princess sat at the window, lost 
in thought. Tears stood in her eyes. 
" Profoundest love I " she murmured, 
and a shudder passed through hei; 
fi-ame ; she looked up, and her startled 
glance fell on Caron. 



" Do you know, your highness, that 
for a long time past I have noticed 
something in you I could never have 
thought possible ? " 

" Well, what is it, M. de Beaumar- 
chais ? " 

" At Marly you are all cheerfuhies9 ; 
in Paris, all sadness. You also wear a 
mask." 

" And if I do, have you not taught 
me?" 

" Scarcely. Certainly not with your 
friends." 

"Friends! There are cases, Caron, 
when one does not even know if he is 
a friend to himself. Suppose my levity 
at Marly is feigned, and my melancholy 
here, my real feeling ? — ^I pray you do 
not speak so to me ; I do not under- 
stand you." 

"And you neither understand the 
glances of Nassau, , the despair that 
drove him into distant dangers, and 
the longing that brought him back to 
your feet ? " 

"Beaumarchais, he loves Gorzka — 
not me ! " she exclaimed, in emotion. 

" Who has abused you by such a de- 
ception ? Who has veiled your eyes 
so that you do not see — '.' 

"Oh, do not destroy the illusion! 
He loves me! So much the greater 
is my misery 1 As Louise de Savoy, I 
could cherish such dreams with happi- 
ness at Ohambery — even as a wretched 
wife, I could have comforted myself 
Tjy such a sentiment, if only to have 
made my life more tolerable ; but 
when I was forced to throw off my 
mourning, and unwillingly obliged to 
return to society — when I saw through 
the web spun about Prance by the 
Parces — Beaumarchais, look around, 
and tell me is thLs a time for love ? 
There are but two classes of persons: 
those who in enjoyment live thought- 
lessly and arrogantly at the expense of 
others, not caring for the future ; and 
those who feel and suffer, and who at 
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]ast must immolate tliemselves, useless- 
ly perhaps, but not igaobly." 

"But suppose such devotion does 
not change the course of events ? " 

"No one would act for another's 
benefit, if all thought thus.'' 

" No one destroys himself for what 
he does not love ! Who, then, has be- 
come so worthy of your regard ? " 

" And if the sacrifice is so much the 
more revolting because it is unwilling- 
ly but unavoidably to be made, I — For 
Heaven's sake, I have already said too 
much ! " 

Caron rose, and paced the room. A 
fearful thought passed through his 
mind. " Princess, does your uncle, the 
dauphin, or the dauphiness, know of 
this ? " 

"Not yet. They will probably not 
discover it until it is too late. Perhaps 
they will approve — perhaps hate me, 
not considering that my heart is break- 
ing." 

"Your highness, I pray you, reveal 
all to me. Let not trouble overtake 
you when a Mend'can avert it." 

" Poor man ! " she said, bitterly, 
"what is impending over me, neither 
you nor any other human being can 
prevent." 

" Then I shall soon know it, and, 
with or without your will, you shall 
not suffer, should I make use of the 
meanest of weapons — ^slander." Beau- 
marchais seized his hat. 

" Caron, do not go ! How can you 
know what I scarcely dare own to my- 
self — how avert what becomes every 
day more threatening ? Do you think 
you can play with those who can crush 
you ? " 

"As I am well acquainted with 
them, I know my own mode of control- 
ling them." 

"I cannot let you go 1 If you are 
my friend, tell me your thoughts." 

"If you will sincerely answer two 
questions: Maupeau has approached 



either you or your father-in-law in a 
friendly manner ? Am I right ? " 
- "Yes!" 

" A certain illustrious person appears 
very often at Marly, and shows great 
affection for you, and in reference to 
whom you use all your art to keep him 
at a distance ? " 

" I confess I do not know how to 
escape longer from his attentions." 

" Leave that to me, dear lady. You 
must do one thing, however : under the 
seal of secrecy you must reveal your 
position to the dauphiness Marie An- 
toinette. I assure you, I will put 
something in motion that will frighten 
not only M. de Maupeau, but the king." 

"And have you the power to save 
me from a sacrifice that — " 

" Yes. Drive ialmediately to Marly. 
Tell the dauphiness that I will take 
the management of the case. The 
noble personage to whom you refer 
will appear at her court no more ! " 

" I will follow your advice, Beau- 
marchais. You are the only one I 
trust." 

" And poor Nassau ? " 

"Not another word. Can I think 
of him at such a moment ? " 

"But you do, I. know." Caron 
bowed and withdrew. He sent his 
carriage home, and ordered Gomez to 
accompany him, took a hired coach 
near the Palais-Royal, and drove to 
the Pigeoimier. 

Debrelon and Coralie were at this 
time in great trouble, for Maupeau was 
beginning to notice them more partic- 
ularly, and they had temporarily dis- 
continued their orgies, keeping them- 
selves very quiet in view of events at 
Versailles. They knew not from what 
quarter the storm would break upon 
thfem. ' 

The usual signal sounded at the 
back gate. Coralie hastened to her 
piano, and began to sing, while Debre- 
loh opened the door expecting police- 
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oflScera or gossiping acquaintances. — 
To Ma astonishment, Beaumarchais, ac- 
companied by Gomez, stood, before Mm. 
" Well, my friend, you look unhappy. 
Have you had losses ? " 

" What — what do you wish with us, 
M. de Beaumarchais ? ' I do not indeed 
know — " 

" Ah, I have arrived unseasonably ! 
Is Coralie at home ? " 

" bo you not hear her practising ? " 
" Because she has nothing better to 
do. As things are now, the opera is 
all that remains to her ! " 

" I really do not understand you." 
" Very well ! Take me to her. I 
will show you that I am truly your 
fiiend." 

" Our friend ! You are jesting ? " 
" Do not delay. Gomez may remain 
here. I assure you, you will thank me 
for my visit." 

Shaking his head; Debrelon led Ca- 

ron into the boudoir. " It is M. .de 

Beaumarchais who wishes to see you." 

" Sir, me ? Tou come at a moment 

when — " 

"When you are abeady frightened. 
Well, without any further ceremonies, 
sit down ; we are old friends and neigh- 
bors." 

"I am really curious to hear what 
you have to say, who have always been 
liberal with threats." 

" Or with money. Tou have receiv- 
ed considerable from me during many 
years, though you always betrayed me. 
You give no more information, yet I 
discover all I wish to. know. Shall I 
tell you why you are so dejected ? The 
king is very cool toward your dear 
fiiend Madame du Barry ; there are no 
more little suppers ; he prefers to go to 
Marly. The countess may do what she 
pleases, for her power of fascination 
with Mm no longer exists. Terray is 
alarmed, as welLas Madame de Ventar 
dour ; and Orleans, who well arranged 
tMs business, sees Ms- prospects vanish. 



Worse stiU, M. de Maupeau, who has 
just closed the Parliament, and has the 
cMef authority, is casting his eye on 
you, ready to send you to St. Salpe- 
trifere. Am I not right 2 Ha, ha 1 how 
he win demolish this wasps'-nest I Not 
that he cares for morality, but he wants 
all to dance to his own tune,' and to 
become cognizant of their frailties. 
Many a peer wiU obey him provided no 
oflfensive questions are asked relative to 
the Pigeonnier. In short, you are 
ruined, and if you were destitute of 
money, you would have to resume your 
old trade of singing in the streets. Sup- 
pose I could save you — show you how 
Madame du Barry could again rule old 
King Bouquin,* and yourself renew the 
pleasures at Versailles ? " 

"M. de Beaumarchais, I know that 
you are a shrewd maa, and can injure 
us if you wish ; but that you have 
either the power or the will to be use- 
ful to us, I beg humbly to doubt." 

"Even more, I require notMng m 
return ; I only desire you to succeed." 

" Then speak, disinterested man ! " 

" Well, King Bouquin intends to be- 
come virtuous in his old age — ^he once 
before attempted it in the society of 
Madame de Seran; but this time he is 
in earnest — ^he is about to marry I " 

" Marry ? " cried Coralie. 

"Yes. Maupeau understands that 
the government under your friend and 
Terray will be completely wrecked — 
that something new must occur, and — " 

"M. de Beaumarchais, is this true ? " 
stammered Debrelon. 

" As sure as you leave France! if the 
marriage takes place." 

" And who is the fortunate lady 2 " 

"I will tell you, if you promise to 
follow my advice." 

"If Bouquin is really in earnest, of 
course we mean to do all we can to 
prfevent the marriage." 

* A nickname of Louis SY, 
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" Then you must go directly to Ma- 
dame du Barry at Versaillea; Terray, 
Diana de Ventadour, and Orleans, must 
be roused, and all the courtiers alarmed, 
before Maupeau becomes aware of your 
purpose." 

"And I -will spread consternation 
among them to your heart's content ! 
Tell me, who is it ? " 

"He wishes to marry the widowed 
Princess de Lamballe. Maupeau has 
already laid the train." 

" The old man is always at Marly ; 
it is so. We are brought down to sor- 
row and shame, if that happens ! — To 
Versailles, a carriage ! Debrelon, you 
must go to Orleans ! Every moment is 
precious." 

" Take my hired coach," said Beau- 
marchais, " and do not forget you did 
not receive your«information from me 
— ^you owe me that much discretion ! " 

" Ah, you demon or angel, I will be ~ 
silent as the grave ! " Coralie was 
about to embrace him. 

" Oh, never mind ! You will require 
all your art where you are going I 
Adieu ! " 

On the same day occurred one of 
those indescribable scenes in the life of 
Louis XV. when his mistress Du Barry 
and her friends attacked him like so 
many Megaras, in order to break his 
weak will, now by entreaty and allure- 
ment, and again by sarcasm and re- 
proach. Every effort was made to 
dissuade him- from a marriage with the 
Princess de Lamballe, "who had al- 
ready," so they said, " killed one hus- 
band by coldness and neglect." On 
the follovring day appeared a notice in 
the Merev/re Frangais : " It is asserted 
in court circles that the ministers and 
'the Duke de Penthifevre have com- 
menced ijegotiations for the marriage 
of his majesty with her highness the 
Princess de Lamballe ! " Paris laughed 
and exclaimed against it. 

Like all feeble-minded men, Louis, 



who felt ashamed of no evU deed, 
could not stand ridicule, and he felt 
humiliated when he believed himself 
caught in the act of attempting to re- 
form his life. He soon returned to 
Madame du Barry, in order to forget 
that he ever had a wiU of his own. 
The rage of the terrified courtiers was 
turned against Maupeau, who found to 
his sorrow that it was easier to over- 
throw all the institutions of the country 
than to displace a favorite mistress. 
He endeavored to regain the pardon of 
Madame du Barry and her followers, 
by concessions of every kind. 

The fate that had threatened Louise 
de LambaUe was now averted in a very 
comic manner, freeing her from ojjpTes- 
sive anxiety. Innumerable anecdotes 
were related of J;he mortifying scenes 
between the king and the woman that 
governed him, always representing Mm 
as a weak and uncertain lover. Th'B 
merry dauphiness, as well aa Oonti, 
whom Louise had informed of the in- 
tentions of Louis XV., and who revolted 
at the idea while they were amused at 
the result, knew that Beaumarchais had 
something to do with the matter, but 
could not discover how he had managed 
to disturb his majesty's plans. The 
confusion of the king was the topic of 
aU circles, and the dismissal of an aged 
lover by a young maiden was termed 
" Une corbeille A la Lamballe.''^ Among 
other witticisms, the following appeared 
in the Courrier Franfom : 

" Wot Ist's dei dem Papa Bonqnin 

So wuuderschon zilr Ader sclilug, 
Und vom jaijaa^sclien PaTilloh ' 

Dem Enge) sohalkhaft BotBohaflrng? 
Wer hat den Berthol'ii, der als Arzt 

Uns bis zur Leiohenmh' carirt,] 
So zam Ternugenaller Welt 

Das Him geschropft, geseipft, raslrt? " * 

* What famed physician was it who 
So well poor Father Bouquin bled ? 

And to the " Angel " sent a message true 
That she should Louis never wed? 

The same that shaved and cupped Bartholomewf 
Who doctored us as he was doctored too 
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These lines made quite a sensation, 
and as they apparently proceeded from 
some malicious cavalier, -wlio was 
aware of the facts, Beaumarchaia 
amused himself by answering them 
anonymously in the Mereure : 

"Wer dem Bonquin znr Ader scUfigt, 
Dem Engel LiDd'ningBpflaster legt, 
Don Bartel selft nnd so rasirt 
Dass er einst solbst don Kopf verllcrt? 
"Wer dient wohl seinen KundeiL so ? 
Der Hofbarbier heisst— Kgaro I " * 

Every Parisian knew this question 
and answer by heart, and wherever a 
trick was played on any one it was sure 
to be called " d la Figaro.'" " Bouquin" 
was miderstood to mean the king ; " the 
Angel " needed no explanation, and 
" Bartholomew " was one of Maupeau's 
names. The police vainly sought both 
satirists, but Mile. Coralie Raucourt had 
been prudent at Versailles, and her in- 
terference was unobserved. 

"It is strange how suggestive some- 
times is thought. During his Spanish 
journey Beaumarchais had received im- 
pressions of persons and scenes, Which 
induced him to write a libretto for a 
comic opera, after he made the acquaint- 
ance of Duni, the composer. He had 
the plot now in hia mind ; it was to be 
a love-affair, in which the principal 
character was to be an adroit and cun- 
ning fellow, a portrait of himself, whom 
he called Figaro. The poetic question 
in the public journal suggested a new 
idea. He changed his piece into a 
comedy, and gave his hero the trade of 
a barber. The play was called the 
Barber of Seville, and contained many 
allusions to the times. 

The dauphiness, Madame de LambaUe, 
and Conti, were highly amused by these 
effusions, and divined who vsrote the 

* Tou astfSr him who sWlfuUy did quell 
Therfurmoil in old Bonquin's veins, 
Who comforted the "Angel," and as Tvell 

Succeeded with the doctor's brains. 
The man who served his sniferin^ patients so 
Is the conrt barter loiown as— Figaro 1 
14 



answer. Marie Antoinette was curious 
to make the acquaintance of Beaumar- 
chais, sending Mm word by the prin- 
cess to inform her " how Figaro man- 
aged to deceive the good Doctor Barto- 
lo," a character in the play. 

" Madame, assure her royal highness 
that I dare not tell her that, as the doc- 
tor, like all old men who have been de- 
ceived, is malicious and dangerous. 
But I have written' a comedy, in which 
Figaro's artifices are revealed." 

The Piincess de Lamballe was re- 
quested to present Caron at Marly, and 
tell him to bring his piece. For the 
first time, he entered the Pavilion of the 
Sun under the protection of his patron- 
ess. The dauphiness, the Princes de 
Provence and d'Artois, Conti, and the 
Duchess de Noailles, first lady of the 
household, were present. The dau- 
phin, as usual, was absent, busy with 
his geographical studies, or in his 
locksmith's workshop, a favorite re- 
sort with him, even when a boy at Tri- 
anon. 

In this circle it was of course not 
advisable to manifest the gratification 
of the listeners. Beaumarchais was 
seriously- asked to read his play, and 
one witty scene after another was re- 
cited by the author. Provence, Artois, 
and Conti were delighted ; the dauphin- 
ess was continually pressing her hand- 
kerchief to her mouth, in order not to 
laugh outright. Doctor Bartolo, Figa- 
ro, and the distress of Rosina, were too 
plain, and Count Almaviva so knightly 
that Marie Antoinette wished that " this 
lover existed in reality 1 " Louise de 
Lamballe blushed, and Beaumarchais 
bit his lip. 

The portrait Almaviva gave of Bar- 
tolo exactly suited Maupeau. Numer- 
ous invectives, such as — " I am cou- 
vinced that a powerful man always 
shows himself gracious when he re- 
frains from doing us any harm ; " " Ac- 
cording to what is at present required 
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of a domestic, you will see few gen- 
tlemen who would be found worthy of 
being their own servants;" together 
with Figaro's description of his own 
trade, the monologue on slander, and 
the humorousness of the action,— all 
drew on Caron after the reading "the 
loud applause of this smallbut distin- 
guished audience. 

"M. de Beaumarchais," said Marie 
Antoinette, " write- more such plays, and 
rest assured of my protection. I wish 
this to be represented in the Thgtoe 
Frangais ; I will send orders to that ef- 
fect to the director of the Menus Plaidrs. 
Do all you can to make it succeed, for 
I am going to Paris to see it." 

" And the police, your royal high- 
ness ? " 

" Why, I heard you had fought them 
•already several times successfully. Be- 
sides, if the Dauphiness of France de- 
sires to witness a comedy, it must 
certainly be acted." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PAgIi. 

"When the dauphiness demanded the 
performance of the BwrVer of Seville, 
Beaumarchais spoke of "the police." 
■Though the representation contained 
tiotlung against the laws, iMarie Antoi- 
nette was mistaken if she thought that 
her will was sufficient. The extraordi- 
nary protection which the play had re- 
ceived at Marly aroused the censure of 
the ministers,' and instead of -the usual 
solitary official with his red pencil, four 
were sent to criticise it. This again 
stimg the pride of the dauphiness and 
her court ; being quite powerless in 
public affairs, they wished at least to 
have some influence in trifles, and the 
comedy had obtained an imp6];tance it 
scarcely merited. Parties wer^formed 
for and against it, and the conflict be- 



came notorious. Twice the Board, of 
Censure was conquered, twice the play 
was announced to the inquisitive Paris- 
ians, and as often Maupeau hud the 
placards torn down again and fore- 
bade the performance. The servants of 
the government said, " It is meant to 
shake the foundation of the state; " the 
Mends of Caron replied, "It is the 
wittiest composition since the days of 
Molifere." 

At Conti's desire, Beaumarchais had 
the play printed at Gauchat's, snapped 
his fingers at the laws, and sold it for 
two francs. The edition was exhausted 
at once, and, as people were deter- 
mined to find hidden meanings, the 
rage for its interpretation became so 
great that it would have been much 
better for Maupeau if he had permitted 
it to be acted. He was greatly irri- 
tated, and made the king and the 
Countess du Barry believe- that they ' 
were attacked, and, as the minister 
accused Caron of insulting the govern- 
ment, the author was sent once .more to 
the Bastile, in February, 1773. 

A similar misfortune never makes so 
■deep an impression on us the second 
time as the first, "We are acquainted 
vrith it, and the»convictioil that we can 
conquer again ameliorates ovx grief 
When Beaumarchais was this time ar- 
■ rested by Sartines, and heard the accu- 
sation, he laughed, and considered the 
affair quite a jest. 

" Honor me by dining in my com- 
pany, M. de Sartines, as it is dinner- 
hour. , I am having so much to do 
with the police, that I must repay 
their trouble by a little politeness. Do 
not be anxious, dear SJsanna, should I 
be longer separated from you than for- 
merly ; my triumph will be the great- 
er." 

"Oh, I am not afraid, Oarc«i. We 
shall see whether their royal high- 
nesses at Marly'willbe silent, and allow 
a man to be condemned for that which 
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has the approval of the future queen. 
The Prince von Nassau and the D.uke 
de Penthifevre wUl take care that I 
have n6 unwelcome visitors here. All 
those who are inimical to us may find 
it hard to answer for themselves when 
a change takes place." 

"I hope, gracious lady, you will not 
count me among those persons,*' said 
Sai-tines, politely. " On the unpleasant 
occasion to which you refer, I was mis- 
led by Count de la Blache, and, though 
my ofBce obliges me to arrest your hus- 
band, I will show Mm all the favor I 
can." 

Sartines permitted Beaumarchais to 
make the necessary arrangements, vrrite 
letters, and supply himself with conve- 
niences for the prison ; he also shared the 
dinner, and enjoyed the conversatiouj 
so that a stranger could not have be- 
lieved that the host was a prisoner 
in thS hands of an officer. 

When Beaumarchais embraced Su- 
sanna, he whispered to her : " Be cheer- 
ful, my love, the Bastile will make a 
great man of me. Keep yom'self quiet, 
and confide in my good star ! Fare- 
well, Susie, or rather au revoir ! — ^Ma- 
dame de Piron, I leave her in your 
care ! " He and Sartines entered the 
black coach. 

Caron really had reason to be of good 
courage. He had the favor of the dau- 
phin, the interest of the dauphiness, 
Paris was on his side, and the folly of 
■ the accusation was evident. He had 
found himself in many worse positions, 
but had always silenced his opponents 
by abimdant resources, the purity of his 
course, and the boldness of his conduct. 
His arrest made a great sensation. The 
dauphin, Marie Antoinette, Louise de 
Lamballe, and Conti, were highly in- 
dignant. Nassau-Siegen and two of Ms 
comrades, with the consent of their 
chief, took up their quarters in the H8- 
tel Piron, and universal sympathy in- 
demnified Susanna for the separation 



from her husband, which apparently 
could not be long protracted. 

The lieutenant of police politely con- 
veyed Beaumarchais to the Bastile, and 
the commandant received him in the 
same manner, giving him -the best 
chamber toward the outer wall. The 
petition that his former jailer might 
attend him was also granted. 

When Santerre saw Caron, he was 
amazed. "What is the matter with 
you ? " said the latter; " do you receive 
an old friend with such a look of ter- 
ror 2 " 

" H'm ! it is a great friendship which 
rejoices to meet you here! It bodes 
no good that I see you again." 

"Are you sorry for my renewed im- 
prisonment ? Never mind ; I have bet- 
ter prospects than before, and you are 
wrong to grieve when I am unconcerned. 
I assure you, when I leave, you go' with 
me." 

The jailer looked steadily at Beau- 
marchais. " Your cause may be good, 
your friends powerful, but we have an 
old proverb that has never failed. ' He 
who sees the Bastile once, returns soon ; 
he who sees it for the second time, is 
rarely liberated ; if he passes the gate 
the thfrd time, he dies here ! ' " 

"How can you believe such non- 
sense ? you look at things fi-om a dark 
point of view, because you do not be- 
lieve in your own happiness. In a few 
weeks you will change your mind." 

"Well, laugh at me! It is always 
good for a prisoner to bring cheerful- 
ness and hope. You will soon need 
them." 

Notwithstanding the confidence of 
Beaumarchais and Susanna, and all the 
efforts of Marie Antoinette with the 
king himself, Santerre was right ! 
Weeks passed, and Oaron's case was 
not decided. Generally so cautious 
and penetrating, he now only thought 
of the TiisulHciency of the accusation 
agajnst him, not considering that it 
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was merely a pretext to arrest him. 
All the letters he addressed to the Par- 
liament and the ministers were in vain, 
and the fact that less attention was 
shown him in the prison, produced 
alarm.' He knew, however, that his 
wife was protected, and his fortune 
safe ; once in three days they were per- 
mitted to write, and they endeavored 
to encourage each other, though every 
week they became less hopeful. The 
casket, containing the papers of Susan- 
na's '.birth, was again in the secretary 
of Beaumarchais, and could as before 
have been used as a threat ; but as Coriti 
did not seem to think it advisable, 
Caron understood that they must be re- 
served for real use against his enemies. 
He became gradually convinced of the 
sad reality of his condition. Public 
opinion, at first so favorable to him, 
became changed by the influence of his 
opponents ; and journals, like the G'ffl- 
sette de France, sought to render his 
Ufe precarious and his honor uncertain. 
What could he do ? 

Poor Susanna was stUl more to be 
pitied. Awakened from her careless 
confidence and tranquillity, she became 
sad and anxious. With a presentiment 
that in women often supplies the place 
of understanding, she felt that not the 
Bwrber of /Seville, but the ever-threaten- 
ing, secret of her birth, the malice of 
La Blache and Orleans, had prompted 
a persecution that would never be 
satisfied. She foresaw the time when 
their patrons would resign them to 
their fate, and knew enough of public 
affairs to believe that her husband 
would be quietly consigned to unend- 
ing imprisonment. She reproached 
herself for having read the documents, 
for, had she been ignorant of their con- 
tents, she could not have revealed to 
La Blache and Sartines a secret that 
was safe with Conti, but destructive in 
the hands of the count. %.nother 
source of disquiet was the information 



she derived from Beaumarchais that 
he had received notice from Vaucres- 
sdn, the attorney-general of the Parliar 
ment, that La Blache had brought his 
suit before that tribunal, and that it 
would be decided before the affair of 
Pigaro, as of antecedent date. The 
permission, however, was given Caron 
to go out in company with an official 
of the Bastile, and engage an advocate. 
He ended his letter with these words : 
" Do you now see clearly, poor woman ? 
Pirst, our foes attempted to despoil us 
of our honor, now they are attacking 
our fortune, and finally they will have 
our persons, if we do not become too 
contemptible for their hatred." 

Susanna was in great , trouble. On 
the following day she was surprised by 
a visit from her husband. He had 
been allowed to go to the city, at- 
tended by Santerre, but obliged to re- 
turn to the prison to dinner, and again 
in the "Evening at nine o'clock, so that 
he had but a short time to spare. She 
wep* bitterly when she saw how pale 
he was, not thinking that he was 
equally affected by the evidences of 
suffering in her own features. On the 
next day, the 35th of March, he called 
again toward evening. Unmistakable 
fear was in his countenance. He evaded 
the questions of Nassau and Madame 
de Piron, and withdrew with Susanna, 
while Santerre waited in the corridor. 

" Concealment is of no more use, 
wife; be prepared for every thing — ' 
this time we lose. Brunellerie and 
Dufour have declared that they cannot 
undertake my public defence before 
this Parliament — it would be acknowl- 
edging the legality of that body. 
These lawyers, were deprived of their 
functions when the Chatelet dissolved 
itself, and therefore their right to ap- 
pear might be called in question. Six 
or seven others, whom they named as 
still being in office, refused to have any 
thing to do with the matter. They 
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dare not act against the people, who 
are devoted to M. de Maupeau." 

" Then we must quietly allow our- 
selves to be condemned ? Cannot Con- 
ti— » 

" Oonti 1 Neither he nor any of the 
other princes or peers have any tihing 
more to do with the Parliament. He 
has done all he could for us. We are 
so low in the estimation of the world, 
that for us to ask the assistance of an 
illustrious man, is to ruin him. Our 
only possible safely is in persevering 
without complaint." 

" But what will you do 2 " 

" Bequest the minister to allow me 
to plead my own cause before the Par- 
liament. I can depend only on myself. 
If such persons on principle take as 
much as they can, I will give them as 
little as possible." The conversation 
was interrupted by Prince Otto von 
Nassau, who asked permission to enter. 
He held an open letter in his hand. 

" I know not," said the prince, 
" whether this is a malicious chaace or 
not ! Just when my presence is your 
only protection — my friendship the 
last support in your misery — ^the Duke 
de Brissac sends me an order, on com- 
mand of the ministfer, to depart with 
my regiment in two days, and repair to 
St. Omer, to cover Artois, Flanders, 
and Calais, against an attack of the 
English." ' 

" And must you go ? " cried Susanna, 
" my only protector, our last friend ? " 

" I do not see Jiow I can avoid it, 
Susie. To demand my dismissal, when 
I have liad the regiment only for so 
short a time, would be an insult to the 
army, for which there is no apology, 
and which I cannot attempt." 

"Why your corps, instead of any 
other, in all the garrison of Paris ? " 
exclaimed Caron, looking at the paper ; 
" there is a purpose in this to remove 
you." 

"I shall not remain here an hour 



longer," said Susie, in a decided tone, 
"when the prince has left. I have 
seen Batyl creeping around the house. 
Gomez has also noticed him." 

" And all this is only a part of the 
plan to deliver us both into the hands 
of our enemies 1 " said Beaumarchais, 
gloomily. 

" Madame Susie must take refuge in 
the house of your father, my friend," 
said Nassau. "The retirement of a 
citizen — " 

" Will be less of an obstacle^, in the 
way of M. de la Blache to persecute 
the wife of a prisoner," said Caron, 
ironically. " The triumph of our op- 
ponent will soon be complete. Oh, 
scoundrels of high rank in Praace are 
allied against us, and they are ashamed 
of no baseness. Ah, my prince, you 
are foolish to love a beauijful woman ! 
You ought to thank Heaven that you 
have no wife ! Has not my married 
life been -but one series of troubles ? 
Was ever a husband so perplexed arid 
alarmed ? I withdrew Susie from the 
persecutions of La Blache, to starve 
with her in the Pigeonnier. I was pro- 
tected from the renewed attacks of 
that wretch by the court of the prin- 
cesses, where I had a hundred enemies 
instead of one. I became rich through 
my wife, and, tired of court Ufe, I de- 
sired to live only for her. I was east 
into the Bastile because La Blache 
wished to rob me of her ! Oh, those 
demons know what they are about. 
Susanna is my life ; if she and those 
dangerous documents fall into their 
hands, I am lost ! " He paced the 
room, wringing his hands, while Nas- 
sau looked on pityingly, and without 
having it in his power to advise. 

Suddenly both men were startled by 
an abrupt sarcastic laugh, and looked 
up. Susanna's appearance had changed, 
for her timidity and helplessness were 
gone. . "And for this poor little wo- 
man, who gave you so much grief, you 
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are losing your mind ! Oh, you wise 
lords of creation — you, who are so 
greatly our superiors — stand and hang 
your beads in the hour of danger, and 
are ready to surrender all your energy 
.and hope ! A true woman always 
knows how to protect herself, and, 
when a man's calculations fail, she 
laughs at his great talents ! " Susanna 
walked up and down with fiery eyes 
and flushed cheeks. 

" Have you really discovered a way 
of escape ? " asked the prince in sur- 
prise. • 

"You intend to withstand them 
alone while I am in prison ? Folly ! 
Do not hope to find protection in the 
HStels Conti or Penthifevre, or at 
Marly ; there are no patrons for the 
dishonored and wretched, and our. 
iriends will take care not to compro- 
mise themselves with you, after they 
have vainly striven to save me." 

" And suppose I do know of a means 
of escape 2 Suppose the shrewdness of 
a woman greater than all the machi- 
nations of a virulent party ? Answer 
me one question. If I apa safe from 
the persecutions of La Blache, Madame 
de Ventadour, and the ministers — if 
your heart is do longer burdened by 
fear for my fate — ean you promise me 
that you will regain the power of your 
former faculties, free yourself from the 
devices of your enemies, and pursue 
them until you have destroyed their 
name and influence ? " 

" I can do that, Susanna ! But my 
mind is paralyzed ; my heart trembles 
when I think of your exposure ! When 
you are safe, my own perils are noth- 
ing, and unexpected strength would 
arise in me; whereas now, I feel like 
a shackled man. And how, dear wife, 
wiU you save yourself 3 " 

" By the very method which the ad- 
verse party use against me." 

" What method ? " asked the prince, 
shaking his head. 



" Tour serene highness, in two days 
you must march ? " 
" Yes." 

" Very well, I march with you." 
" You, madame ! " exclaimed Nassau- 



" You, Susie ? " echoed Beaumar-. 
chais. 

" Well, I suppose, a colonel of a regi- 
ment, who is a prince, will be allowed 
to have a page as well as Artois, Or- 
leans, and other great men. I will be 
your page' I With the greater part of 
our fortune, and the documents, you 
will take me to St. Omer ; I can be in 
no more honorable hands. You will 
see that I also have a taste for adven- 
ture. From St. Omer I will easily 
reach Calais ; at the slightest approach 
of danger, I can cross over to, England, 
and no one will suspect a poor, sad 
woman of having been the page of 
your highness, or Madame de Beaumar- 
chais, the wife of a persecuted poet. 
Either you escape froin your enemies, 
Caron, and you will know where to 
find me; or you conquer them, and I 
return in triumph." 

" Well, you are " always the same 
merry Susanna ! " said Beaumarchais. 

"Truly," remarked Nassau, "a la-' 
dy's invention is better than aU diplo- 
macy ! You must be my page, and, if 
you have only a little boldness, we can 
delude our enemies." 

"Why, prince, should I not have 
that quality ? You do not know of 
what the wife of a poet is capable in 
time of need ! " 

" You dearest wife ! " exclaimed 
Beaumarchais, embracing her laugh- 
ingly. " Now, let any one say whether 
it is not worth while for a man to lose 
his senses froni love and grief for such 
a charming, resolute little woman ! — 
Your highness saved her once before ; 
renew your kindness, and my gratitude 
shall end only with 'my life. In your 
hands, Susie, and in yours, prince, I 
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place every thing, and if my relieved 
jnind does not now master all these 
creatures, I do not deserve the faculties 
with which Heaven may have endowed 
me. — Farewell, Susie ! No tears at 
parting ! Address your letters to my 
father; Santerre will deliver them. Do 
not be troubled about me.'' He 
pressed her again in his arms, shook 
hands with Nassau, and returned to 
the Bastile with the jailer. 

In this hour, when Susanna was suf- 
fering all her former pains, the danger 
of helplessness had roused her to 
greater action. With a silence and 
prudence that excited Nassau's admi- 
ration, she made her arrangements for 
flight, so that neither Madame de Pi- 
ron, Gomez, nor any of the servants, had 
the slightest suspicion. Two -thirds 
of the fortune of her husband in papers, 
cash, and jewelry, together with the 
documents of her birth, she placed in 
a haversack, to be carried by one of 
Siegen's pack-horses, adding only the 
most necessary articles of apparel. The 
rest she handed to Brunellerie, taking 
a receipt for it, and pretended that it 
was done according to her husband's 
command. 

In order to avail themselves of all 
means of oppression, the ministers, in- 
stead of permitting Beaumarchais to 
plead for himself, appointed Goesman, 
a member of Parliament, as his advo- 
cate, and had given strict orders that 
the accused should not he allowed to 
leave the prison but on business in 
reference to his lawsuit. Caron had 
little time left to discover some new 
expedient, as his case was to come be- 
fore the Parliament at the beginning 
of April. 

On the 39th of March, at noon, the 
regiment of Nassau left Paris. The 
prince took leave of Madame de Piron, 
and apparently of Susanna, in the 
morning; and the latter, refusing so- 
ciety, withdrew gloomily to her apart- 



ments. The book-keeper was sent to 
Brunellerie in order to explain some- 
thing in the affairs of Caron, and 
Gomez went with a farewell note to 
Morelly, while Susie's maid took an- 
other to the flder Beaumarchais. She 
was now alone, and changed her dress, 
assuming the garb secretly in her pos- 
session by means of Siegen. Half an 
hour after, a little figure stepped from 
the back door of the left wing of the 
H6tel Piron, wearing a plumed hat on 
one side, a gray cloak over the left 
shoulder, and a riding -whip in his 
gloved right hand, while the blue and 
yellow bows (Nassau's colors) flourished 
on the gi-een uniform. The page 
locked the door, and ran down -stairs 
ringing his spurs as he passed the ser- 
vants' room, from which Fanchette, the 
maid of the chevalifere, was just de- 
pai-ting. 

" Dear me ! " The maid stood in 
astonishment. 

" Have you never before seen a man, 
since you appear to be so astonished ? " 
said the boy. " There, take a kiss as 
a farewell, my dear ! " He put his 
arms around her, pressing his lips to 
her cheek. 

" What an insolent fellow ! A man 
indeed ! Ton are a mere boy — only a 
page ! " 

" Silence, good child ! when the regi- 
ment of my master the prince returns, 
I shall have a mustache ! I will bring 
you a di-ess when we have sacked Lon- 
don. Adieu ! " He hastened away. 

The page left the hall, and drew his 
mantle more over his face, as he turned 
to the Rue Pauconnier. At a little 
distance stood a person assuming in- 
difference, but keeping a sharp eye on 
the H6tel Piron. It was Batyl. When 
he saw the boy departing from the 
house, he ran inquisitively across the 
street, intending to ask a question, 
while, searchingly looking at him. 

"Out of my way, fellow, or — !" 
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The page raise^ his whip. "Impu- 
dent rabble ! " 

" Ah, excuse me ! " stammered the 
musician, lifting his hat, and slowly 
retreating toward St. Paul. In the 
mean while, the youth jreached the 
Fauconnier, where he met two of the 
prince's grooms, each holding a pack- 
ho^se. 

" Are you, sir, the new page of his 
highness ? " asked one of them, with a 
smile. 

" Yes, my friend ! We have no time 
to lose ; forward to the barracks ! " 
The page walked before them -with a 
&m step. 

" What a pretty boy ! He almost 
looks like a girl ! " whispered some 
who met. him. He laughed, or seemed 
angry, as he passed along. His high- 
, ness had an excellent page. 
' The sentinel' at the barracks pre- 
sented arms, and the page gave the 
military salute. ' ' Where is the prince 2 " 
he asked. , 

"In the dining-hall of the ofQcers, 
sir," said an old corporal. " You 
might have come sooner to wait on tlie 
colonel. You will get a whipping, my 
little pale face ! " 

"Very well, cousin gray-beard, you 
shall have your share of it 1 " The boy 
forced his way through the soldiers, 
toward the apartment on the first floor, 
whence the tinkling of glasses and 
loud laughter were heard. When he 
entered, ha,t in hand, the officers had 
already risen- from the table; Nassau 
was surrounded by several chiefs of 
other regiments, among them the 
chevalier de Lorges and the Marquis 
d'Aliaga, of the queen's dragoons, and 
was drinking a parting-cup with them. 

" Why, Nassau, ]what porcelain doll 
have you there ? " laughed an old colo- 
nel, looking at the page. " Surely, 
you do not intend ±o take him with 
you ! " 

"Am I in my right mind ? " cried De 



Lorges, highly astonished. " Why, that 
is—" 

" It is my rascally page ! " inter- 
rupted Nassau. " Come here, boy ! 
Where have you been? I shall have 
to dust yo,ur livery as a welcome ! " 

The youth, seizing the prince's hand, 
kissed it. "Do so, your highness; it 
would be no disgrace to be chastised 
by the bravest man in Europe — ^better 
men than I have borne it. What are 
your commands ? " 

" That you hold your tongue, and go 
to my' room to pack my saddle-bags. 
You will find there all I wish to take. 
BarbiUon, show him my chamber." The 
boy bowed, glanced around, and left, 
followed by the groom. 

" That is the right kind of page 1" 
exclaimed one. 

" Where did you get the little fel- 
low?" asked another. "What is his 
name ? " 

" Amaranth de Grlentrichart," replied 
Nassau. " He is from Lorraine, but his 
family have been reduced, so that his 
mother was forced to accept the as- 
sistance of my friend Beaumarchais." 
He glanced keenly at De Lorges and 
D'Aliaga. " I think I am acting kind- 
ly by tutoring the boy." 

" A warrior's life will scarcely suit 
him," said the old colonel, ironically, 
" for he looks more like a girl than a 
page ! " 

" That will soon be changed," replied 
Siegen. " He wiU be weather-beaten and 
tall enough when we return." The 
officers took leave, and the last were 
D'Aliaga and De Lorges. 

" How can a man conceal such an in- 
teresting adventure from his fi-iends, 
your highness?" said D'Aliaga, smil- 
ing. 

"What do you mean? What ad- 
venture ? " 

"Do not be reserved; your page 
is—" 

" Ah, you think he resembles Madame 
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Susanna de Beaumarchais, and the 
rogue sometimes affects the manners of 
his benefactress. But I will soon cure 
him of his tricks. Adieu, my friends, 
and be assured I only conceal such 
secrets of my life as are not my own." 
He gravely offered his hand and left 
the room. 

"You must have been' deceived, De 
Lorges, or he would have confessed it 
laughingly." 

" And yet I maintain that this page 
is Susanna de Beaumarchais.'' 

" Then it is a mystery he dare not re- 
veal." 

"And he only saved Tier from La 
Blache, in order to have "her — " 

" Silence ! " said D'Aliaga ; " I forbid 
you to think evil of the prince, or say 
one word on the subject, if you would 
not force me to resent it." «' 

" Are you insane, on account of a 
page ? " 

When the regiment Nassau left Paris, 
the Rue St. Honorg was crowded with 
people, to witness the departure of the 
troops. At the head rode the prince 
and his adjutant ; after them the band, 
followed by the standard, to the left 
of which was the senior lieutenant, to 
the right the page Amaranth. Then 
came the main body, with the pack- 
horses, baggage-wagons, and Nassau's 
travelling-chaise in the rear. 

On the garden terrace of the H6tel 
Penthi6vre stood Conti, the Princess 
de LambaEe, Countess de Gorzka, and 
the venerable grand-admiral. Siegen 
saluted them, lowering his sword, and 
casting on them a painful parting 
glance. Both ladies were very pale. 
Suddenly Conti recognized Susanna. 
" It is impossible ! My eyes deceive 
me ! And yet, princess, look at that 
page ! Have you ever before seen that 
lace?" 

" It is the wife of Beaumarchais I " 
said Louise, turning away and blushing 
deeply. 



"The wife of Beaumarchais?" re- 
peated the countess, and fainted. 

" Abominable ! " murmured Conti. 
" I ought to have kept it to myself. 
Indeed, I think the Polish lady is in 
love with Nassau-Siegen." 

Beyond the gate St. Honorfi the regi- 
ment was ordered to halt. " Quarter- 
master, forward ! Amaranth, my boy, 
you may go with the wagons and 
horses; ride in my carriage. We en- 
camp at IJcouen to-night. Attend to 
my comfort, or I send you back to your 
mother 1 " Susanna saluted her colonel, 
hastened to the rear, and entered the 
equipage ; in a few minutes she was on 
the northern route with the baggage 
and foragers, arriving safe at St. Omer. 
On the following night the prince 
took her to Calais, where she dwelt in 
a small retired house near the sea-shore. 

Susanna's very sudden disappearance 
created great siu-prise. Madame de 
Piron, Brunellel'ie, and a number of 
other acquaintances, pitied Caron, for 
no one knew the true state of affairs ex- 
cept Morelly and the elder Beaumar- 
chais. It was rumored that she had 
been assassinated, and the police made 
many investigations, but all in vain. It 
was forgotten, like many other scanda- 
lous reports. On the evening of the 3d 
of April, Caron received a letter by 
Santerre ; it had arrived at the watch- 
maker's, and contained but few words : 

" Dear Sir : Announce to your son 
that my page is well cared for. He 
win soon write to his rela^ves. 'SJpurs, 
" NabsA-U-Sibgen." 



CHAPTER XX. 

FOR FIFTEEN liOUIS D'OKS. 

Bbion de Goesman, from Col^iar, 
member of Parliament, the man in 
whose hands was Caron's defence in the 
process of La Blache against him, re- 
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sided at the Quai de St. Paul, corner of 
the Eue' des Ormes. Though he never 
had mind enough to study la,w, and 
stammered considerably, he had been 
enabled to purchase his present posi- 
tion by money, his unconditional devo- 
tion to the ministry of Maupeau and 
Aiguillon, and the flattering amiability 
of his pretty young mfe, who had for- 
merly delighted the citizens of Stras- 
bourg as Mile. Jamar, the actress. On 
the 1st of April, Beaumarchais, San- 
terre, and the lawyer Falconet, went to 
this gentleman's hoilse, but were in- 
formed that he was not at home. They 
went a second and a third time, always 
receiving the same answer. Caron 
could scarcely obtain permission to 
write a note in the lodge, which the 
portress promised to deliver after be- 
ing bribed. 

" Confess, M. Falconet," said Beau- 
maxchais, "that it is strange that an 
interview is denied to Mm whose cause 
he is to conduct. You will see that 
again access will be refused to-morrow. 
He is particularly interested, beyond 
doubt, and would prefer the loss of my 
suit," 

On the following morning Caron and 
his companions appeared, and again 
two hours later, with the same results. 
He really did not know what to do 
next, and went dejectedly to his sis- 
ters Margot and Claire, who lived in 
their own house in the Rue Percfie, a 
property they had inherited from an 
aunt. While he was telling tbem of 
his troubles, one of their lodgers, M. 
Desrolles, entered and heard an account 
of the case in question. He remem- 
bered the bookseller Le Jay was the 
friend and publisher of Goesman, and, 
by losing no time in his application, 
could perhaps obtain an interview by 
means of Madame de Goesman. All 
begged Desrolles to do what he could, so 
he sent for Le Jay, who came ; and, after 
a private conversation, the extraordin- 



ary remark was made that money could 
purchase an audience. Beaumarchais 
could have cried aloud, for joy, but he 
controlled himself, and pretended in- 
dignation. 

" How can I give money to a mem- 
ber of Parliament, in order to obtain 
an interview, which M. Bufour of the 
ChStelet never refused me in both my 
former suits I I would be aa much em- 
barrassed to offer as he to accept it. 
Will it not seem as if I wished to bribe 
where I had the right to demand? 
Never ! " 

His friends all urged Caron not to 
lose the only'chance remaining. " It 
cannot be called bribery," said Le Jay, 
" where the conditions of payment are 
all on the other side. I wUl make you 
certain of an audience immediately." 
He hastened to Madame de Goesman, 
accompanied by Desrolles. When they 
had left the house, Caron said, smiling- 
ly : " If they take money, my cause is 
not quite lost ! " 

Desrolles and Le Jay soon returned, 
and demanded two hundred louis d'ors 
for the kindness of the lady in obtain- 
ing an interview with her husband. 
Beaumarchais absolutely refused to pay 
so enormous a sum for what ought to 
be granted freely, but he was impor- 
tuned by all present. " When you have 
lost one hundred thousand francs, will 
two hundred louis d'ors rnore or less 
make any difference? Even if five 
hundred were demanded, you ought 
not to hesitate a moment." 

As the money was not at hand, M. 
Falconet went to Brunellerie to obtain 
it, and it was to be handed to Le Jay 
by Margot and Claire, as Beaumarchais 
had to return to the Bastile and ask 
permission of De Launay to be absent 
at night. Le Jay had told Caron, that 
if he called at the house of M. de Goes- 
man about nine o'clock in the evening, 
and delivered a note to madame, writ- 
ten by the bookseller, he would be 
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admitted. According to this agreement, 
Beaumarchais, Falconet, and Santerre, 
stood at the Quai de St. Paul at the 
hour appointed. 

" The councillor is not at home for 
you 1 " cried the portress, in an insolent 
tone. 

" My dear good woman," and Caron 
pressed a gold-piece into her hand, 
" only ask the valet of your mistress to 
come to me; I must deliver this note to 
him." 

" Oh, that is another affair ; wait a 
moment." 

The valet de chambre appeared. 
" What do you wish, sir ? " 

" I only desire you to take this note 
immediately to your mistress, while I 
wait for an answer." 

"Oh, sir," replied the servant, in 
some confusion, "I cannot do that. 
My master is in the cabinet, at supper 
with her." 

" You are very simple ; that just suits 
me. Therefore, be quick! My best 
compliments to them both." 

Soon the servant returned. "Tou 
may go up into the apartment of my 
master; he will be there presently." 

Beaumarchais and his companions 
followed the valet to the next floor, 
who showed them into a room and 
disappeared. After some time, heavy 
steps were heard. M. Brion de Goes- 
man entered-, wiping his thick lips with 
a napkin. He was short and stout in 
person, with a broad, red face, and 
turned-up nose. The servant brought 
a light, and placed it on a table, and 
then, catching the napkin which Brion 
threw at him, he withdrew. 

'" Wh-which of you is the ac-ac- 
cused ? " 

"I am, councillor, Caron de Beau- 
marchais." 

" Who a-are these ge-gentlemen ? " 

" This is Solicitor Falconet, a friend 
whose advice I sought, as I could not 
have access to you; the other is the 



jailer Santerre. It is probably not un- 
known to youth'at his majesty's govern- 
ment think so highly of my person that 
they have sent me to the Bastile for 
safe-keeping." 

" I-I ca-care nothing about that ! 
What do you wi-wish to communicate 
to me ? I know every thi-thing con- 
cerning your cause." 

'■' I am very glad of that. You have 
then examined the sentence of both 
courts of the ChStelet, and are not ig- 
norant of their justice," 

" I know 1 You owe Cou-Count de la 
Bl-ache one hundred and f-f-ifty thou- 
sand f-f-rancs." 

" I ? I am astonished I Count de la 
Blache owes me fifteen thousand francs, 
as was proved by the investigation." 

" I know all ! The question is about 
a f-f-forgery in the books. There is a 
b-b-blot in the place, that is the mis- 
take. I know all ! " 

"You know nothing, sir, if you will 
allow me to say so ! You have not 
seen one letter of the deeds, and have 
restricted yourself to the two principal 
books, of which mine was declared cor- 
rect, and that of M. Duverney (which 
was so long in the hands of the plain- 
tiff ) false. Will you permit me to in- 
form you 'of all the points in the case 2 " 

Goesman smiled contemptuously. 
" We-well, as you p-please ! I know 
aU ! " 

Beaumarchais drew forth his memo- 
randum-book, and began to describe the 
course of the suit, emphasizing all those 
parts where forgery was plainly proved 
against the ogunt's, demands. When 
he had ended, Goesman rose. " I know 
aU now ! I know you we-well enough 
to give my opinion in your favor. The 
aff-f-fair is very simple, and I hope to 
give" a just report to the tr-7tribunal on 
Monday next. I bid you f-farewell ! " 
Caron was about to make some further 
remarks, and Falconet to offer an ex- 
planation, but Goesman had already 
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rung the bell. Two servants came ; one 
took the light and preceded the coun- 
cillor through an opposite door, the 
other was ready to show the way out 
to the clients. 

When he had reached the street, Fal- 
conet exclaimed: "Tour nerves must 
be like a lawyer's, to bear all that! 
This fellow knows nothing of your 
business; and such a man, in whom 
knavery and stupidity are united,, is 
assigned you as an advocate ! " 

" Ha ! ha ! If the object is to make 
me lose my cause, no better defender 
could be found ! I must have another 
audience, through Desrolles." 

" Like this one ? And again for two 
hundred louis d'ors 1 " 

" And suppose I do ? Tell every 
thing to Brunellerie, and drink a glass 
of water after this excitement. Good- 
night ! " Beaumarchais laughed, and 
hastened away with Santerre. 

On the following morning Caron met 
Falconet at his sisters'. Desrolles was 
called, and sent for Le Jay, who was 
to obtain another interview, by agam 
bribing Madame de Goesman. It was 
the day preceding that on \vhich the 
suit was to be decided. The accused 
handed to Desrolles the watch, set with 
diamonds and rubies, with which he 
had never parted eveh in his utmost 
need in the Pigeonnier. While the 
latter was absent, Brunellerie came ; he 
had been to see Goesman, and was as- 
tonished at the councillor's ignorance, 
and indignant at his brutality. Bru- 
nellerie had offered ten louis d'ors to 
the secretary, but the honest man had 
refused them, saying that he could do 
nothing, as the case would be disposed 
of in the cabinet of his master without 
his assistance. An hour after, Desrolles 
returned with the 'tidings that Le Jay 
had presented the watch to the lady, 
who was highly delighted with it, 
promising that her husband should 
certainly receive M. de Beaumarchais 



in the afternoon, if he would be so kind 
as to send fifteen louis d'ors for the 
secretary. 

"The secretary? How does that 
agree with your report, Brunellerie ? " 
Desrolles was sent back again to ex- 
press the surprise of Oaron. " Madame 
de Goesman," said the agent, " insists on 
the fifteen louis d'ors ; she did not care 
or know what the secretary may have 
received from others — this sum she 
required for him." 

Beaumarchais threw the money scorn- 
fully on the table. " Very well, let 
this go also ! In the afternoon at three 
o'clock I shall be at the councillor's 
house." He went, but was refused ad- 
mittance. This impudence em-aged 
him. "Do you know, M. Desrolles," 
he exclaimed, when he returned to his 
sisters', "what I shall do, if I do not 
have an audience to-day? The name 
of M. de Goesman and his lady shall be 
conspicuous at all the street-comers in 
Paris ; I swear that to you, as sure as I 
am no member of Parliament 1 " 

Desrolles, pale as death, hurried 
away to Le Jay. The two men ran 
from one party to the other, finally 
Desrolles returned with the report that 
Caron should call on the morning 
before the session. If he could then 
obtain no interview, the lady would 
send back all she had received. 

" Oh, very well ! " replied Beaumar- 
chais, gloomily. "I thank you, M. 
Desrolles I " He paced the room silent- 
ly and the agent withdrew. " Do you 
know what I deserve, Brunellerie ? !' he 
said, impetuously. 

"You?" 

" To be whipped like a schoolboy ! 
I have committed the greatest error of 
my life, so much for blind passion ! I 
wish I had only held my tongue before 
this Desrolles. The lady's avarice has 
received a shock. She will restore all 
to me, and I shall not only lose iuy suit, 
but be unable to accuse her and her 
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husband of accepting bribes ! I could 
almost tear myself to pieces 1 " 

Beaumarcbais* had played badly. 
Angry with himself, he returned to the 
prison, thinking for a long time, with- 
out finding an expedient. He dis- 
cotered among his papers a copy of his 
commlinication with Goesman, and he 
was again tranquil. He sat down and 
wrote his first famous memorial, begin- 
ning : " Memoire & consulter pour Pierre- 
Auguatin- Car on de Beauma/rchais, kuyer, 
aeaiiae." On the morrow the scanda- 
lous parliamentary drama would close, 
and all know whether as a tragedy or 
a comedy. 

The morning of the 5th of April 
dawned. A cause was on that day to 
be decided, the importance of which 
was not imagined by those implicated. 
BeaumarchaJs went to his advocate 
with a written defence, which Goesman 
was only required to read to the court, 
but the councillor was not visible. Ca- 
ron waited an hour and a half, and 
even the secretary vainly endeavored 
to gain the accused an entrance. AH 
he could do was to hand the defence 
to Goesman. The day passed in sad 
expectation. Toward evening Bes- 
roUes brought the watch and money to 
the sisters of Beaumarchais. Brunel- 
lerie, who was present, assured himself 
that all was right, except a trifle — the 
fifteen louis d'ors were wanting which 
the lady had demanded for the secre- 
tary. 

"Did she really not send them 
back ? " asked Caron, who just then 
entered. 

" That is a strange question, my 
dear friend," replied BruneUerie. 

" Strange or not," laughed Beaumar- 
chais, "if I am to pay one hundred 
and fifty thousand francs, I will, with 
these fifteen louis d'ors, blow up the 
Maupeau Parliament and my oppo- 
nents, so that the explosion shall be 
heard from Dunkirk to Marseilles ! " 



On returning to the Bastile, he found 
the decision on the table of his cell. 
He was to pay one hundred and fifty 
thousand francs to Count de la Blache, 
and the costs of the three lawsuits. 
His enemies had conquered, and began 
pubhcly to say that Caron's attempt to 
cheat the count had been vain, and 
their success roused them to worse 
deeds of injustice against him. 

Two weeks later it was announced 
to the prisoner that his second suit, in 
reference to the Barter of Seville, would 
be determined, and, as if in mockery, 
Goesman was again nominated his ad- 
vocate. Seventeen days after the first 
verdict was pronounced, Madame de 
Goesman received a letter from Beau- 
marchais : " Tou were kind enough 
to restore my watch and the two roUs 
of gold; will you not also return to 
me the missing fifteen louis d'ors, 
which our mutual friend Ifeft with 
you ? " The lady started ; she remem- 
bered Caron's threats of posting her 
name, and she was angry against Le 
Jay, who had been her agent and con- 
federate. 

Had Beaumarchais sent the book- 
seller privately for the money, the af- 
fair might have been settled quietly ; 
but the good woman understood enough 
of pettifoggers' tricks to see that the 
letter was only a challenge to a conflict 
in which she would lose her honor. 
To send him the sum now to the Bas- 
tile, and take a receipt for the same, 
would be proof convincing that she 
had accepted gifts, and give, him the 
means of accusing her husband of 
bribery. She desired Le Jay to silence 
him, but her meaning was that the 
money should be paid to the sisters of 
Beaumarchais; as it was, however, to 
be sent publicly, she was ashamed, and 
did not send it at all. She showed 
the note to her husband. He hastened 
immediately with it to his patron, the 
Duke de Vrillifere and to Sartines. 
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The duke informed Maupeau of the 
aflFair, and the lieutenant of police went 
with Goesman to Aiguillon, at whose 
mansion a soirge was in progress. 
When the minister heard it, he sent 
for Madame de Ventadour and the 
Duke d'Orleans, who were among the 
guests, to come to his cabinet. 

" You are a perfect jewel, Goesman ! " 
said Chartres. " This note is a good 
accusation against Beaumarchais, which 
may end in the galleys and branding." 

" That is true ! He can be prose- 
cuted for slandering a member of Par- 
liament ■! " smUed Orleans. 

" Slander and attempt at bribery !-^ 
of dishonoring the Parliament and the 
government in the person of a royal 
advocate. Is not that next to high- 
treason ? " 

" Indeed ! " interrupted Diana de 
Ventadour. " Aiguillon, you must pro- 
cure the cross of St. Louis for Goesman 
in return for this letter. La Blache 
will console himself with the disgrace 
of the husband since he has lo^t the 
wife." Aiguillon nodded,' offered his 
arm to the marchioness, and all re- 
turned to the company in very good- 
humor. 

"Do you .^ know, papa," said Char- 
tres, "that I am sorry for this poor 
wretch Goesman ? How Beaumarchais 
win trample on him ! " 

" Ha ! ha ! This Colmar blockhead 
and his thieving wife we must sacrifice 
to the lower deities, but Beaumarchais 
will be completely ruined ! " 

The third and most dreaded accusa- 
tion menaced the prisoner. Hitherto 
his lawsuits had been of private affairs, 
but, by the new complaint of Goesman, 
a political and public significance was 
given to them. If Oaron lost, his pun- 
ishment would be that of a common 
criminal — the pillory and the galley. 
If he conquered, the justice of Prance, 
the Maupeau Parliament, and the whole 
corrupt government, would be dig- 



graced. Then the process of La Blache 
would have to be revised, and the 
mask fall from Caroii's foes. With the 
greatness of the struggle, the strength, 
courage, and coolness of Beaumarchais 
increased ; now, when he was on the 
point of losing aU, he felt that "he 
should gain aU ! He finished his first 
memorial, and sent it by Santerre to 
Gauchat for publication. It produced 
immense excitement, being ' regarded 
as a theatrical prologue, that annoimces 
a startling action, or as the blast of a 
trumpet summoning to battle ! His 
adversaries were astonished. They saw 
that he would defend himself in two 
ways. The pamphlet appeared without 
naming the printer or publisher, for 
Gauchat knew what he was about. 

In the suit of Goesman against Beau- 
marchais, the plaintiff had but one 
witness— his wife. The defendant also 
proposed that lady as one of his wit- 
nesses, the others being his sisters, Le 
Jay, DesroUes, Falconet, Brunellerie, 
Santeire, and the secretary of Goes- 
man. "Now the comedy begins!" 
cried Oaron in delight. ' " Figaro, my 
boy, bring your shaving-basin, sharpen 
your razor — this is the time to do 
credit to your trade ! " 

The attention of all Paris was ab- 
sorbed at the beginning of the pro- 
ceedings. The general-procurator Vau- 
cresson was the public accuser, Durier 
de Comartin was recorder, and Chazal 
the parliainentary commissioner who 
managed the case. The decision had 
to be made by vote in fuU parliamen- 
tary session. However servile the mem- 
bers were to the behests of the minis- 
ters, yet here thpy found it necessary to 
engage the best and most righteous 
jurists to oppose so dexterous a man 
as Beaumarchais. The examination 
of witnesses commenced. Le Jay, in 
great terror, at first insisted that he 
had received neither the fifteen louis 
d'ors, nor the watch, nor the two 
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rolls of gold. Madame de Goesman 
was ill, and excused iLeraelf from the 
preliminary proceedings. Desrolles, 
fearful of being considered the thief, 
swore that he had giyen all to Le 
Jay, who had handed them to Ma- 
dame de Goesman. The bookseller was 
perplexed; finally he said that it was 
true the watch and the roUs of gold 
had been received, but as to the fifteen 
louis d'ors he knew nothing. The 
secretary of Goesman denied haying 
receiTcd any money from madame. 
She was obliged to appear and con- 
front the other witnesses. For that 
day Beaumarchais selected the best 
toilet he had, appearing in the old 
hall of justice with the graceful smile 
of a courtier. 

" Usher," said the commissioner, " ask 
Madame de Goesman to step in." 

A whisper passed along the judges' 
bench when the messenger left the hall. 
All felt that the principal was coming, 
and that with her appearance was the 
real beginning of the suit. The door 
opened, and a lady entered, small and 
of dark complexion, very pretty, and 
about thirty-two years of age, wearing 
a flowered silk robe, which displayed 
her full shoulders. She wished to daz- 
zle by her beauty as well as by her rank, 
in one hand she held a fan, and with 
the other she raised her long dress, so 
as to show a smajl foot encased in a 
high-heeled shoe. Proudly and confi- 
dently she threw back her head, cast a 
glance at the judges, and, without 
deigning to take any notice of Beau- 
marchais, bowed, while the precious 
stones in her rings, bracelets, and neck- 
lace, sparkled. 

Amid profound silence Ohazahbegan : 
" Madame, will you be kind enough to 
teU us your name ? " 

" I am Joceline Marguerite de Goes- 
man, nee Jamar, wife of the parliamen- 
tary councillor of his majesty, Brion de 
Goesman." 



"Do you know this gentleman?" 
asked Ohazal, indicating Ca;ron. , 

The lady looked at the accused, and 
turned very red. "I neither do nor 
ever will know him." 

"I have not the honor to be ac- 
quainted vpith madame, either," said 
Beaumarchais, bowing, "but whUe I 
look at her, I cannot help entertaining 
a very different wish." The judges 
smiled, and the lady was embarrassed. 

" Have the goodness, madame," con- 
tiaued Chazel, " to have your complaint 
put in writing, if you have any, against 
this .man Beaumarchais." 

" Write,", she replied, " that I accuse 
the gentleman of being my worst ene- 
my, of having a mind capable of any 
baseness, as all Paris knows, and that 
he desires to render an honorable wo- 
man ridiculous." 

"And I, on my side," said Caron, 
" have nothing with which to reproach 
this lady — ^not even the little ill-humor 
that animates her at this moment. I 
am only sorry that it is a criminal pro- 
cess in which I pay her my first hom- 
age. As to my base mind, I hope to 
convince her, by the re^ectfulness of 
my behavior and the moderation of my 
answers, that she has been misinformed. 
— ^You ought not to be afraid of me, 
fair lady," 

" Afraid of you ! " and she cast a 
scornful glance at him. 

"Recorder," said Chazel, "read to 
madame the examination of the wit- 
nesses." The recorder did so. "What 
have you to reply to this, madame ? 
Have you any explanation to make ? " 

" None at all, sir," she smiled. 
"What can I have to say to such ab- 
surdity ? " 

" I must tell you, madariie," said 
Ohazal, gravely, "that the evidence, 
which will be sworn to, is a serious 
matter, and no absurdity, as you are 
pleased to call it. Make yom- objec- 
tions to whatever you consider false; 
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I am obliged to remark tliat you can- 
not make them later." 

" Objections ?— oh, yes ! Write that 
I am not acquainted with any one called 
Le Jay, and that I know nothing lof 
louis d'ors and watches." 

" If you are not acquainted with M. 
le Jay, and know nothing of louis 
d'ors or a watch, gracious lady," smiled 
Caron, " it is proved that I cannot be 
suspected of having intended to bribe 
or slander your husband the councillor, 
therefore the letter of the 37th of April 
was sent you by mistake. I was de- 
ceived in this afiair by two persons 
who obtained those articles froln me 
by the use of your pure name. — Then, 
judges, I accuse Le Jay and Desrolles 
as guilty of fraud." 

" I shall arrest both- immediately and 
confront them with you, madame. The 
procurator will have to enter a special 
complaint against them," said Chazal. 

" I will take the necessary measures," 
remarkd Vaucresson. 

" No, no ! — Yes ! " — exclaimed the 
lady, in great excitement. " I meant 
something very different ! Objections ? 
Well, then, I mean that all the deposi- 
tions of those persons and of this gen- 
tleman are false, and that they were 
prompted by others to make them ! " 

" Madame does not feel well," said 
Beaumarchais, " allow her to sit down ! " 
He politely placed' a chair for her. " I 
see," he continued, addressing her, 
" that you remember this part of your 
lesson, only you should have recited it 
at the proper .place. In the declara- 
tions are many points of which you 
cannot know whether they are true or 
false. As to being prompted, you have 
made a mistake. I am aware that I 
am considered as the head of a clique ; 
ttis is on account of my former politi- 
cal activity, and you were probably 
told that I would school others as to 
their answers — not that I receive such 
suggestions. But, fair lady, do you 



really know nothing of that letter 
from Le Jayj which gained me an in- 
terview with M. de Goesman, as has 
been proved ? " 

" Yes, sir — wait a moment ! Write, 
as to the so-called audience— the au- 
dience ! " She endeavored to collect 
her thoughts, but her mind was con- 
fused. 

Oaron cast a long and signiflcanii 
glance at the judges, in whose features 
astonishment was visible. The record- 
er sat with his pen in his hand. Every 
one stared at the lady. 

" Well, madame," Chazal began 
mildly, " what do you understand by 
the audience ? Make sure of your 
ideas before you speak; Explain your- 
self fully, that your objections may be 
clearly noted." 

" I mean," she said, vehemently, 
" that I do not trouble myself about 
the affairs of my husband, and attend 
only to my household 1 If this gentle- 
man gave a letter to my valet, it must 
have been done from malice ! " This 
statement was written down. 

" WiU you be kind enough to explain, 
madame," said Chazal, " what malice 
you find in the fact of a note being 
handed to a servant ? " 

She stammered and blushed. Sud- 
denly she exclaimed, "If it be truf 
that the gentleman took a letter to our 
house, to which of my attendants did 
he hand it ? " * 

" To a young lackey, madame — a 
man of fair complexion, who said he 
was your valet de chambre ! " 

" That is a contradiction, ha 1 ha ! 
Write that the gentleman gave a note 
to a fair-complexioned man ; but my 
lackey^is not so. What livery did he 
wear 3 " 

"I really do not know what ma- 
dame's special livery is." 

" Oh, pray write that the gentleman 
who pretends he spoke to my servant 
does not even know my Jivery ! I have 
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two, one for the summer and anotlier 
for the -winter." 

" Madame, I never intended to dis- 
pute that ; I even think I remember that 
the valet in question wore a spring morn- 
ing vest, for it was on the 3d of April. 
Pardon me if I do not express myself 
clearly. As it is natural that your ser- 
vants, after your marriage, put oflF your 
former livery, in order to wear that of 
the noble house of Goesman, I could 
not know by their dress whether they 
belonged to monsieur or madame. I 
could only judge from the man's ex- 
pressions on this most delicate point. 
Whether he was fair or not — ^whether 
he wore the Goe_sman livery or that of 
the Strasbourg Jamars — " The judges 
involuntarily laughed. 

" Order in court ! " thundered the 
usher. 

" It remains, nevertheless, true," con- 
tinued Beaumarchais, in a louder voice, 
" that, in presence of two irreproachar 
ble witnesses — Messrs. Falconet and 
Santerre — I handed a note to one of 
your lackeys on your staircase, written 
by M. le Jay, whom you do not know, 
and which the valet would not at first 
deliver, because, as he said, his master 
was at supper with madame I This 
letter he finally carried away, after I 
had attended to his scruples, and he 
brought ns the reply : ' You may go to 
the apartment of monsieur ; he will be 
with you soon.' It is remarkable that 
we went to the room; still more so, 
that M. de Goesman came to us ; and, 
what is most remarkable of all, gave 
an audience in answer to a letter you 
never received, and written by a man 
you do not know ! " 

The judges sat motionless ; and the 
silence was such that the lady's breath- 
ingcould be heard. " All that babble 
has no meaning ! " she cried, very angry, 
and violently fanning herself. "Tou 
and your witnesses did not follow my 
servant; so you cannot prove that he 
13 



delivered the note to me. I declare 
that I never received any note from 
this lackey or any other, and that I did 
not endeavor to obtain an audience for 
the accused ! Record all I say 1 " 

"O gracious ladyl" exclaimed Ca- 
ron, quickly. " It is much worse if you 
did not receive the letter fi:om your 
servant, as it is proved I gave it to 
him, and my interview with M. de 
Goesman agrees with the verbal reply 
brought by this fair-featured valet. 
He must have handed the note to your 
husband, in which you were asked, in 
accordance with your agreement with 
Le Jay, to procure an audience for the 
bearer. We must then conclude that 
your husband, as inquisitive as he is 
gallant, fulfils the engagements his 
wife makes ! I really have not the 
courage, madame, to say any more on 
that point. Do you decide who opened 
the note which gained the audience? 
If you insist that you did not, at least 
do not accuse me of having com- 
promised M. Brion de Goesman, the 
parUamentary councillor of his majes- 
ty!" 

There was a murmur of applause. 
Madame de Goesman sank back in her 
chair, covering her face with her fan. 
"M. Commissary,'' said Vaucresson, 
sulkily, " adjourn the court to-day ; the 
lady is ill." , 

" Then read the proceedings," com- 
manded Ohazal. The judges seemed 
to make light of the depositions, and 
shook their heads. 

" Is it possible, madame," said Beau- 
marchais, " that any one can place the 
defence of his honor and the secret of 
an intrigue in such hands as yours? 
Pardon me, I am not so^much surprised 
at you as at those who placed you in 
this dangerous position ! " He handed 
heir the pen, that she might sign her 
name. 

Madame de Goesman snatched it 
from Caron's hand. "And what," she 
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asked, "is deduced from all that is 
written here ? " 

" Oh, that you are a very charming 
woman, but have no memory. I shall 
have the honor to prove that to-mor- 
row. It also shows that you are to be 
pitied in being here at all — you — the 
wife of a parliamentary connciUor^for 
what ? ■ For fifteen lowis Wars ! " 



CHAPTER XXI. 

IS THIS PEANCB? 

Madame db Goesman had exposed 
herself to suspicion on the first day of 
her examination ; but, on the second, 
the proof of her guUt became incon- 
testable. The calmness and consistency 
of Beaumarchais, Ms apparent com- 
pliance, and the guilelessness of his 
questions, so confused the lady, that she 
was forced to confess she had received 
and 'still possessed the fifteen louis d'ors! 
When she found herself defeated, she 
became very angry, threatening Caron 
with violence. She was dismissed, for 
the judges had heard enough; Goes- 
man had sold an interview with his 
client, and then purposely made him 
lose his suit. The proceedings were 
ended. It was plain that the slander 
of Beaumarchais against the council- 
lor could not be established. To ab- 
solve the accused would be implicating 
the judges, to sentence him would ex- 
cite to the utmost the universal indig- 
nation already active against the gov- 
ernment. 

The North American civil war, so 
long expected, had commenced. The 
phi-ases '' democratic union," " federa- 
tive republic," " liberty and equality," 
assisted by the roll of drums, aroused 
in the French nation a desire for free- 
dom ; the people had been prepared by 
a sort of mental independence long 
taught by the philosophers, and there 



began to glow a passion for national 
and civil redemption from the tyranny 
of the privileged classes. The Moge de 
Colbert, by the financial minister Neck- 
er, showed the people how wealthy 
they had been under Louis the Great, 
and how impoverished they were now, 
as the state could scarcely pay its offi- 
cials, the extravagances of the royal 
court absorbing its revenues. 

Gauchat's press issued the second me- 
morial of Beaumarchais, containing all 
the scandalous judiciary action, the 
conduct of Goesman and his wife, and a 
thorough investigation of the case in 
question. The public eagerly read the 
pamphlet, and the name of Goesman, 
as Caron had determihed, became the 
scorn of every one ; public opinion ac- 
quitted the accused before the Parlia- 
ment could come to a decision. 

]y{aupeau adopted another means of 
silencing Beaumarchais. He had just 
bought a defamatory poem on the life 
of the kLiig,.by Robin de "Bauveset, for 
a ye^irly income of two thousand francs. 
Could not a similar arrangement be 
made with Beaumarchais ? Maupeau 
sent word to him, that if he would 
henceforth be silent, he should be lib«a-- 
ated, and the process against him ren- 
dered null. Caron, who now had pub- 
lic opinion in his favor, saw his oppo- 
nents entrapped, and, become aware of 
the power of his pen, replied that, if 
set at liberty, the process rendered 
void, and his suit with La Blache re- 
vised, he would be silent as long as his 
enemies. Beaumarchais left the Bas- 
tile a victor, after an imprisonment of 
six months, having concluded an armis- 
tice with his adversaries. He would 
gladly have quitted Paris, and gone 
toward the northern coast, where his 
wife was staying ; but how could he ? 
He would have been accused of cow- 
ardice ; libels would again be rumored 
about him, if he withdrew before his 
suit was decided. He felt that the 
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struggle was not yet over, and that to 
flee -would be imprudent, inciting secret 
vengeance against Mm, and betraying 
the refuge of Susanna. He remained 
quietly in Paris, evading any questions 
about his wife. His first visit was to 
his father and sisters, and the second to 
the H8tel Conti. The valet de chambre 
of the prince received him with surprise, 
and said that his highness was at the 
residence of M. de PenthiSvre. He im- 
mediately went there, and had himself 
announced to the widowed princess, 
but he was detained long in the ante- 
room. 

" They hesitate to see me ! Such is 
patronage! If a man is unfortunate, 
he becomes susj)ected, and the noblest 
friend finds some excuse for suspending 
the acquaintance." 

At last the servant led the visitor 
into the garden. " Yonder is his high- 
ness, promenading with the princess 
and the Countess de Gtorzka.'' 

Caron descended from the terrace 
and walked down the middle avenue 
where their highnesses were. It was 
plain they would rather not have re- 
ceived him. The princess and the 
countess aveited their eyes, in order to 
avoid him, and, when Cont^i whispered 
a few words, they withdrew. The 
prince then, approached with the cool- 
ness and politeness of a man of qual- 
ity. 

"You amaze me by your presence 
here. Probably you owe your liberty 
to your memorials, that, as well as 
'others, I certainly admire. -As you 
have sought me Tiere, your petition 
must be urgent. What have you to 
say ? " ■ 

" I really find it difficult to know iu 
what tone I am to answer your high- 
ness. You have so spoiled me that I 
can scarcely take the supplicant's posi^ 
tion, into which you force me. No pe- 
tition brought me here ; I was only in- 
genuous enough to think you would 



receive me as usual — as the Caron that 
exposes himself to danger, but not al- 
ways for himself. I suppose, however, 
it requires ' considerable greatness of 
mind to have intercourse with a man 
still in the hands of a criminal court." 

" "We misunderstand each other," 
said Conti., "I have not forgotten 
your services, and on their account I 
once more received you. But when we 
found ourselves so sadly mistaken in 
you, sir — " 

" How were you mistaken in me ? " 

" In the purest and best respects — ^in 
what I esteemed, envied, and praised 
you before all men ! " 

"And what is that?" 

" Your wife, Beaumarchais ! I ask 
you, where is the woman you seemed 
to love so well ? " 

Caron smiled. "Well taken care of, 
yom' highness." 

" If at mention of her name you do 
not even start or blush, but smile, you 
must be the most shameless wretch- that 
the sun ever shone upon." 

"What do you know of my wife, 
that I should blush ? " 

" I know where she is." 

"I should be sorry for that, your 
highness ! However, I disquiet myself 
needlessly ; you, do not know it." 

"Do you think so ? " said Conti, in a 
tane of severity. "Then be kind 
enough to tell me what induced you 
to give your wife to Nassau-Siegen — 
the woman with whom you had lived 
happily so long — the companion of your 
youth and your adversity 3 " 

Beaumarchais was greatly astonished. 
" You speak plainly, my prince ! Who 
told you that infamous falsehood ? " 

"I was standing on yonder terrace 
when the regiment of Nassau defiled 
past the house. My own eyes, the 
princess, and the Countess de Qorzka, 
are wita^sses that Susanna left Paris 
as a page wearing Siegen's colors, and 
marchinff under his standard." 
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" Madame de Latnballe saw her also ? 
"Then I owe both of you an explana- 
tion ! Prince, if my secret were safer 
by your distrust, I would be silent, and 
content myself with the knowledge that 
my honor is untarnished. But, as the 
princess saw my wife, I must tell you 
all — ^not for poor Susanna's sake, but 
on account of my friend the prince, 
who loves Louise de Lamballe." 

Conti laid his hand on Oaron's 
shoulder, and looked steadily at him. 
" Nassau loves Louise ? Beaumarchais, 
if I did you wrong, and thought ill of 
Susanna, may God forgive me! We 
have become so accustomed to evil, 
that we sometimes confound the true 
with the false. But who tells you that 
my niece loves the prince ? " 

" Who ? I wiU prove it by a story 
I will relate to the princess.'' 

"Well, then, come!" 

When Louise saw the two gentlemen 
approaching, she stood hesitating. Li- 
dignation was in her countenance. 

"Countess de Gorzka," said Conti, 
" be kind enough to retire for half an 
hour." Charlotte cast a long, question- 
ing glance on them, and left the gar- 
den. 

" Dearest uncle," said Louise, coldly, 
" as you have probably something spe- 
cial to say to me, would it not be bet- 
ter if we were alone ? " 

" I would only beg you, dear Louise, 
to listen to a story that M. de Beaumar- 
chais wishes to relate." 

" A story ? I do not comprehend—" 

" Yes, an incomprehensible one, your 
highness, the meaning of which can be 
fathomed only by a pure womanly 
mind which by its own sorrows has 
learned to sympathize with others' woe, 
and can separate truth from the mere 
appearance of it." 

" I have no doubt I shall learn to ad- 
mire the skill of a person who can per- 
haps influence others better because he 
is not governed by his own feelings." 



, "Perhaps," replied Beaumarchais, 
" those feel most who seem cold. It is 
sad" but prudent to conceal our emo- 
tions from those who we believe cannot 
understand us." 

Louise turned pa,lej and cast an uncer- 
tain glance at Conti. " Now, to your 
story, sir, since his highness desires it." 

" I am acquainted with two men, ma- 
dame — one a prince, brave and magnan- 
imous, but poor and powerless, wander- 
ing around the world, and who, among 
thousands of admirers, has found but one 
friend. The other was also a child of 
adventure — a citizen without means, but 
rich in the love of his wife, who shared 
his scanty bread and wept with him in 
his poverty. The latter at last becaBae 
wealthy, and esteemed at court, arid 
love seemed to embolden him in all his 
enterprises. These men met at the 
house of a gentleman of rank, on the 
day he was marrying his only son to 
an illustrious lady whom the prince 
loved, but was too poor to woo ! The 
two became friends for life — ^the citizen 
shared his possessions with the prince, 
that he might be enabled to leave the 
country, and be no more haunted by 
buried hopes. The lady was not hap- 
py ; after a short and sad married life 
she became a widow. Her lover re- 
turned. He found his friend in prison, 
and his vpife oppressed by unfeeling 
power. He saved her from shame, and 
gave her back his friend. Oh, he 
did more! The citizen was again 
seized by his enemies, hatred bound 
him in new chains, his poor wife was 
robbed of her chivalrous protector, for 
he was sent with his regiment to a 
distance, that she might become the 
prey of a libertine, and her husband 
sent to the galleys 1 The prisoner saw 
nothing but dishonor and ruin before 
him. Then the prince staked his own 
honor, the newly-awakened hope of his 
own love, and carried a,way the wife 
of his friend in the dress of a page, to 
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preserve her from her persecutors ; and 
he guarded her with the care of a 
brother 1 And this friendship, that 
drew upon the prince the contempt of 
the lady whom he loved, strengthened 
the unfortunate captive to overcome 
his foes and free himself "What could 
he do for the man who had risked all 
for him ? The citizen went one day to 
this illustrious lady, and, at her feet, 
confessed all ! " He fell on his knees, 
and pressed the hand of the princess to 
his lips. 

" O Heaven, what have I done 1 Sir 
— ah, pardon me ! " Louise trembled 
and wept happy tears ;-she had forgot- 
ten the presence of Conti. Blushing, 
she raised Caron. 

" Well, my prince ? " asked Beaumar- 
chais, smiling. 

Conti approached gently, embraced 
his niece and kissed her glowing cheek. 
"Louise, you were unhappy in your 
first marriage; be assured I will en- 
deavor to make amends." She con- 
cealed her .face on the breast of her 
venerable uncle. She was happy for 
th e first time since she left Chambery. 
Caron whispered : 

" Liebe, zieh mit mir auf duft'gem Eosennachen 
Durcli Sturm tind Sonnenscheiu. Am fernen 

Kustensaum 
Eijgluhen solion im Grian die stillen Woimemat- 

ten, 
Wo Gliick mid I'riede sicli mit Eos^ uud Myrte 

gatten I " 

Beaumarchais conscientiously ful- 
filled his promise, and remained quiet 
for several months. Yet he could not 
obtain a decision ia his suit. On the 
other hand, his patience was sadly 
tried. Scarcely was the first excite- 
ment allayed which his second memo- 
rial had produced, when his adversa- 
ries endeavored to turn public opinion 
against him. Numerous pamphlets 
appeared, and, taking occasion of his 
silence, the most disgraceful reports 
were disseminated about him. It 
was published "that he had been mar- 



ried three times; that all his wives 
died mysteriously, each leaving him a 
large fortune, and indicating that 
poison was probably the method used 
to destroy them. Another rumor was, 
that he had sold Susanna to a noble- 
man for a landed estate. He replied in 
the Mercure Frmfais with the indigna- 
tion of a just and injured man. Point- 
ing directly to the originators of the 
calumnies, he said : " Those persons 
who are continually attempting to de- 
file my name and honor, should . re- 
meniber that their friends of the Eues 
du Petit Bourbon, Garancifere, and the 
Palais-Royal, know better than I about 
the use of a certain phial, and that it 
is evidence of my charitable disposi- 
tion in not recounting facts to the 
public that would make them shudder 
more than all the slanders of a con- 
cealed scribbler, whose only capital is 
falsehood, from which stupidity draws 
thcinterest." ^ 

Caron's temper was not improved by 
the delay of the Parliament. He felt 
every social insult the more, because 
he had no indemnification at home for 
the malice of the .world. Morelly 
came to see him often enough, but both 
now felt and thought differently. — 
Beaumarchais could not bear the lib- 
erals by whom MoreUy was surrounded, 
such as Tolendal, Condoroet, and Ana- 
charsis Cloots ; and they, on their side, 
regarded him as a fortune-hunter — an 
intriguer, puffed up by wealth and 
court favor; besides, none of them 
were in a position to assist him against 
Ms powerful enemies. 

In January, 1774, Beaumarchais 
heard from Brunellerie and his, family 
of a new baseness of his opponents. 
A letter was circulating in Paris, pui- 
porting to be from a Spaniard, a rela- 
tive of Don Joseph Clavijo, compromis- 
ing Caron and his sisters in Spain, in 
a discreditable manner. The affair, of 
1764 was distorted so that Marie, the 
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sister of Caron, appeared as the mis- 
tress of Clavijo, and Beaumarchais him- 
self as a profligate, and even as a thief. 
All this was asserted so confidently, 
that even the kindliest persons shud- 
dered lest some accident should bring 
them in contact with him. He was 
deprived of the office of professor to 
the princesses, though at that time 
merely nominal. Marie Antoinette 
openly declared that she would desist 
from her desire of having the Ba/rber 
of Seville acted, and did not wish to 
hear any thing more of it. Men of 
rank, like EicheKeu, Luynes, and Pen- 
thiSvre, requested him to discontinue 
his visits. His old father was avoided 
by his foUow-citizens and neighbors, 
as if he were a leper. Only one man, 
Conti, believed in the innocence of the 
poet, but that man could not brave 
the popular opinion. In vain did 
Beaumarchais endeavor to obtain pos- 
session of the letter so cruelly mis- 
representing him and his sisters, and 
discover the author of it. He was 
like one persecuted by the Furies, 
when Marin dared to print the letter, 
with a rancorous commentary, in the 
Gasette de France. 

" A new memorial ! " exclaimed Beau- 
marchais, wildly. He wrote it in one 
night, with the calumniating sheet be- 
fore him. It surpassed the two pre- 
ceding pamphlets in courage, satire, 
and overwhelming power, indicating 
the possession of secrets respecting La 
Blache, Madame de Ventadour, and the 
Orleans, but secrets which he wculd 
not at present reveal. He criticised the 
Maupeau Parliament and the ministers 
in an unheard-of manner, made state- 
ments that others scarcely dared to 
think, and refuted the slanders in cir- 
culation against him, by publishing the 
autograph letters of Clavijo, the Spanish 
minister, and the French ambassador at 
Madrid, the Duke d'Ossun, and closed 
his pamphlet thus : " What has become 



of the France of Colbert and' Sully— 
the France that Heny IV. and Louis 
XIV. made the first nation on earth ? 
While America is breaking its chains, 
and the sound is wafted over the ocean 
as a mene telcel, Frenchmen are dragged 
to the Bastile by a httre de caehet! 
While justice is denied, and high- 
,sounding falsehood and illustrious vices 
increase the misery of the country, 
calumny, like a bandit, plies its trade 
on the open highway ! Say not, be- 
cause all has been taken from me, 
that I am without conscience ! Con- 
sider me as a criminal, an -intriguer, a 
dishonorable man, if ydu can ; but to 
what evil-doer was justice ever denied 
as it has been to me ? What institu- 
tions of what state ever protracted a 
cause, in order to let the accused die 
gradually of the leprosy of public dis- 
grace, except the Maupeau Parliament ! 
I have a right to demand a hearing, to 
be judged as a Frenchman, who is 
neither a helot nor the slave of such a 
privileged aristocrat as would insist on 
^xisi'm primm noetisf I appeal to you, 
citizens, to God, to the nation ! I de- 
mand my right — ^the right of an inde- 
pendent citizen ! " 

Twenty thousand copies of this me- 
morial were disseminated throughout 
France, throwing Voltaire and Rous- 
seau's writings into the shade. The 
philosopher of Ferfiey wrote a congrat- 
ulatory letter to Beaumarchais, and 
Marie Antoinette expressed her sym- 
pathy through the Princess de Lam- 
balle. AU those who were adverse to 
the government were awakened as by 
a clap of thunder. 

What was to be done with this terrible 
man ? The opposing clique had gone 
too far to remain quiet. They must add 
injustice to injustice, in order to silence 
him. He was not again sent to the 
Bastile, it is true, but secret policemen 
were posted aroimd the Hotel Piron to 
prevent his escape. His- pamphlets 
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were publicly bumed by Ifhe executioner 
in front of the gray Palace of Justice, 
at the foot of the Bartholomew steps ; 
he was forbidden to write any more ; 
all publishers, booksellers, printers, 
antiquaries, and colporteurs of Paris, 
were admonished not to multiply or 
publish any of the works of Beaumar- 
chais, unless they desired to be im- 
prisoned. Of course, all this had refer- 
ence to another process, in which Oaron 
would be accused of high-treason. 

It was toward the end of April ; more 
than a year had passed since Susanna 
fled under Nassau's protection. The 
old garret at the Pigeonnier was as 
desolate-looking as ever, with its par- 
tition standing in the comer. The 
same musical sounds were heard fi-om 
the adjoining room ; for Batyl still re- 
sided there, though he was doing well, 
and had saved money; but, as his 
patrons La Blache and Orleans request- 
ed him, he was contented to remain. 
In order to enliven Ms solitary life, he 
had married a chorus-singer c^f the 
opera — a fury named Apollina Bon- 
flant, who knew how to manage him 
as she wished. A different spirit ruled 
here now. The space near the door 
was empty, except that afew boxes and 
old trunks stood near the walls, and 
rags, straw, coverlets, and mattresses 
lying aroimd, indicated that some per- 
sons slept at night on the floor. In the 
background was a large round table, 
covered with a rather costly cloth, 
bearing numerous wine-stains. On it 
was a strange medley of books and 
papers, champagne and claret bottles, 
some partly filled, and others empty, 
plates, silver knives and forks, tin 
spoons, pieces of coarse pot -ware, 
heavy silver goblets, with coats-of- 
arms, glasses of various shapes and 
sizes, more or less valuable. Those pres- 
ent were seated round the table on 
stools, chairs, and boxes. It was even- 
ing, and candles in empty bottles threw 



an uncertain light in the large garret. 
A number of lances, pikes, and hal- 
berds, tied together with broad red 
bands, stood behind the principal per- 
sonage. The points of these weapons 
were united, and surmounted by a red 
woollen cap with ear-lappets. Swords 
and guns, some of them rare and ex- 
pensive, were fastened to the beams, 
and on the whitewashed wall three 
words were written with charcoal : 
^^ Liberie! SgaliU! Pratemite / " , 

The society here assembled, at whose 
extravagant speeches and gestures the 
venerable Morelly shakes his head, 
call themselves the "friends of the 
people," of whom not one but Morelly 
is of citizen rank. There are three 
counts and a marquis, who seem to ad- 
mire the brawling doctrines scrawled 
over their heads — the apostles of the 
■approaching revolution, of whom but 
one is destined to die a natural death. 
Yonder short, stout man with the long 
reddish hair, large jaw, sharp nose, and 
broad forehead, is the German Count 
von Cloots, called Anacharsis, a genius 
out of order, crazy in philosophy and 
ancient literature. The one next him 
is Lally Tolendal, who cannot forget 
the disgraceful death of his father. 
That other one is Condorcet, twenty- 
nine years old, rigid and emotionless, 
like his favorite science, mathematics. 
The last is Count Mirabeau, a manof 
twenty-two, who formerly was obliged 
to flee from the persecutions of his 
father, because he had eloped with and 
married against his parent's will MUe. 
de Marignan, and was again seeking a 
hiding-place, for he had repudiated her 
as an unfaithful wife. Apollina, that 
tall, gross woman, with small sparkling 
eyes, and black hair thrown back in 
disorder, waits on the company, sup- 
plying them with pipes and wine, or 
sometimes sitting down near Cloots, 
to listen with apparent interest to the 
conversation. 
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"You see how matters are working 
into' our hands; even that fallen for- 
tune-hunter Beaumarchais ! " said Ana- 
charsis in a loud voice, ".America is 
throwing off the yoke of Great Britain ; 
the lazy whigs are awaking ; avaricious 
England, deprived of her colonies, will 
cast her lords and kings overboard ! 
We only require a few years more of 
the present administration, and France 
will be in flames, destroying throne aud 
altar. G-ermany, my native land, will 
be swppt into the current, and a uni- 
versal republic is the result 1 Away 
with dogmas and empty dreams ! we 
must work and prepare the people, 
that all may have one will and one 
hand, to annihilate aristocratic privi- 
leges and the reign of mammon ! " 

"But nations, races, and languages, 
will always exist," said Mirabeau. 
"Education will always separate the 
Frenchman from the Sclavonian, the 
German from the Italian. You cannot 
advance without civilization and its 
wars." 

" And rebuild the edifice of different 
classes, oflB.cials, and local courts, the 
evils of the former state ! " laughed 
Cloots. " There ought to be no single 
nation — ^no native land. That is what 
ruined Rome ! Man must live free, 
giving sway to every passion, un- 
hindered by the ties of home, parents, 
or children, and in contempt of daily 
labor ! I know but one limit, and we 
must attain it, for the freedom and 
equality of all. Man is the lord of the 
world — ^the only governing deity ! Let 
humanity be our nation, and the earth 
our fatherland ! " 

" You are right," replied Condorcet, 
" and that is the object of our labors. 
Even Morelly, who first entertained 
the idea of humanity as it should be, 
accepts the necessity of its organization 
and of laws to control it. France or 
America will open the dance ; what fol- 
lows is hidden in the future. We must 



first think of *our own affairs before we 
can attend to those of mankind in gen- 
eral." 

"And blood must be shed to destroy 
this tyranny ! " cried LaUy. " The 
Bourbons must fall, the aristocracy, and 
the priests ; an iron government must 
perish by iron ! The watchword is to 
avenge the tears of the oppressed and 
innocent, and we must faithfully adopt 
it ! " 

"Down with the Bourbons!" they 
all cried. 

" Then God grant that I do not live 
to see it ! " said Morelly. " I have tried 
to build a temple of brotherly love, but 
you begin with hate ! " 

"Hatred is a fire that purifies the 
corruptions of time," laughed Mira- 
beau. 

" In its glow," added Cloots, " lib- 
erty will become hardened, and the 
virtue of Cato, Socrates, and Lycurgus, 
be regenerated! — ^Pour out the wine, 
gopd woman ; on the day of the battle 
Apollina shall be my Minerva, crowned 
with laurels." 

" A conflict is approaching, and to 
seek warriors is our fiist duty ! " said 
Mirabeau. " I am now as : a hunted . 
deer, and can do nothing ; but you, 
who are at liberty in Paris, must lay the 
trains, form associations in all quar- 
ters of the city, making them at the 
same time an asylum for the victims 
of persecution." 

" Oppression increases our hatred," 
said Tolendal ; " it enlarges and ener- 
gizes our influence ; like an avalanche, 
we shall some day crush all in our 
path." 

" That is my idea ! " replied Cloots. 
" I have spoken to many people that 
think as we do ; such as Danton, Cou- 
thon, and Marat. The men wiU assem- 
ble at the right moment, when the 
call of liberty has no uncertain tone." 

Thus this society expressed freely 
their opinions, for the truth of which 
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they had no other guaranty than their 
discontent, and the desire that a na- 
tional catastrophe would come. 

As the front door was locked, and 
hujig with a thick mat, to prevent any 
sound from being heard outside, and 
the party supposed themselves safe, 
they did not notice that the side-door 
leading to Batyl's room was gradually 
' opening. 

"Who left that door open?" Apol- 
Ima exclaimed, suddenly. " Some one 
stands behind it ! Bring a light ! " 

All sprang up in alarm ; Tolendal 
snatched a sword from the wall, and 
Cloota drew a pocket-pistol. A tail 
form in a cloak slowly emerged from be- 
hind the door, and a second remained 
in the doorway. 

" What do you wish ? How did you 
gain admittance here ? " and Anar- 
charsis threateningly advanced toward 
the stranger. 

" I came to see M. Morelly." 

"I am he," said the old man, ap- 
proaching calmly. 

"Allow the most zealous of your 
disciples to salute you, the author of 
the Basiliade I I have long desired to 
make your acquaintance." The new- 
comer dropped his mantle. 

Morelly retreated distrustfully. " Tou 
show me an honor to which I have 
never pretended. Why do you lay 
that work to my account ? " 

" But who areyou ? " asked Condorcet, 
bringing the light to shine on the fea- 
tures of the stranger. 

" Like you, I am a friend of the peo- 
ple!" 

" A friend of the people ? " exclaimed 
Morelly, bitterly. ' ' Tou, monseigneur ? 
How long has the son of Orleans been 
friendly to the oppressed ? " 

" Orleans 2 His son ! " cried the 
others. 

"Yes," said MoreUy, coldly, "it is 
the Prince de Ohartres." 

Fear as weU as surprise made all si- 



lent. Tolendal grasped his sword 
closer and moved toward Ohartres, who 
^tepped ^backward, cocking a pistol he 
held in Ms hand. 

" You see, gentleman, I am prepared. 
The report of fire-arms would call up 
those I brought with me as a guard. 
No one, of course, would visit you 
without taking precautionary measures. 
Tou know faces well, M. Morelly. I am 
Philip de Ohartres. I come seriously 
to express my admiration for the au- 
thor of the Basiliade and the Book of 
Laws, and to ask him to receive me 
among his pupils. Banish all suspi- 
cion : we are evidently approaching a 
revolution of the state — only a blind 
man can deny it. I will be the first of 
my rank that pays homage to the new 
order of things," 

" You, monseigneur ! " replied Con- 
dorcet, sarcastically. 

" As openly as certain persons that 
await the decisive hour, while hiding 
in their dens, who appear in every se- 
ditious commotion, incite the multi- 
tude, and then vanish again." 

"Prince, we do not understand 
you! " said Tolendal, "but one thing 
is certain, you shall not escape to be- 
tray us ! " 

" You excite yourselves unnecessarily, 
my friends. It may appear extraordi- 
nary that a man like myself forgets his 
rank and blood, in order to devote him- 
self to the liberty of his native land, 
but the times we live in are extraordi- 
nary. I come to you as sympathizing 
with your opinions, offering you my as- 
sistance and protection, and you must 
acknowledge that I have more to lose 
than you." 

" Sir ! " exclaimed Morelly, shocked, 
" that is unnatural ! I know the charac- 
ter of your father well enough not to be 
certain that the son will be faithful to 
no cause that does not agree with his 
dangerous ambition. If in this place 
we think and act contrary to the laws. 
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we do it at least with a pure heart, 
■with an indignation rendered sacred by 
the misfortunes of innocence. -Bul^ 
what induces you, a prince, to unite 
with persons of our views ? It is the 
hatred of the Orleans against the 
Bourbons, envy against those of your 
own blood ! If you really love our 
wretched France — if you wish to save 
it from approaching danger — ally with 
your equals ! Attach yourself to your 
cousin the dauphin, who vrill one day 
be king; cast Madame du Barry and 
the ministers from the vicinity of a des- 
ecrated throne, and raise up the right 
again. Yonder is the field of your 
labor — ^undoubtedly not here in our so- 
ciety ! " 

" "Why should he not love liberty ? " 
said Olpots. " Because he is a prince ? 
By no means; did we not cast from 
us crests, titles, fortune — all the boast 
of our birth, to serve virtue and free- 
dom ? We are noblemen." 

" I tell you," said Morelly, placing 
his hand on his breast, " I will have 
nothing to do with Orleans ; and, if 
you trust him, you becom,e the slave of 
his plans. I would warn you against 
him with my last breath ! " The rest 
were silent, for the distrustful expres- 
sion of the venerable man's features 
and his words strengthened their sus- 
picion. 

" And so you refuse my friendship 
because I am a priace ? Have you 
done half as much for the cause of the 
people as I am ready to do ? Tou say, 
Morelly, that I act from hatred. Are 
you acting from love ? Oh, you philos- 
ophers, who remain doubtful of any 
existing morality ! What urges you to 
^he conftict ? Have your passions, 
inisfortunes, andpersonal advantage no 
part in it? When liberty has once 
triumphed what difference does it make 
as to the means used ? If you insist on 
examining the motive of each combat- 
ant, you have but few followers ; it-is 



beyond doubt that passion leads to 
victory ! " 

"Leave this place, prince!" ex- 
claimed Morelly, impetuously. " We do 
not desire your presence ! " 

'KDo you call yourselves politicians 
and refuse an alliance ? Well, take your 
choice. I can either serve or harm you. 
I did not come here without having 
the means of arresting you. Then, you 
understand, I will have done the king 
good service. I know you all : Tolen- 
dal, Condorcet, Cloots, Mu-abeau: I 
have watched you gliding in and out 
of this hole — I know with whom you 
are in association, and you cannot move 
one step without having my. agents 
after you and your friends. I will warn 
you of danger, assist you with money, 
and, when the time comes, supply you 
with arms. Only by my help can you 
organise against the reigning tyranny. 
The Palais-Royal shall be a safe asylum 
for you. I ask nothing but that you 
trust me as I do you. Decide ! " Mo- 
relly seated himself near the table, lean- 
ing his head on his hand. 

" Very well," said Cloots, gloomily ; 
" we win accept your friendship, since 
we cannot avoid it. Dp you swear to 
serve liberty, fraternity, and equality, or 
expose yourself to the danger of losing 
your life ? " 

" I swear it ! " 

"Do you also swear destruction to 
royalty, aristocracy, and the immoral 
priesthood ? — annihilation to all privi- 
leges of the higher classes ? " 

"I will destroy them, by my life! 
The republic of free Frenchmen shall 
undoubtedly rival that of Rome or 
Sparta ! " 

" Well, then, give him your hands, he 
is one of us ! " 

" I decline to give him mine ! " said 
MoreUy. 

" Leave the dreamer alone," said Mi- 
rabeau ; " age makes him timid. — And 
what would you be called among us, 
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Chartres ! for now you are no more than 
any other man." 

" Call him Philip EgaUtS I » ex- 
claimed Oloots. " That will be a sign 
that in him the first prince on earth 
has become the equal" of the meanest 
citizen." 

"Yes, let my name be Philip Ega- 
litg ! " responded Chartres. They then 
shook hands. 

" Accept this Phrygian cap ! " said 
Cloots, taking the red cap from the 
pikes and placing it on the prince's 
head. " It was an insignum of ancient 
Rome. Let it adorn you on the day of 
liberty ! " 

" It shall, and at my death ! " Philip 
took the cap, kissed and placed it in 
his bosom. " Until then it shall rest on 
my heart I Farewell ! This man is 
my friend Sillery ; he is also one of us, 
and will inform you when we meet 
again." The two visitors immediately 
withdrew. 

All were silent in the garret. They 
felt as if awakening from a dream. 
" Do you know," began Morelly, after a 
long pause, " that we are in his hands ? 
It is certain he has long been on our 
track, and that Coralie Raucourt has 
been watching us. That rascal Batyl 
gave him admission." 

" But he will not betray us,'' said 
Condorcet ; " I have seen through his 
dark mind. What will he gain by 
bringing a few unknown men to the 
scaffold or galley ? He intends to make 
use of us in his ambitious views, and, so 
long as we are of advantage to him, he 
will be faithful." 

"And then destroy us!" said Mo- 
relly. 

" Therefore," interrupted Cloots, " he 
must be entangled in our plans ; he 
must become a traitor to royalty, and 
be the slave, not the master, of the rev- 
olution." 

" Does he intend to play the part of 
Julius Csesar ? " asked Tolendal, gloota- 



ily. " By the fates, he may find his 
Brutus ! " 

"Henceforth, the Pigeonnier is no 
longer a hiding-place for us ; we can 
only use it to meet ' figalitg, ' " siid ■ 
Anarcharsis. " I must depart immedi- 
ately.— 'One word, Apollina, my girl: 
you must avenge us on Batyl 1 " He 
hastened into the adjoining room, fol- 
lowed by the woman. Mifabeau drank 
several glasses of wine, and then threw 
himself on the straw, placing his pistol 
beside him. " I will write to ' Ega- 
lit§,' — he must force my father to ab- 
stain from further persecutions against 
me!" 

Morelly was alone with Condorcet and 
Tolendal. " There is no escape," mur- 
mured the old man — " no salvation ! 
We must go to Beaumarchais to-mor- 
row ; he has still some connections, and 
is rich in expedients ; he may' advise 
us. He has never deceived me, and 
the distressed should not be unfriend- 
ly." 

" Yes," replied Condorcet, " did yon 
not say that Conti, the dauphin's right 
hand, is Caron's patron ? At least we 
shall not be entirely in the hands of 
' M. figalitS ! ' " Lally and Condorcet 
left. 

" Must blood and destruction always 
be the means of regenerating nations ? " 
said Morelly to himself. " Must all, 
whether bond or free, be deceived ? 
Let me sleep, poor old man ; perhaps I 
shall not awake to the terrible mor- 
row ! " 

On the following day Morelly, Con- 
dorcet, and Tolendal, hastened to 
Beaumarchais, to seek assistance from 
one who was himself surrounded by 
enemies. These friends, knowing 
that Caron was sought after by spies, 
and that the Rue Fauconnier, St. Paul, 
and the Quai des Ormes, were patrolled 
by disguised policemen, took care not 
to talk of him on the way, and, en- 
tering the obscurer wing of the man- 
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sion, were annotmced to Madame de 
Piron. The lady's age had made her 
cautious, if not distrustful, and Caron's 
present position was not agreeable to 
her, so that it was difficult to gain ac- 
cess; but when she heard Morelly's 
name, and remembered the happy days 
she had spent at the little parsonage in 
Trianon, she received him. He begged 
her to let him pass to his Mend through 
her apartments. 

" M. AbbS, spare an old woman, 
who wishes to have no more inter-, 
course with the world, from doing any 
thing that might be considered unlaw- 
ful. Since Madame Susanna disap- 
peared in such a remarkable, not to say 
disgraceful manner, I shall be glad 
when M. de Beaumarchais has left my 
house, which is always watched by the 
police. If you must see him, go 
through yonder glass door, across the 
terrace and the garden. I have noth- 
ing further to do with him." 

" I thank you," replied Morelly, in a 
melancholy tone. " It is nothing new 
for me to know that the misfortunes of 
others often harden hearts otherwise 
kind and good." 

The three men reached .the apart- 
ments of Beaumarchais. He was stand- 
ing on the terrace, where they had so 
often met with Turgot, Malesherbes, 
and the deceased Piron. Caron was 
looking dreamily at the deserted walks, 
and the trees just beginning to put 
, forth their early blossoms. He was 
startled when he saw his visitors, and 
went anxiously to meet them. 

" I pray you, Morelly, how can you 
venture here ? Are you determined to 
be sent to the Bastile? Do you not 
know that I am in great danger, and 
that to-day my sentence is to be pro- 
nounced ? I was taking leave of these 
familiar places, where for many years I 
was so happy ! " He entered the sit- 
ting-room' with them. " What is the 
object of your visit ? " 



" Tour advice, and perhaps your as- 
sistance ! " replied Tolendal. • 

" My assistance ? Ha ! ha ! That is 
like asking a miserable beggar for 
money." » 

" Last night, while we were together 
with Cloots and Mirabeau, Chartres and 
Sillery suddenly appeared ! " 

" Chartres, the son of Orleans ! " 

"Batyl betrayed us to him. He 
gave us the choice, either to fall into 
the hands of the police, or receive him 
as an associate ! " 

" Oh, I understand him very well ! 
He thinks the national disease, pro- 
moted by himself and his father, has 
reached its crisis — that we are all 
ready for rebellion. Orleans and his 
son wish to be the physicians, you are 
the instruments in their hands, and 
their reward will be the throne of the 
Bourbons ! " 

" They may err ! " replied Condorcet. 
"The revolution of which they make 
use will free us, and give the power to 
avenge liberty on Chartres, should he 
touch it ! " 

" Do not think," said Beaumarchais, 
shaking his head, " to outwit them. I 
have fought them during my . whole 
life, and now they have conquered me. 
In all that happens to us I see their 
hand." 

" Do you advise me to go to Conti 
and have a consultation with him ? " 
asked Morelly. 

" So long as Conti is powerless and 
you have no proof, it is useless. Sup- 
pose Chartres should say that he mere- 
ly visited you to ascertain your inten- 
tions and save the state from dema- 
gogues? Alas, you are in his hands, 
and I have no power to save you ! " 

A noise was heard in the anteroom ; 
Caron started. Gomez entered hastily. 
" The decision has been made, sir ! " he 
said, " they are coming ! The front 
court-yard and the Rue Fauconnier 
are guarded by police; Sartines has 
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just arrived, but they seem to be -wait- 
ing for some one." 

" Waiting ? For what, for -whom 2 
Discover why they delay ! When I am 
led oflf, you must depart immediately 
with my baggage." 

" Immediately ! " 

" To my wife, at Calais ; in St. Omer 
you will meet the Prince von Nassau- 
Siegen." 

V You may depend on me, sir ! " 

" Away ! do not let us be surprised 
by them. " Gomez rushed out. " You 
see the ^tate of affairs ! " said Beaumar- 
chais, locking the door. " Oome back 
to the garden saloon, my friends ; you 
can step into the bow-windowed room 
and witness what is done. "You cannot 
leave the house until the police are 
gone." Gomez endeavored to open the 
door from the outside, but, when he 
found it locked, he rapped violently. 

"What is it?" 

"The Dukes d'.Orleans and de Char- 
tres, with a parliamentary councUlor, 
are just descending from a carriage." 

"They are? Then I begin to have 
some hope ! I do not consider myself 
lost! Farewell, Gomez. Go to your 
room, and may God reward your fidel- 
ity!" 

" May He protect you, dear master ! " 
cried the valet, and slowly went down 
the stairs. 

Caron returned to the garden saloon. 
" The two Orleans ! " He smiled. " I 
believe my former good fortune is re- 
stored to me ; it is very well that you 
are here." 

" Wliat do you mean ? " asked To- 
lendal, astonished. 

" You will soon see. I hope you wiU 
show yourselves men at the decisive 
moment. Quick, go into the adjoining 
apartment, draw the portifere — I hear 
them at the front door." 

Morelly, Tolendal,' and Condorcet 
slipped into the room, where they were 
concealed by the curtain. Beaumar- 



chais glanced around, and then laughed 
ironically, going into the sitting-room, 
at the door of which the police were 
knocking. 

" Open the door, in the name of the 
Parliament 1 " cried the voice of 8ar- 
tines. 

Caron unlocked it. " Ah, gentlemen, 
are you here at last ? I was dozing a 
little ; pardon my inattention ! " 

The General-procurator Vaucresson, 
in his red robe and high mortier, en- 
tered, accompanied by the two princes. 
Sartines and his armed guard were 
stationed at the threshold. 

" Are you Caron de Beaumarchais 9 " 
began Vaucresson. 

" It would be more agreeable to me 
to be some one else precisely at this 
moment." 

" You were told that your sentence 
would be finally pronounced to-day, 
and I, the procurator, have received 
orders to communicate it to you." He 
unroUed the document : " ' Transacted 
at a session of the Parliament, being 
the highest court of justice, Paris, 
April theSeth, 1774. — ^Pierre-Augustin- 
Caron de Beaumarchais, accused and 
convicted of having slandered and 
attempted to bribe a member of Parlia- 
ment ; also of having, by his blasphem- 
ous writings (notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition, and by evading the Board of 
Censure), calumniated, disgraced, and 
dishonored the king's majesty, the 
ministry, the Parliament, and the laws 
of this land, is sentenced, by the joint 
decision of this high tribunal, to be 
publicly branded on the Place Gr&ve 
in Palis; to be deprived of his nobility, 
fortune, and civil honor, and to be 
sent to Kochette to labor in the galleys ! 
In the name of the Triune God, the 
King, and the Parliament, be it done ! ' 
— Thus I deliver you, Caron Beauj 
marchais, by virtue of my office and 
this sentence, into the hands of M. 
de Sartines, lieutenant of his majesty's 
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police, that lie may execute the decree 
of justice against you.' " 

Vaucresson was turning away; Sar- 
tines placed his hand on the shoulder 
of Beaumarchais, when the latter roused 
himself. " M. Procurator, I have still 
an appeal to the king, and at least six 
months' time at my disposal, have 1 
not 2 " 

" To the king ? Do you dare to ap- 
peal to his majesty?" exclaimed Vau- 
cresson. " Very well ! Tou only delay 
the punishment, for you know you 
have no mercy to expect. Begin your 
appeal within six months; but, as we 
foresaw this, you are ordered to the 
BastUe until then. The publication of 
the sentence will, however, not be re- 
tarded ! " He cast a glance at Sartines 
and the prinoes, and withdrew with 
the ushers. 

" I should not have thought that the 
Duke d'Orleans and his son took so 
much interest in my fate ! " laughed 
Beaumarchais, sarcastically. 

" Because you consider us your worst 
enemies," replied Orleans, coldly. " But 
you are mistaken. In this terrible hour 
we wish to offer you our protection, and 
save you from disgrace, if you consent 
to oin: conditions." He made a motion 
t9 Sartines to retire with his men. 

" I knew matters could not be so bad 
as they looked ! " murmured Caron to 
himself. " Monseigneur," turning to 
Orleans, "since you wish to have an 
interview with me, let us step into the 
garden saloon; we may have many 
things to say that we would rather not 
let M. de Sartines hear." 

Orleans smiled and nodded, then 
walked into the adjoining apartment 
with Ohartres. Beaumarchais followed, 
and while the princes took seats on the 
sofa, he found an opportunity of lock- 
ing the door unperceived. He glanced 
at the portifere and advanced toward 
them. 

" Now, my most dexterbus of dexter- 



ous men, my mad Beaumarchais," 
laughed Orleans, " are you at last in, 
our power ? I suppose you remember 
our meeting at the wedding festival of 
the Princess de Lamballe ? I prophe- 
sied that you could not escape us, and 
you see I was right. 1 have great re- 
spect for your talent for intrigue ; you 
acted against us as no other man ever 
will act, but you did not know that you 
were aiding us, and becoming more 
entangled in the net we had spread 
around you. I wish simply to say to 
youthat you have your choice between 
the galleys and freedom, for your ap- 
peal will do you no good. T have a 
ministerial decree of Aiguillon and 
Maupeau in my pocket, changing your 
punishment to exile for life. Sartines 
has secret orders to escort you to any 
seaport you may select. This will be 
done if you bind yourself by a written 
promise to go to Englaild as my agent 
and act according to my directions. 
If you refuse, you hav^ the other alter- 
native — ^the galleys and public brand- 
ing ! You see that you are dependent 
on my favor. You must be my servant, 
whose brain I will use as I please, and 
who, to escape one galley, shall labor 
in another as the slave of Orleans, who 
intends to reach some day the throne 
of the Bourbons ! " 

" Ha ! ha ! " cried Ohartres, merrily, 
and both father and son shook with 
delight at their, success. 

Beaumarchais bent his head and 
stepped back. " And do your highness- 
es compel me to such an intolerable 
humiliation?" 

" Yes, my friend," laughed Ohartres. 
" You have five minutes to write the 
agreement which sells your intellect to 
us. You have always been a spy, as 
you weU know 1 " 

Caron was glowing with suppressed 
anger. He went to his secretary, 
opened it, and slowly placed pen, ink, 
and paper in readiness ; then he pressed 
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a secret spring, a drawer opened, and 
two pistols were in -a moment in his 
hand. " Now, M. Philip EgalitS," he 
said, " let us hold a revolutionary ses- 
sion ! Advance, Mends of the people 
fi'om the Pigeonnier ! Appear!"' 

The jDrinces leaped to their feet. Or- 
leans rushed to the door, which he found 
locked. Morelly, Tolendal, and Con- 
dorcet advanced from behind the cur- 
tain. The dukes seized their swords. 

" And are we now equal in the con- 
flict?" said Beaumarchais. " O Lally 
and Oondorcet, you eloquent Spartans, 
you athletes and fighters about phrases, 
have you mind enough to see now 
what these Orleans people are — ^have 
you hatred enough to shoot them 
down for the good of your native land ? 
Take this pistol, Tolendal, son of an 
innocently-murdered man; draw, Oon- 
dorcet, and prepare yourself! Shall 
we be made slaves against our wiU? 
The culprit condemned to the galley, 
dictates to you, Messrs. Orleans — you 
shall be our vassals ! Yonder are pa- 
per, pen, and ink. Write what I com- 
mand you, M. EgaUtfi, or, by all that is 
sacred, your blood shall flow about my 
feet. Go, sir, and write precisely as I 
dictate ! " 

Tolendal and Oondorcet passed 
around the heavy Orleans and deprived 
bini of his sword. Beaumarchais 
grasped Chartres, who dropped his 
weapon. "Do not dare to make an 
outcry; for if Sartines breaks in the 
door, you shall both be slain ! " Caron 
drew Chartres toward the secretary. 
" Sit down and write ! " The prince 
obeyed in silence. 

" ' I, Prince Philip de Chartres, son 
of the Duke d'Orleans, of the blood of 
the Bourbons, acknowledge hereby 
that yesterday I voluntarily joined the 
association of the friends of the people, 
took the name of Philip figalitg, and 
swore to destroy the Bom-bon race, the 
aristocracy, the priesthood, and the 



privileged classes ; to establish a repub- 
lic in France on the foundations of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, and to 
do this with all the ability and power 
of my family ! ' — Now, sign it ! Give 
me your signet-ring as a pledge ! " The 
prince drew it slowly from his finger. 
Caron put it in his pocket together 
with the paper. 

" Now, duke, I beg you for the de- 
cree of banishment 1 " Orleans gave 
it, gnashing his teeth. " Tou will 
both go with these gentlemen across 
the terrace, and leave the house through 
the apartments of Madame de Piron. 
I will say but one thing more, mon- 
seigneur. So long as you and yoiir son 
remain quiet, neither harming nor en- 
dangering the inhabitants of the garret 
of the Pigeonnier, and undertake no 
evil against the reigning royal race, I 
will make no use of this document." 
Caron unlocked the garden door. 
"Farewell, my friends, you shall hear 
further from me ! " 

The princes and the " Mends of the 
people" withdrew. Beaumarchais now 
opened the sitting-room and called Sar- 
tines. " M; Lieutenant, you see that I 
hold in my hand the decree of bamsh- 
ishment. I am going to Calais, thence 
to England, My valet Gomez will ac- 
company me.'' 

" H'm ! I see you have made some 
arrangements with their highnesses. 
Where are they?" 

" They did not wish to leave the 
mansion in my company, and went 
through the apartments of Madame de 
Piron." 

"Very well, the carriage is ready; 
let us go." 

Gomez was called, and the baggage 
of Beaumarchais placed on the coach. 
Two "mounted police-guards escorted 
him. He departed by the gate St. 
Honorg, toward the north. At the 
next station he took extra horses, trav- 
elling day and night. At St. Omer he 
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met Nassau, witli whom he immediately 
left for Calais. When he entered the 
house in which Susanna dwelt, he em- 
braced her with a shout of joy. 

" O my dear husband, do I see you 
again ; are you free ? " 

"Yes, but an exile. We are going 
to England, my child ; but I have 



brought with me two treasures: for 
you, prince, the sincere love of Louise, 
de Lamballe; for myself, that which 
will destroy the malice of the Orleans. 
Yes, Susie, during my leisure I intend 
to write the ' Wedding of Figaro,' and 
how he abolished the abominable priv- 
ilege of the nobles." 



BOOK IV. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

LOUIS THE LIBBBATOE. 

While Beaumarcliais, a man of sucli 
intellect and, self-possession, escaped to 
England with Susanna, the sentence 
against him was published by the Mau- 
peau Parliament : " branding, loss of 
fortune, and the galleys ! " It was a 
farce, and at the same time a political 
stupidity ; for the punishment was 
meliorated to banishment, and in other 
countries he lost no respect. Strict 
orders were given to the oflBcers on 
duty at the boundaries to prevent his 
return. It was natural that this imex- 
pected and imprecedented sentence 
should cause universal indignation — a 
revolt against its injustice, and a sense 
of insecurity in all circles. The gov- 
ernment had stigmatized itself, and the 
last remains of habitual devotedness 
were uprooted from the hearts of the 
people. It seemed as if the blow must 
soon be struck which would annihilate 
this unfeeling and immoral of all pub- 
lic authorities, the Parliament. 

Orleans and Chartres, outwitted by 
Caron in the moment of their triumph, 
unmasted and silenced when they ex- 
pected to have absolute power over 
him, returned humiliated to the Palais- 
Royal, compelled to defer the execu- 
tion of their intentions to a more con- 
16 



venient season. But iniquity, when 
united with wealth and infliifnce, is 
likely to prevail, at least for a time. 
Anacharsis Cloots had dissipated his 
fortune, and, being a weak advocate of 
reqigonable and happy liberty, consid- 
ered all means acceptable that furthered 
his purpdses. As for Mirabeau, he 
needed, for the most part, protection 
against his father. These men sought 
and obtained secret audiences at the 
Palais-Royal, and formed a league with 
the Orleans family, becoming their 
most active agents, under the delusion 
that the revolutionists would be leaders, 
when they were really led. Prom this 
period dates the secret understanding 
between the demagogues and certain 
impoverished nobles, whose standard 
was the red cap. 

Vaucresson had been obliged to an- 
nounce the appeal of Beaumarchais, 
but to know that he was in Ufelong 
ejdie enabled his opponents to breathe 
freely. The document even of figalitg 
in Beaumarchais's hand, gradually lost 
its terrors. The former was the confi- 
dential friend of Prince d'Artois, who 
had great influence at Marly, and while 
the " friends of the people " established 
associations under the protection of 
Chartres, the elder Orleans was on the 
best terms with - the ministers, the 
newly-strengthened Jesuit party, and 
Madame du Barry, who ruled the king 
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as unconditionally as ever, while his 
majesty seemed, to have many years yet 
to live. In a short time the hour would 
arrive when a change would take place. 
It was an important hour in history ! 

The dauphin and his wife were at 
first greatly beloved by the people. 
They had always shown themselves hu- 
mane and accessible, yet no man could 
have had a less royal deportment than 
young Louis, according to the ideas of 
courtiers. Conti, it is true, had some 
influence on him — ^he could say all he 
pleased, but it made no impression. 
That the dauphin devoted himself to 
his bo(J5S, charts, locksmiths, and car- 
penters, neglecting every thing else, 
was sufficient to make him contempt- 
ible in the eyes of the aristocracy. 
Marie Antoinette, on the other hand, 
was cheerful, an enemy to what she 
beUeved- constraint, and as much de- 
voted to her friend Madame de Lam- 
balle as to the chivalrous and daring 
Artois. She had scarcely the good- 
will of her husband, who did not trou- 
ble himself much about] her, and their, 
marriage seemed unhappy. The flsh- 
women were accustomedj to reproach 
the dauphiness, when she drove past 
them, because, though now a wife for 
three years, she had given no prince to 
the country. Besides, the miniature 
court at Marly was so closely watched 
by that at Versailles, that the dauphin 
and dauphiness seemed to incur any 
thing but respect. 

On the 1st of May, a mounted hunts- 
man of the Duke de Duras, chief mar- 
shal of the king, was announced at an 
early hour at the H6tel Conti. He de- 
livered the following note : 

"Tour royal highness I The king 
has been suddenly taken ill. The phy- 
sicians pronounce his disease small-pox, 
and his life is despaired of! He is 
supposed to have caught the infection 
from a person Madame du Barry 



brought to supper yesterday evening. 
Tlie countess has just left Versailles in 
great terror ! As you, monseigneur, 
possess the confidence of the most gra- 
cious dauphin, I henceforth await your 
orders^ 'Tour most obedient 

"DUKAS." 

A quarter of an hour later, Conti 
drove to the H6tel Penthifevre, in order 
to take his niece to Marly. Toung 
Louis, his consort, and their suite, ar- 
rived that afternoon at Versailles. The 
Princess de Lamballe and Conti were 
with them, and gave all orders. 
Vaugyon and the Duchess de Luynes 
were in attendance. Terray was or- 
dered to distribute two hundred thou- 
sand francs to the poor of Paris, that 
they might pray for the king. " Should 
this appear too much," said Louis, 
" then deduct it from the allowance of 
the dauphiness and myself." 

The king was ill ten days. His suf- 
fering was terrible, and the atmosphere 
around him so impure that it acted on 
him as a poison. His disease could not 
be kept secret from the people. Or- 
leans and the ministry suddenly halted 
in their career of vice, and bowed their 
heads in apparent repentance, waiting 
for the king's death. The dauphin 
was more reserved and gloomy than 
ever. Neither Conti nor Marie Antoi- 
nette could engage him in conversa- 
tion; but when Conti remarked that 
the future king could not immediately 
reside at Versailles, he started, as if 
awaking from a dream. 

"At Versailles? No, at Marly!" 
Vaugyon made his arrangements ac- 
cordingly. 

When the news of the apiMoaching 
dissolution of the king was known in 
the provinces, all the partisans of the 
dauphin's father roused themselves. 
Maurepas, the witty pupil and col- 
league of Pleury, exiled by Madame 
de Pompadour, came secretly to Ver- 
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sallies, informed himself where the 
new monarch would reside, and hast- 
ened to Marley. A number of ban- 
ished members of Parliament came to 
Pal-is, seeking refuge among their 
friends ; the capital was filled with in- 
flammatory material ; the people began 
to talk fearlessly, and laughed at the 
officials of Sartines, who until then 
had been their terror. 

Louis XV. died on the 10th of May. 
His whole court, according to custom, 
had to be present in the audience- 
chamber. All the halls were crowded 
with courtiers. But neither the dau- 
phin nor his wife, Conti nor his niece, 
nor any one of the attendants of the 
new monarch was to be seen. The 
travelling-equipages stood ready in 
the court-yard, awaiting the signal for 
departure, for the servants had been 
requested to place a wax-light at one 
of the windows of the dying king's 
chamber, and to extinguish it when he 
ceased to breathe'. 

Conti stood at the window of the 
room occupied by the dauphin, who 
paced the floor, absorbed in anxiety. 
In the adjacent chamber sat Marie An- 
toinette and the Princess de Lamballe. 
They grasped each other's hands and 
spoke in whispers. At the door of the 
antechamber stood thp Duchess de 
NoaiUes, and the Duke de Vaugyon. 
The Princes de Provence and d'Artois, 
with their consorts and suites, were in 
the neighboring rooms. 

The wax -light was extinguished! 
The baggage - wagons and servants 
began to move. Conti advanced tow- 
ard Louis; pressing the young mon- 
arch's hand to his lips, he said : " He has 
departed. God bless your majesty ! " 

"Is he dead?" exclainied Ijouis 
SVI., hastening to Marie Antoinette; 
he seized her hands and raised her 
■from her seat: "My God," he said, 
"guide and protect us; we are too 
young to reign ! " 



A noise like that of an uproar was 
heard, as if approaching from the (Ml 
de B(Buf. "Heaven! what is that, 
dearest Lamballe?" asked Marie An- 
toinette. 

" The old courtiers are rushing tow- 
ard your majesties," replied Conti, in a 
voice of bitterness. 

"I wish to have nothing to say to 
them ! I care to see no one but my 
aunts, who nursed my grandfather ! " 
cried the dauphin. "Let us pray to 
Heaven, Antoinette, that we may have 
to do with persons who, while serving 
their king, can relieve the wretchedness 
of our country. It must be done soon ! 
Dear cousin Conti, you have talked 
much with me, lately, on the state of 
affairs, and my heart has not been un- 
moved. Tou must be my adviser." 
He was silent, then he smiled in a mel- 
ancholy manner: "Do you remember 
three names my father impressed on 
my mind, and on that of the Prince de 
Bourbon? It was It Little Trianon, 
near the grotto of elms." 

"My prince ^" exclaimed Conti, in 
astonishment. 

"At that time I was scarcely seven 
years old. One of those men was my 
first preceptor, a priest, the Abbg Mo- 
relly. He must be dead by this time. 
The other two are Turgot and Male- 
sherbes. My father said: 'Kemember 
these names; you may need them in 
future ! ' I have not forgotten them ; 
I have read their works, and observed 
their actions. Turgot shall be placed 
over the finances, and Malesherbes be 
minister of the interior. These places 
are the most important. Count de 
Mouy shall, have the war department, 
and I will myself write to M. de Mar 
chault." 

" My dear and illustrious master ! " 
cried Conti, in joyful emotion, "the 
spirit of your father is upon you! And 
what of the late ministers ? " 

" Send for Sartines." 
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Iri tlie anterooms stood the courtiers' 
and officials, waiting for the moment 
when the door of the new king's cham- 
ber should open, whom they already 
regarded as their prey. Vaugyon ap- 
peared : " Lieutenant of police, M. de 
Sartines ! " The officer entered, and 
the portifere dropped behind hini. 

"We shaU have some interesting 
busiaess," whispered Orleans to his son ; 
"he sends first for the police ! " 

Sartines bent his knee before the 
young monarch. " God bless your ma- 
jesty 1 " 

"I thank you, Sartines. Let this 
proclamation be printed immediately, 
and published throughout France. I 
have declared in it that the ministers 
are dismissed, and the Parliament is to 
be convoked in the old manner. Grivo 
these lettres de cachet to Messrs. de 
Maupeau and d'AiguiUon (they have 
long made an ill use of them); both 
must not approach within thirty miles 
of my capital. The Abb6 Terray is 
protected by his clerical robe ; hut tell 
him he will be wise if he endeavor to 
elude my remembrance ! " Louis XVI. 
nodded, and Sartines left the apart- 
ment, carrying in his hand the first 
acts of the new reign. 

The Princesses Adelaide, Sophie, and 
Viptoire, were now introduced by a 
chamberlain. They were greatly de- 
pressed. The king embraced them. 
" My dear aunts, if I did not already 
love you, your devotion at the bedside 
of my grandfather would have secured 
my admiration. I beg you to accom- 
pany me to Marly. — My royal consort," 
and he offered' his arm to Marie An- 
toinette, "I think I am acting accord- 
ing to your desire as well as mine, if I 
nominate her highness, the widowed 
Princess (le Lamballe, superintendent 
of your household. — Let us now go, if 
you please." 

The countenances of those present 
reflected their happiness. When the 



monarch appeared in the antepham- 
bers, the ladies and gentlemen of the 
old court approached him with pro- 
found deference, wishing him joy ; he 
motioned them silently away, for he 
became again reserved. The visitors 
made way for him to pass with his 
suite, and he entered the carriage with 
the queen ; Conti and Louise de Lam- 
balle took seats opposite, and, with the 
rest of his family, they went at full 
speed to Marly. After his departure, 
the courtiers stood for some time look- 
ing after the king, who had withdrawn 
himself from their homage. 

"That is a new way to begin a 
reign ! " murmured Chartres. 

" M. de Sartines," said Orleans, " wiU 
you not give us some explanations ? " 

Sartines shrugged his shoulders. — 
" All I know, monseigneur, is, that the 
ministers are dismissed, and the Par- 
liament convoked after the former and 
usual style." 

" The Parliament to be so convoked ? " 
repeated Orleans. 

" We are now dismissed ! " exclaimed 
Maupeau and Terray. 

"And I am to deliver these letters to 
you, M. de IV^upeau and M. d'Aiguil- 
lon." 

"But how are we dismissed?" cried 
Terray. 

" That is my affair ! " replied Sar- 
tines. "I shall take care that you 
fulfil the will of his majesty." The 
" empire of the angels " had fallen ! 

A few hours later, the Parisians were 
aware that the obnoxious ministers 
were discharged, and the Parliament 
reSstablished, and with it the old ju- 
diciary proceedings. The people re- 
joiced aloud. Crowds gathered at 
every comer to read the proclamation, 
and the road to Marly swarmed with 
happy people, going to see "Louis the 
Liberator ! " They embraced Pach 
other in the streets, and a stranger ar- 
riving at the French capital in those 
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days might have fancied it just relieved 
from a besieging enemy. In the fol- 
lowing night, a wagon passed from 
Versailles to St. Denis. Moimted 
torch-bearers accompanied it, and it 
went with the utmost speed, as if the 
driver and escort were anxious to dis- 
encumber themselves of their burden. 
It was the corlillwrd — the royal hearse. 
Such was the burial of Louis XV. The 
people sang vulgar songs about him 
and his favorites, as his dead body 
rattled over the stones to its final rest- 
ing-place. 

What hopes of a new national life 
now blossomed! After the unspeaka- 
ble misery of the country, it was elated 
by ardent expectations I Thus began 
the reign of Louis XVI. Conti was 
commissioned by the young king to 
inform Beaumarchais that Ms appeal 
was accepted, his exile revoked, and 
that he was to remain only so long in 
England as to attend to some business 
which his monarch had confided to 
him. Marie Antoinette added, smiling- 
ly: "Greet him also from me, your 
highness ; I hope we shall now have 
the Barber of Seville.^^ 

"Certainly, since you desire it," re- 
plied the king. 

The new ruler of Prance was noble 
and humane ; biit he needed encourage- 
ment, and long reflection, to rise above 
himself, as he did in those first hours 
of his accession. If he took advantage 
of an unexpected and great- opportu- 
nity, after his excitement he would 
agaiu become taciturn and reserved, 
partly from distrust in himself, and 
partly from want of knowledge of the 
world and a freely-developed charac- 
ter. When he arrived at Maily he had 
an intention of nominating to the pre- 
miership M. de Machault, a most capa- 
ble and faithful man ; but the smooth- 
tongued Maurepas met Louis uncere- 
moniously in the anteroom, and was 
received in a friendly manner, for his 



banishment by Madame de Pompadour 
gave him some respectability in the 
king's eyes. 

The graceful and assured manner of 
Maurepas, the seriousness with which 
he seemed conscious of a remedy for 
every evil in the state, the boldness 
with which he said, "Ah, your majes- 
ty, be not concerned, I can easily teach 
you to govern ! " were so effective, that 
he became prime minister instead of 
Machault, to the great misfortune of 
France. When he heard that Turgot 
was to be his colleague, he frowned 
and said, "Your majesty, M. Turgot 
never goes to mass ! " 

" He was my father's friend, and that 
is sufficient. Terfay and Maupeau 
went to church every day." Maurepas 
bowed ; he was in possession of all he 
cared to know, and had his portfolio 
in his pocket. 

None could be more surprised at 
their official nomination than Turgot 
and Malesherbes — the old friends of 
the Pigeonnier, who met again on the 
floor at Marly, and shook hands with 
deep emotion. Their nomination pro- 
duced great rejoifcing throughout the 
country. 

A few days after the death of Louis 
XV., M. de Vrillifere appeared at Ruelle, 
the estate of Aiguillon, where Madame 
du Barry had found a refuge. During 
her days of prosperity this man had 
been her most devoted servant and 
eulogist, but now he presented himself 
with a warrant exiling her to the nun- 
nery of Pont aux Dames. "A good 
beginning of his reign ! " . she ex- 
claimed, as she took Zamor, her negro- 
boy, and four million worth of dia- 
monds, to the cloister. 

Beaumarchais was a favorite of for- 
tune. Could any one be more aban- 
doned than he by friends, and humil- 
iated and oppressed by enemies ? But 
scarcely had he escaped destruction, 
and secured for himself and his wife a 
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place of safety, when he was again 
raised above his adversaries. Louis 
XV. could not have died at a better 
time for hiip. He could not, however, 
directly return to France, on account 
of the commission with which he had 
been intrusted. The revplution in 
America was progressing favorably, 
while the old enmity between France 
and Englajid made a naval war very 
probable. ■ Turgot and Malesherbes 
begged their friend to give them some 
account of the state of affairs in Great 
Britain. 

On the. 10th of November, Louis 
XVL reestablished the Parliament, 
amid universal gratitude. The appeal 
of Beaumarchais was immediately ad- 
mitted ; the process of Maupeau-Goes- 
man against him, as well as the sen- 
tence of the former Parliament, was 
annulled, and his honors restored. At 
the same time, the queen ordered the 
Barber of Seville to be acted in the 
ThStoe Frangais. 

Marie Antoinette began to under- 
stand her taciturn husband, and love 
his noble character. Her simple Ger- 
man mind suited his serious temper. 
There were moments when she could 
have knelt before him — when her heart 
yearned for his love ; but in vain I He 
did not seem to comprehend her, and 
neither her beauty nor her cheerfulness 
moved him. He was an awkward 
man in love-affairs, and, distrusting his 
own feelings, he had little confidence 
in those of his wife. He still looked 
upon her as the "Austrian woman," 
though he liked to converse with her, 
and had lately made her a present of 
Trianon. It was a dark and joyless 
period in her life to be married four 
years and remain still an unloved wife, 
admired by all for her grace and beau- 
ty, but neglected by the only one to 
whom she had brought the treasures 
of her affection. She needed amuse- 
ment to drowii her heart in forgetful- 



ness, and while endeavoring to conceal 
her feelings, she appeared to have 
more levity than natm-ally belonged to 
her, and to be less regal in her deport- 
ment than suited her high rank. 

About the time when Beaumarchais 
closed his affairs in London, the king 
was at Marly, his favorite residence. 
This palace, lying in an ancient park, 
had retained, more than Versailles, the 
fantastic style preferred by Louis XTV., 
who considered himself the first of 
crowned heads, and was proud of his 
palace at Marly. On the highest part 
of the mountain terrace he built a 
large star-shaped pavilion, called the 
Pcmllon du Soleil, where he resided. 
Twelve smaller edifices were erected in 
a circle, named after the signs of the 
zodiac, and united by a colonnade. In 
them dwelt the members of the royal 
femily and their favorites. The ground 
about these villas flourished with trees 
and flowers ; the royal private garden, 
into which no one dared enter but 
their majesties and their satellites, was 
ornamented with statues and fountains. 
The wide path, crossing the circle, and 
adorned with rich pieces of art, was 
called the king's road. 

Here Louis/ XVI. with his court 
passed the autumn. He was in the 
habit of promenading with his cour- 
tiers in the evening, when he left his 
apartments. Besides the royal pair, the 
company usually consisted of the Prin- 
cess de Lamballe, Countess de Gorzka, 
the Duchesses de Chimay and de Ta- 
rente Latremouille, the stewardess of 
the household (Madame de NoaUles), 
who attended to the king's sisters, the 
Princes de Conti, d'Artois, and de 
Chartres, the Prince de Poix, Major de 
Reding and Afry of the Swiss guards, 
arid the Duke de Vaugyon. 

" Then these matters will finally be 
settled," said Louis, continuing his 
conversation. "From the documents 
sent by Beaumarchais; w« have great 
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reason to be satisfied 'witli him. When 
do you think he ■will return, Cousin 
Conti?" 

" In three weeks at the latest, your 
majesty, and then he hopes you will 
permit him to annul the sentence 
against him in his suit with La 
Blache." 

"Oh, certainly! He will, howeyer, 
be considerate enough to begin his 
process in some distant court, at Aix 
perhaps. That affair created such a 
public excitement that I do not wish 
to have it renewed here. A quiet ar- 
rangement of this difficulty, and an 
abolishment of abuses, alone can help 
us. Beaumarchais is quite too impul- 
sive — ^we must endeavor to subdue him 
a little." 

" Ah, my husband," smiled Marie 
Antoinette, "he will find enough to 
do. I received to-day the announce- 
ment from the director of the Menus 
Plaisirs, that he was only waiting for 
the author, to represent the Barber of 
Seville. Literary success wiU for some 
time drive all lawsuits from_ his mind. 
And then he is a musician ; he and our 
Lamballe will delight us with their 
songs, and we shall forget all past 
troubles." 

" Indeed, your majesty," replied 
Louise de Lamballe. " The poor man 
and his wife have suffered enough, and 
only saved themselves from dishonor 
as by a miracle. Any other person 
would have given himself up to de- 
spair ! " 

" I can vouch for him, your majesty, 
that he will obey all your commands," 
said Conti. " He intends to live only 
for poetry, and to arrange the affairs 
relative to his fortune, which has been 
greatly reduced." 

" Oh, he must tell us eVery thing," 
said the queen. " His conversation is 
so impressive and brilliant ! He must 
inform us of all the intrigues which his 
enemies planned against him, and from 



which he escaped so happily. We 
must hear his whole life." 

"And does your majesty intend to 
call him formally to court ? ", asked 
Artois. " He is a citizen, who, how- 
ever shrewd and eloquent, has too 
many mysteries connected with his life 
to make him suitable to appear in your 
circle." 

" Prince d' Artois, he was the servant 
and confidant of your noble father," 
replied Conti, " as well as Messrs. Tur- 
got and De Malesherbes. I know of 
nothing more becoming than for the 
son to reunite these men around him. 
Besides, Beaumarchais has no ambition 
to obtain courtly rank, and their majes- 
ties may take delight in his talent as 
well as Louis the Great in that of Mo- 
lifere and Corneille." 

" You are right, cousin ! " said the 
king. " I shall be as glad as my father 
to see Beaumarchais." 

" He must be very interesting," said 
Chartres, after a pause. " But he will 
probably conceal more than he reveals. 
The best story in connection with him 
is that in reference to his wife." 

" How ? " exclaimed the queen. 

Artois looked gayly at the Princess 
de Lamballe. " Well, while he was in 
the Batftile, his intimate friend the 
Prince von Nassau-Siegen amused him- 
self by carrying off the wife of Beau- 
marchais in the disguise of a page." 

"I hope you are not attempting to 
jest 1 V The king's countenance dark- 
ened. '' Who is the Prince von Nassau- 
Siegen ? " 

" A poor adventurer, who sailed with 
Bougainville," replied Artois; "then 
brought a tiger's skin from Africa for 
•the Princess de Lamballe, and is now 
colonel of an infantry regiment at St. 
Omer. As such he ran off with the 
wife of his friend Beaumarchais and — " 

"Permit me, prince ! " interrupted 
Conti, severely and haughtily. " Judg- 
ing from the apparent pleasure with 
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. .■wMcli you relate these affairs, you 
would be glad to undertake them 
, yourself; your friend Chartres would 
be Tery useful to you and give you the 
right direction. With tiger-hunts and 
Toyages round ihe world, however, 
neither of you, I imagine, would have 
much to do. — ^Your majesty, the Prince 
de Kassau-Siegen is the bravest soldier 
in France, and a talented and cultivated 
man. Ask your officers; your whole 
army have but One name for him — ^the 
Bayard of France! Nassau was poor 
and in debt ; Beaumarchais saved him 
from his dependent position, and he re- 
paid that act pf friendship by protect- 
ing Madame Susanna twice from the 
persecutions of La Blache, and pre- 
pared for her a refuge in Calais, while 
her husband was in the Bastile and 
threatened with branding and the gal- 
leys. — I warn you. Prince d'Artois, not 
to believe every thing M. de Chartres 
says, and I remind the latter that cer- 
tain persons would do well not to call 
up spirits that might be dangerous to 
them." 

"And did he protect the wife of 
Beaumarchais against La Blache ? " 
asked the queen. 

"I never heardof this Prince ITassau- 
Siegen — with Bougainville rojmd the 
world ? Cousin Conti, I should like to 
have him near my person.'' 

"He deserves it, your majesty ! He 
was bom to be a defender of his coun- 
try — a knight of the monarchy ! " 

" But if he is a prince, dear Oonti," 
asked the queen, " has he no land, no 
' rights ?"• 

" His father possessed the duchy of 
Nassau. The young Otto, however, 
was so unfortunate as to have Madame 
de Ohateauroux for his mother, and to 
he, born at Paris four weeks after his 
father's death. This circumstance was 
used by the cabinet at Vienna to an- 
nex his small principality ; and, though 
recognized as the legitimate, heir, all 



efforts to regain his possessions have 
been in vain." 

"That is nothing new from such a 
quarter ! " said the king brusquely, and 
looking at Marie Antoinette. 

"My husband; it is the first time 
that I feel my parents can be unjust. 
I will write to my imperial mother. 
Let us indemnify the Prince von Nas- 
sau for the loss of his paternal inheri- 
tance. France needs heroes, and as you 
are in doubt as to whom to present 
the office of commander of the Gardes 
Nobles, J know of no one more suitable 
by rank and chivalrous renown. A 
man who can do so much for an ordi- 
nary friend, will do more for his king ! " 

" Is he not also a sailor, and has he 
not a daring spirit?" asked Louis, 
after a short pause. 

" I appeal to the reports of Bougain- 
ville and the Grand-Admiral de Pen- 
thifevre." A longer pause ensued. 

" Very well, cousin. "Write to him. 
in my name, that he is commander of 
the Gardes Nobles, and let him report 
himself as soon as his successor at the 
garrison of St. Omer has been nomi- 
nated. I will speak to Mouy." 

" How magnanimous I " suddenly ex- 
claimed a glad voice. All turned to 
the Countess de Gorzka, who stood 
tearful and blushing. Oonti was per- 
plexed; he looked at Louise de Lam- 
baUe, who was pale and trembled. 

" Ah ! " said the queen, raising her . 
finger in playful rebuke,' " how can our 
little Gorzka so betray herself? The 
Prince von Nassau-Siegen seems to be 
victorious everywhere ! " 

The king smiled. " Well, this matter 
is settled, cousin ; write to him." 

"Then we shall have all three at 
court," laughed Marie Antoiaette — 
"Beaumarchais, Nassau, and Madame 
Susanna, the much -talked -of page! 
What do you think of it, dear Lam- 
balle ? " 

" I share the joy of my uncle, in see- 
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ing the array of noble and fearless men 
around your throne honored by two 
heroes — one of the sword, the other of 
the pen." 

When the court separated, and Ohar- 
tres was returning with his cavalier 
SUlery to the Pavilion of the Scorpion, 
which he occupied, he said: "Pine 
news this — it is curdling the blood in 
my veins ! Beaumarchais is coming to 
court, and M. de Nassau nominated to 
the command of the Gardes Nobles. 
I see him already minister or fleld- 
marshal 1 And I dare not move I All 
has been in vain! We are defeated, 
SiUery, and we ought to be glad if we 
are suffered even to remain here. 
D'Artois is the only one who could be 
turned to account. And then the love- 
affairs of the tiger-hunter ! The Prin- 
cess de LambaUe and the Countess de 
Gorzka both in love with him at once ! 
He really has extraordinary luck; I 
must try to deprive him of some of • 
it!" 

A fortnight later appeared at Trianon 
— ^from which Marie Antoinette had ban- 
ished air etiquette, " in order not to be 
queen " — Nassau, Beaumarchais, and 
Susanna. No one was present besides 
the king and queen, their brothers, sis- 
ters, and aunts, Conti, Louise de Lam- 
balle, Turgot, and Malesherbes. The re- 
ception took jjlace near the grotto under 
the elms, as in other days. 

When Caron cast himself at the feet 
of the monarch, and kissed his hand, 
he said : " In this place, my sovereign, 
once stood your father, and taught you 
to love the friends and. servants of his 
cause. The toyal son fulfils what the 
parent could not I I have returned to 
a happier Prance, a land that adores 
its king, and, with Turgot and Male- 
sherbes, I may stand with a beating 
heart before ' Louis the Liberator,' as 
we once stood before 'Louis the De- 
sired!'" 

The kingiraised his tearful eyes to 



heaven, and the queen gently tbok his 
hand. 

"And have you forgotten the song 
you composed for the dauphiness, as 
our dear LambaUe has informed mS? " 
she asked. The song was again sung. 

"I feel as I did when the king's 
father was alive,'' whispered Male- 
sherbes, " but the times are better 1 " 

Siegen stood lost in adoration of the 
Princess de LambaUe. All were happy 
and hopeful, except Marie Antoinette 
and Louise. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

LOVE ns TEAKS. 

LoTJis XVI. commenced his reign 
by releasing the larger number of pris- 
oners in the Bastile, so that a small 
corps of Invalids were a sufficient gar- 
rison. On this occasion Beaumarchais 
petitioned the king, through Conti, to 
declare the jailer Santerre reinstated 
in aU civil privileges, and at liberty 
to transact business as any honorable 
citizen. Like a beast of piey, half 
tamed by a noble hand, the son of an 
incendiary entered Paris with his thou- 
sand francs, and sought Caron in the 
H6tel Piron, where the latter again re- 
sided. On his asking the advice of 
Beaumarchais, several trades were pro- 
posed to him, and that of a brewer 
suited him best. He was accordingly 
^apprenticed to Georguille, the largest 
brewer in the city. The poet did not 
foresee that he was letting loose a rav- 
enous beast among mankind, and that 
Santerre was right when he expected 
nothing good from himself ! 

On the order of the queen the Barber 
of Seville was acted in the ThSStre 
Franjais. All Paris hastened to wit- 
ness the much-talked-of comedy, and 
to have an opportunity of seeing the 
author, who had so nearly been ruined 
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by the Maupeau Parliament, but who 
by his dexterity had escaped tne gal- 
leys and was again at court. His 
renewed respectability increased the 
nuSiber of his opponents, and they re- 
solved again to humiliate him. How 
well soeyer the actors played, the piece 
was denounced, and many in ,the' au- 
dience showed their displeasure by hiss- 
ing. Such conduct was at length con- 
sidered unreasonable, and enhanced the 
interest of the comedy. While the 
audience were ijiveighing against it in 
the parterre, Lecain, one of the prin- 
cipal actors, said to the angry Beau- 
marchais : " Be calm, my ftiend, these 
persons will bring you money ! They 
are insuring immortality to your Bar- 
ter ! " And so it was. The represen- 
tation was given every night, the theatre 
was always crowded, and Pasiello com- 
posed an opera on the same subject. 

" Ladies and gentlemen 1 " exclaimed 
Oaron, when the curtain fell amid many 
signs of disapprobation. "Those who 
deride my comedy see reflected in it 
their own vices ; but I have determined 
to avenge myself as never an author did 
before ! " He was thinking of the 
Wedding ofFiga/ro — the continuation of 
the Barter of Seville. 

The great disappointment which the 
friends of the former reign had expe- 
rienced by the death of Louis !^V. and 
the unexpected movements of his suc- 
cessor, was accompanied with loss of 
power and deep humiliation. Turgot 
said publicly : " No state bankruptcy, 
whether secret or confessed — no new 
taxes or loans ! There is but one way 
to save the state : economy and liberty ! 
No half measures ! " 

Maleshorbes, in his celebrated memo- 
rial of the 5th of May, demanded the 
convocation of the Estates-General, as 
in the reign of Henry IV. He wrote : 
" Let the whole people give an opinion 
as in days past ; they know what they 
need ! " Such doctrines were death- 



blows to the old order of things. The 
clique of Terray and Ventadour had no 
influence; the elder Orleans, suppos- 
ing that the time of his uncontrolled 
authority was near, had become too 
closely allied with Madame du Barry, 
for he had intrigued to marry her to the 
late king, fi la Maintenon,but now his 
courage forsook him. That his house 
might not be deprived of all prospect 
of aggrandizement, he resigned further 
personal activity for the rest of his life, 
and retired to his landed estates in Or- 
leannais and Brittany, accompanied by 
his mistress, Madame de Montesson, 
leaving the conflict in the hands of his 
son, whom he had so well instructed. 
Chartres had prudently taken no part 
in his father's aflau-s at court, except so 
far as it was natural for a son to be of 
the same party ; he was not suspected 
of aspiring to the crown, and seemed 
rather to court the people, whose leader 
he wished to be — a position not diffi- 
cult for him to reach. The Parisians 
loved the Orleans family as descend- 
ants of Henry IV.,' who had endeavored 
to retain popular favor ; and they never 
failed to take sides with the citizens in 
any trouble between them and the kings. 
The Orleans made the old Palais-Roy- 
al, lying in the centre of the most popu- 
lous districts, a resort for amusements 
to the inhabitants of the capital. The 
Paris of the former century could be 
realized within those precincts at any 
time ; and when such persons as Ana- 
charsis Cloots and his disciples were 
sent as political missionaries among 
the residents, it was easy to control the 
public opinion of that quarter. 

Chartres lived very unhappily with 
Adelaide de Penthi&vre. Her rival 
was Madame de Buffon, the faithless 
wife of the celebrated naturalist, and 
director of the Jardin des Plantes. But 
who took any particular notice of his 
gallantries ? The Princes de Provence 
and d'Artois lived in the same manner I 
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It was possible to reform abuses in the 
government, but the moral degrada- 
tion of society was incurable. 

The tolerance of the young king, his 
lacls: of worldly prudence, and the skill 
for providing entertainment, of which 
Chartres gave evidence before the 
queen, as well as the shrewdness with 
which he managed the frivolous but 
headstrong d'Artois, gave him posi- 
tion and weight at the new court. 
Never yet did a royal prince love his 
first -bom brother, who inherits the 
crown. Provence and d'Artois despised 
Louis XVI. ; they laughed at his timid- 
ity and his good-natured weakness, 
while they spurned his mild political 
doctrines. They had been educated in 
deceit, and in disregard of the public 
well-being. Chartres gave a slavish 
submission to their opinions, as well as 
to their efforts to gain influence over 
the king. 

The operations of Turgot and Male- 
sherbes were by degrees misinterpreted 
to the monarch by the jealous Maure- 
pas, who saw himself unfavorably af- 
fected by them. "If these men do 
every thing, of what use am I ? " he 
exclaimed. He was as seducing a min- 
ister as a young ruler could have. His 
topgue ■v^ras always charged with jests, 
bon-mots, and flatteries, and his brain 
ready for any expedient in emergencies. 
He saved the king much trouble, re- 
garding the trade of governing as easy, 
and his arrogance always triumphed 
over the modesty of his master. Un- 
fortunately, his devices were superfi- 
cial, and mere tricks from the school 
of Fleury, while his colleagues re- 
garded their duties as important and 
serious. Maurepas also worked to 
estrange the king from Marie Antoi- 
nette, that she might have no consid- 
eration in her husband's decisions as to 
the affairs with which he might be 
concerned. Thus ambition united the 
premier with the brothers of the king 



and Chartres for new and unhappy in- 
trigues. 

Though the year 1776 was blessed 
with a fruitful harvest, Chartres joined 
Bourbon de CondS and several other 
nobles in raising the price of bread by 
purchasing large quantities of wheat, 
thus producing a calamity, afterward 
called the "Maurepas flour war." A 
pamphlet of Necker, the banker, against 
Turgot, was represented to Louis, who, 
deluded by Maurepas, made a wrong 
step, supposing he was strengthening 
the government by means of the peers 
and aristocracy. He increased the privi- 
leges of the nobles at the expense of 
the lower clergy. The spirit of his 
father was deserting him. 

Trianon was clad in the beauty of 
autumn ; while'^Nature had made li,ttle 
change from other days in the ap- 
pearance of field and forest, it was 
plain that a more frivolous and luxmi- 
ous society assembled there. At Little 
Trianon pastoral happiness seemed to 
have remained, but it was artificial — a 
world of sorrow lay beneath. Marie 
Antoinette associated chiefly with her 
friend Louise de Lamballe, but each 
kept her own secret. 

The more the queen yearned for her 
husband's love the more she sought the 
exclusive devotion to herself of Louise 
— a very slavery of friendship — for 
every hour of her life was Madame de 
Lamballe subject to the queen's espion- 
age. When she was not with Marie 
Antoinette she had Charlotte de Gorzka 
near her, who had already betrayed her 
tender sentiment for_ Nassau. Dissimu- 
lation ancl reserve were the more neces- 
sary to the Princess de Lamballe, as 
she began to feel the encroachments of 
jealousy. Nassau-Siegen was hand- 
some and chivalrous, his deeds corre- 
sponded with his person and character, 
and it was no wonder that he became a 
favorite at court. The king liked to 
converse with liim about his travels, 
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the princes and cavaliers were amused 
by his anecdotes, the ladies were en- 
thusiastic at his gallantry, and (what 
caused painful anxiety to Louise) Marie 
Antoinette received him with great 
favor. When he was absent from the 
social assemblies, the eyes of the fair 
queen restlessly sought after him, and 
her coquetries and attentions betrayed 
a rega,rd far surpassing that of mere 
courtly patronage. 

• Marie Antoinette was unfortunate. 
Though her virtue could never be im- 
pugned, yet, during the first years of 
her married life, she was sometimes in- 
considerate, and lacked dignity. In her 
love of intrigue, she was betrayed into 
appearances that gave cause for slan- 
der. Conscious of her beauty, and feel- 
i(ig herself neglected by her royal con- 
sort, she turned to others, as if to in- 
spire them with a gallantry of which 
the king seemed incapable. This was 
but a poor remedy ; for D'Artois and 
Obartres soon discerned her strength as 
well as her weakness, and played the 
lover in the pastoral manner of Horace 
d'Urse. The queen's chief object was 
to excite the indifferent mind of Louis, 
and, by making him jealous, to lead 
him to appreciate the treasure he de- 
spised. For this purpose she selected 
the Prince von Nassau-Siegen, suppos- 
ing he would be suspected by the king 
sooner than his brothers and cousins ; 
and, if the poor Countess de Gorzka 
shed tears, could not the queen richly 
compensate her ? 

The king, Provence, and D'Artois, 
with their suite; w-ere hunting; Marie 
Antoinette and her ladies and cava- 
liers were playing bUnd-man's-buflf and 
other familiar games in the park near 
her apartments. The Princess deLam- 
balle received orders to have the re- 
past served at Little Trianon, near the 
grotto — a place preferred by Louis on 
account of the reminiscences of his 
youth — and to make arrangements for 



the afternoon amusements, for the sky 
was clear and the birds were singing. 
Louise and Charlotte departed to at- 
tend to the dinner ; both were silent and 
sorrowful. They took care that the 
servants executed all the orders of the 
whimsical and excitable queen. The 
whole court were to assemble at the 
grotto, and the afternoon was to be 
passed on the heights of the Arcis. 
The king had sketched an Alpine hut, 
which he wished to have built there, 
and Marie Antoinette had had one erect- 
ed without his knowledge, intending to 
surprise him with it on this day. The 
only persons who knew of thi^ were 
Nassau, Louise de Lamballe, the court 
architect, and Vaugyon. 

After the princess had seen that the 
arrangements for dinner were com- 
pleted, feeling a desire for solitude, she 
left the Countess de Gorzka in charge, 
and ascended to the summit of the hill. 
Charlotte wished also to be alone, and, 
after having finished her task, she re- 
tired to the interior of the grotto, there 
to lose herself in gloomy meditations, 
resulting from the rivalry of a queen. 
In contrast, there was much vivacity 
on the green in the castle park. The 
brilliant Marie wore, on her light curled 
hair, a straw hat, which shaded her 
arched brows, and the dimples on her 
cheeks. She ran about among the 
courtiers ; catching one or being caught 
herself, her play was as natural and 
graceful as that of a child. The pre- 
vailing English style had made quite 
a revolution in the French fashion of 
the day. The hoop, powder, brocade 
robe, and laced coat, had disappeared. 
The queen wore a white dress of thin 
barracan, bound at the waist with a 
broad blue belt ; her arms were partly 
bare, with full short sleeves, and a cash- 
mere shawl completed her simple toilet. 
The other ladies were dressed in a sim- 
ilar, manner. The gentlemen retained, 
from the former costume, their steel 
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swords, wigs, thre^comered hats, silk 
stocMngs, and shoes, but embroideries 
and very bright colors were banished ; 
brown, black, violet, dark -green, or 
blue cloth had supplanted the shining 
satin, velvet, and moire ; only Nassau's 
tall form was clothed in a brilliant uni- 
form: a red coat with gold braid, on 
which the cross of St. Louis was sus- 
pended by a blue ribbon. The tight- 
fitting smaU-clothes and top-boots, the 
sash with the heavy gold tassels, became 
him ; while his helmet, with the horse's 
tail, and his falchion, were borne by 
his servant. 

Chartres was acting maitre duplaisir. 
The game of cLuestions and answers 
was closed by a remark of the queen 
that caused great laughter. Chartres, 
who liked to take a pledge from Marie 
Antoinette, asked her : " Do you know 
Horaer ? " 

" Certainly ! Homer 2 He had eyes 
and played on the hautboy 1 Do you 
know more of him ? " 

The company began the favorite 
game of blind-man's-buff; it was to be 
the last, for it was getting late. The 
lot fell on Siegen and the queen, while 
the others turned round in a circle. 
For a long time the prince escaped the 
hands of the sovei;eign, but at last they 
almost ran into each other's arms. 

"lam glad I have caught you, dear 
prince," whispered Marie Antoinette. 
" Do go and see how things are at our 
Swiss house ; Madame de Lamballe has 
been away a long time. I will » keep 
the others at play until you return." 

"I obey your majesty with pleas- 
ure." 

However softly this was said, it was 
noticed by Chartres, who stood near. 
When the game was broken up, and 
the bandages taken off, he beckoned to 
Sillery. 

"Watch Nassau, and see what he 
docs. Follow him when he leaves. A 
rendezvous or something of the kind is 



on the {opia." Sillery hid himself in 
the bushes. 

A new amusei^ent was commenced, 
in which the queen joined with great 
eagerness. Nassau pretended that his 
military duties called him away, and 
withdrew. When he was alone his 
countenance indicated seriousness, as 
he ascended the park road. He had 
not yet found an opportunity of speak- 
ing privately to Louise de Lamballe, 
who was watched by so maliy eyes. 
He had only the word of his friend 
Beaumarchais as to the love she enter- 
tained for him. Knowing all the 
paths, he struck into a side-opening 
that led him to his destination without 
passing Little Trianon. He entered 
the Swiss cottage, which was decorated 
with flowers ; a gardener and three 
peasant-gu-ls were busily engaged there. 

"Is her highness the Princess de 
Lamballe here ? " 

" She has been for half an hour alone 
in the ruin on the hill, and forbade us 
to distm'b her meditations." 

"Probably the princess and the 
Countess de Gorzka axe together. It 
is warm, and the road steep," said 
Nassau. 

" Oh no," smiled one of the girls, 
" the countess is at Little Trianon ; I 
saw her just now in the grotto." 

" Very well. See that aU is prepared 
according to the orders of her majesty ; 
I will return immediately ! " The 
prince walked slowly toward the ruin, 
his heart beating violently. " Alone ! 
heaven be praised, she is alone 1 " He 
entered by the high, dilapidated arch 
into the court-yard. The foliage was 
still luxuriant ; the thorn and the 
thyme flourished among the fragments, 
and the mullein waved on the broken 
wall. As the prince passed by the 
chapel toward the south, he could not 
but notice how desolate it was in its 
fallen glory. The altar lay on the 
ground, some of the columns and the 
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statues of the saints were defaced, and 
the ivy was spreading its veil over all. 
In the part not yet fallen into ruing, a 
Gothic window looked toward St. Cyr, 
and there sat Louise, with her face 
turned in that direction, as she leaned 
against a piUar. Her straw hat was on 
the floor, her dark hair had fallen over 
her bosom ; she was pale, and her eyes 
sorrowful, while she clasped her hands 
as if in prayer. She neither heard nor 
saw any thing, and in her white robe 
resembled a Cecilia. 

When Nassau beheld the princess he 
suddenly halted. Ah, who would not 
imagine the thoughts of a beloved one 
in such circumstances, and be pardoned 
in disturbing her solitude ? He almost 
reproached himself for being so near, 
yet the charm was too attractive. If 
she suffered, was it not for him ? and 
he felt that it was time for this sus- 
pense to end. " Love or misery ! " he 
murmured, approaching slowly. He 
could hear her sigh, and then speak to 
herself: " From desert to desert ! " 

" Louise 1 " 

Madame de Lamballe started with a 
cry, and was rushing beyond the window, 
where was a ravine, but his strong arms 
detained her. " O prince ! " she ex- 
claimed, pressing her hands to her eyes, 
" I did not know what I was doing ! "■ 
A deep blush suffused her countenance, 
while she endeavored to disengage her- 
self. 

"Ton were about to cast yourself 
down from this height, and by my 
fault I " exclaimed Nassau. 

" And how do you know whether it 
is not well to die thus ? " 

" It cannot be, princess, if you leave 
one whose life would then be misera- 
ble." 

" Tour life miserable ! No, prince ; 
I think we are both forgetting that we 
are in the royal service. You come, 
without doubt — " 

" Certainlyi the queen's commands 



brought me here ; but, as fortune has 
never before favored me so much as to 
see you alone, will you, dear lady, be 
gracious enough to grant me a few mo- 
ments for explanation? Perhaps an- 
other opportunity may never return ! " 

" I cannot reasonably refuse. How- 
ever, in what you intend to say, con- 
sider our position, and — what consid-' 
erations are binding upon us." 

" Are not considerations which force 
us to silence and dissimulation, griev- 
ous enough ? Are we also to distrast 
each other? Must we not have -even 
the consolation of a glance of sympa- 
thy rewarding om* self-denial and en- 
livening our hopes ? ' From desert to 
desert,' you were saying, Louise — the 
words I wrote while long ago thinking 
of you. Oh, I will not offend the 
shade of the unfortunate Lamballe, but 
a dark destiny has hitherto pursued 
us, condemning you to an unhappy 
union, and me to a perpetual imrest. 
Do you think that I, inured to hard- 
ships, and delighting in war, have 
sought a quiet home - service in order 
to wear this gay dress, and exhibit my- 
self at parades ; or, like the effeminate 
Artois and Chartres, flutter around a 
queen ? Do not class me with them. 
My heart tells me your own feeling — 
that the love I have borne you for so 
many years, and that alone, urges me 
among thoughtless courtiers, and makes 
me careless of renown. I am,,it is true, 
a landless prince, having nothing but 
my honor and my sword, and well 
knowing how I must fight for your 
possession ; but tell me only that you 
love me, dearest Louise, and you shall 
be my wife." He drew her toward 
him, and he could "^not refrain from 
tears. 

The princess raised her blushing but 
joyful face. " Otto, nothing is so grate- 
ful to me as your noble emotion. Yes, 
I love you, and I am proud to confess 
it. To love each other is a precious 
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consciousness, even should we never be 
married I There is a land where those 
who, from inevitable circumstances, 
are separated here, will be united for- 
ever 1 " She leaned her head on his 
breast. 

" But who can separate us if we do 
not wish it ? It requires courage to be 
the wife of Otto von Nassau, but if you 
have the fortitude that love inspires, 
will you not weather the storm with 
me until the day of our imion brings a 
release from the duties now incumbent 
on us ? " 

" I have courage to bear any thing 

for your sake ; I confide more in your 

love than in myself. But do not let us 

shut our eyes to the dangers that sur- 

\ round us." 

" May I not hope to obtain the sanc- 
tion of your Uncle Conti, who esteems 
me?" 

"I know he will not refuse you, but 
you forget that I am not the daughter 
of a mere citizen, who can marry whom 
her heart commands. We have to per- 
form the sad duty of living princely, 
whether we wish or not, or we fall into 
contempt. I am poor and without a 
position, as you are, and you will never 
gain my hand unless you are the chief 
of a victorious army or fleet, or a sov- 
ereign lord. Alas, our happiness does 
not depend on your arm — not if you 
had the strength of Perseus — but on 
the pleasure of the king and queen 1 I 
tremble at this seMsh favor that so 
much arouses the envy of others ! The 
queen, Siegen ! Ah, you do not see as I 
do, nor experience the terrible fear that 
torments me 1 " 

" Speak, Lauise, for I have no idea as 
to what you allude." 

" Ko idea — yes I The unconscious 
are happy ! That remarkable behav- 
ior when you are present — that gra- 
ciousness — laugh at me, call me jealous ! 
Would that I could persuade myself 
that my feelings deceive me, or that I 



calumniate the friendship tmd conde- 
scension of Marie Antoinette, who is so 
amiable and pure! — But, Otto, I fear 
the queen loves you ! " 

" Me ? Ha 1 ha 1 pardon me, dear 
Louise, for laughing, but the thought 
is so new and strange to me that — " 
He was silent, perplexed at his own rec- 
ollections. "I cannot believe it, for 
the sake of woman's dignity — of his 
majesty ! Though she does favor me in 
an unusual manner, I must be more re- 
served. Why should her condescen- 
sion be dangerous to us ? " 

"Dangerous ! that is the word. Otto ! 
It is dangerous to be the object of such 
attention, for you become the ridicule 
of slanderers ; and yet more dangerous 
to refuse it, for you would arouse the 
hatred of a queen ! I will not believe 
that she can so forget herself, but I see 
no remedy. We have met and loved, 
only to be eternally separated ! " 

" No, dearest lady ; God wiU guide 
us aright. War is almost decided upon 
against England, and I will conquer 
happiness with my sword. If we con- 
fide in each other, we shall be cautious, 
and at the proper hour I will kneel be- 
fore Marie Antoinette, confess our love, 
and, by my knightly honor, she will not 
help feeling as it becomes a queen." 

" I will pray and hope for it. Otto. I 
will accuse my jealous weakness for 
misconstruing the behavior of such a 
friend. — ^Let us now return, for why ex- 
cite suspicion ? My uncle shall be our 
only confidant." 

Nassau kissed her hand, and they 
walked slowly toward the Swiss house, 
and thence down the mountain. At the 
cross-road leading to Little Trianon, 
the princess requested Nassau to go to 
the palace by another way. This was 
done for the sake of the Countess de 
Gorzka. He hastened onward, and 
Louise advanced toward the Moorish 
Pavilion. 

The princess had long expected the 
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confession of Nassau's love, but had 
done nothing to induce it, for Char- 
lotte de Gorzka had betrayed herself 
to the queen. Besides, Louise feared 
Chartres and his, spies, so that aU the 
circumstances rendered a declaration 
unadvisable. Now that it had tran- 
spired, she was all conscious of the gift 
of his love, and guarded it silently in 
her heart. When, however, she noticed 
the sadness of the countess, and remem- 
bered the inconsiderate oath in the 
Japanese Pavilion, at a time she thought 
Nassau loved .Charlotte and not her- 
self, Louise felt something like remorse. 
Gould she be happy with Siegen with- 
out breaking the heart of the Polish 
maiden ? She loved, and had vowed 
fidelity, but beUeved in no union with 
her lover. 

The war with England was Nassau's 
hope ;' and, while he returned the atten- 
tions of Marie Antoinette in a graceful 
manner, he remained as well beloved 
as before, but he avoided every thing 
that could expose him to censure. A 
glance from Louise, or a stolen kiss, was 
both a sufficient reward and a token of 
confidence. Chartres was now certain 
as to the relation existing between 
Nassau and Madame de Lamballe ; he 
knew that Penthifevre loved Louise and 
Siegen, while the old gentleman dis- 
Uked Chartres since the death of his 
son Lamballe. PenthiSvre could leave 
his position of grand-admiral to any 
one he pleased that was connected with 
his family ; and, if Nassau married the 
princess with the consent of the king, 
what hindered the venerable duke 
from conferring that dignity on one 
who was a sailor as well as a soldier ; 
thus throwing into Nassau's hand the 
material power of the country. It was 
necessary, then, by some means to injure 
the queen and Louise de Lamballe at 
the same time. Hence arose the slan- 
ders that sullied Marie Antoinette's 
innocency, and made questionable her 



reputation, so that her movements 
were subjected to special espionage. 

War with England ! This was no 
novel ateim. To assist iTorth America 
became popular in France, and Maure- 
pas would gladly have promoted the 
difficulties with Great Britain, if Tur- 
got, Malesherbes, and even the queen, 
had not resisted him. The ministers 
thought that their first duty was to re- 
establish order, before the cause of , 
others was considered. They urged 
the abolition of some of the crown rev- 
enues, a redaction of taxes, and a con- 
vocation of the Estates-General. The 
latter the Mng absolutely refused, for 
he was rendered suspicious by Maure- 
pas; and Malesherbes demanded his 
dismissal. Turgot, who saw that Lou- 
is desired Necker in his place, also 
resigned, as well as Mouy. 

When Malesherbes was taking leave, 
the monarch said : " You are happy, for 
you can retire and forget ; I must re- 
main." 

"Tour majesty," he replied, " I have 
attempted to serve the.son as I did the 
father ; destiny seems to wish it other- 
wise. But, remember, my king, that 
the Malesherbes are faithful to the 
Bourbons even to death." 

Chartres turned these words into the 
bon-mot : '' Les males Tierbes sontfldUes . 
au mart des Bourbons ! " 

The farewell of Turgot was more 
bitter. He said : " If you let your ar- 
my idarch to the assistance of North 
America, sire, your own soldiers will 
carry republicanism into your pal- 
ace 1 " 

Turgot was succeeded by Necker, 
Mouy by the Count de St. Gennain, 
and Malesherbes by the Count de Ver- 
gennes. The government was now 
freed fi-om the philosophic Mends of 
the deceased dauphin, the restless re- 
formers who were always using the 
word "abuses," which gave occasion 
to the people for a witticism : 
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" Der Konig ist berelta belehrt, 
Dass er selbstzu den Missbriiuolion gehortl " * 

The fair dream of Trianon vanished 
a second time, never to be renewed. 

The Wedding of Figaro was finished. 
The dismissal of his friends Tm-got and 
Malesherbes, the increase of the privi- 
leges of the nobles, and, inconsequence, 
the hopelessness of Conti, and the as- 
cendency of the party led by Maurepas 
and Artois, had aroused the potet's 
anger, and made the satire more cuttilig 
with which his work was infused. \ An 
occurrence, that became the court and 
town talk, added to the pointedness of 
the allusions. 

Count Falcoz de la Blache lived in 
much disagreement with his wife since 
her father's death, for his love-adventures 
were notorious. Moved by an idea of 
avenging herself on her husband, the 
Countess Rosa found her page Seraphin 
de Gaugelat, a young man of nineteen, 
very interesting, who, as an obedient 
servant, reti;irned whatever sentiment 
of regard she entertained toward him. 
It was no secret, and Beaumarchais 
used this scandalous history as the 
groundwork of his new production. 
Historians are acquainted with the 
original work, but they do not gener- 
ally know that the characters of the 
comedy were persons Kving at the time. 
Count Almaviva, the aristocrat, who 
wishes to seduce Susanna, is Falcoz de 
la Blache ; Rosina, his wife, the Count- 
ess Eosa, always neglected and flnajly 
tempted to sin ; Figaro is Beaumarchais 
himself, with his merry Susanna — witty 
persons who at last ruin their enemies. 
The housekeeper in the judicial scene, 
called Marceline de Vercatour, almost 
like Ventadour, is the portrait of Mar- 
chioness Diana ; the page Cherubin is 
of course a reproduction of the real 
Seraphin de Gaugelat; Bartolo and 
Basilio are Terray and Maupeau ; and 

* The king is already tauglit that he himself be- 
longs to tlie " abuses." 

n 



the famous stammering judge, Don 
Guzman-Bridoison, is Brian de Goes- 
man. The interpretation was plain, 
and every movement of the piece was 
a representation of the immorality of 
that age. Such language as involved 
the dialogue had never before been 
heard in France ; Voltaire's applauded 
sentences were nothing in comparison. 
The first who heard the comedy read 
were Conti, Nassau, Turgot, and Male- 
sherbes, and they were highly delighted 
with it. " O you assassin," exclaimed 
Conti, " you kill your victims by ridi- 
cule!" 

Siegen informed the queen and Artois 
about it, and they wished to hear it 
read. A day was appointed on which 
the king was absent hunting, and 
several persons were invited to Trianon, 
a number large enough for an audience, 
yet BO exclusive as to be considered 
Marie Antoinette's company. Beau- 
marchais read, assisted by the celebra- 
ted actors Lecain, Preville, and the 
actresses Clairon and Dumeuil, in the 
small theatre just then completed for 
the queen. Chartres, Maurepas, and 
Vergennes, were present. Susanna was 
in a side-box with the Countess de 
Gorzka. 

The exertions of the count to get 
possession of Susanna produced great 
laughter in the first scenes. The dis- 
pute between Bartolo and Marceline, 
and the advice, " Be fair if thou canst, 
virtuous if thou desirest, but careful of 
thy reputation, for that thou must sus- 
tain!" excited a strange curiosity. 
" Whom does he mean ? " was whis- 
pered. The page Cherubin, whose 
" heart is agitated every time he sees a 
woman," received much applause, aris- 
ing from pleasure in the disgrace of 
one of the aristocratic class. The second 
act had a still more direct and severe 
meaning. The company felt such an 
expression as "To be a courtier is a 
diflBcult trade ! " when Figaro smil- 
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ingly shrugged Ms shoulders and re- 
plied : " To receive, to take, to ask ! — 
in these three words lies the whole 
secret ! " The queen laughed aloud, 
thus contributing her share of applause. 
The comicality of the succeeding ac- 
tion, where the count is so often duped, 
had great interest, while the decision 
of the countess that " she would retire 
to the Ursulines," irritated the more 
bigoted. The definition of "an aris- 
tocrat," as " one who took the trouble 
to be born," was not relished, but it 
had to be' accepted, because Marie 
Antoinette, Conti, Nassau, and many 
others of influence, were glowing with 
enthusiasm. The monologue on dip- 
lomacy and politics next came. " Poli- 
tics! I know them, and they give no 
room for boasting. To assert a knowl- 
edge of what we do not know, and an ig- 
norance of what we do ; to pretend to an 
understanding of what, in its inconsist- 
ency, cannot be imderstood — to a hear- 
ing of what we do not hear ; to profess to 
perform more than we can, and to make 
others imagine we have important 
secrets when we have none ; to retire 
with a significant countenance, and ap- 
pear to be in profound thought, when 
we have not two ideas in our mind ; to 
publish the same person as both good 
and bad within a week; to employ 
spies, pay traitors, intercept letters, and 
violate their secrecy, and justify all 
such baseness by some paltry pereonal 
interest — if that is not the essence of 
politics, let me die ! " 

This could be borne no longer. 
Maurepas and Yergennes were on the 
point of withdrawing. "Duchess de 
Npailles," said Marie Antoinette, in 
rather an excited tone, " wiU you ask 
the ministers whether they feel hurt ? " 
They were forced to remain. The 
character of Judge Bridoison decided 
the success of the comedy. When Le- 
cain began to stammer, aU exclaimed 
" Goesman ! Goesman ! " Eank, eti- 



quette, and personal anger, were for- 
gotten; for there was brought before 
their eyes the Maupeau Parliament, 
wdth Caron's suit. The general hilarity 
could not be restrained. When the 
surname of Marceline Vercatour was 
pronounced, one of the ladies asked 
quite naturally, " Ventadour ? " The 
secret was revealed, the Marchioness 
Diana and her much-disputed liaison 
with Terray could not be misunder- 
stood. The scene therefore of the dis- 
covery of the stolen child was listened 
to in breathless sUence. The soliloquy 
on truth, the count's embarrassment 
with Fanchette, and the night scene 
near the pavilion, where the count is 
unmasked and confounded, concluded a 
triumph which was the more remark- 
able as those attacked were themselves 
the judges. 

The queen spoke very flattering 
words to Beaumarchais, and took from 
her own arm a costly diamond brace- 
let, which she gave to Susanna as a 
keepsake; Caron was sun-ounded by 
admirers, when Maurepas approached 
him. 

" Well, since you have gained so 
much applause here, you will not care 
about having your comedy publicly 
acted, will you ? " 

" On the contrary, it is to be, very 
soon; her majesty has just promised 
that." 

"Indeed ! However, it will not be 
represented as long as I am minister ! " 

" Well, I can wait for your dismissal ! ^ 
In the mean while I will publish a col- 
lection of couplets that my poetic col- 
league Maurepas In former times com- 
posed for the fishwomen. Tou alone 
inspired me, -and one good turn deserves 
another. Besides, whether the comedy 
is played or not, it must be distributed 
among the people." 

The smiles of others standing by 
closed the lips of Maurepas, and he 
left. The Princes de Provence and 
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d'Artois were the most angry with the 
author. They did not deign to look 
at Beaumarchais, and the queen's pres- 
ence alone prevented them from in- 
sulting him. They had become his 
enemies, while Chartres was highly 
pleased. 

" Is it not curious ! " whispered Char- 
tres to Sillery. " Whatever my father 
and I undertoolf- against Beaumarchais 
always failed, and yet he is continually 
doing that which plays into our hands. 
It would really be foolish not to let 
him have his way." 

On the following day, Maurepas, 
assisted by Provence and Artois, com- 
plained bitterly to the young king of 
the new comedy, quoted some of the 
passages, and drew attention to the 
fact that their publication in any man- 
ner would be dangerous to the govern- 
ment. Louis XVI., from a child, paid 
respect to appearances and regal dig- 
nity ; and, though so dependent him- 
self, he was anxious to maintain some 
show of independence. " I command 
you, M. de Maurepas," he said, " to for- 
bid this insurrectionary work. I am 
sorry the queen was induced to hear it 
read." 

Maurepas wrote a prohibition to the 
directors of the Menus Plaisirs, the 
censors, and publishers, against the 
performance of the comedy. " Oh, the 
good man," laughed Beaumarchais, 
"he means to make my name famous. 
The Wedding will be acted so much the 
oftener ! " 

The sensation the piece made among 
the courtiers was obvious, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the minis- 
ters and princes, the rebuke given the 
queen for protecting it, and the banish- 
ment of Caron from court. Conti said 
openly to the author : " My birth, I 
presume, is high enough to justify me 
in asking to dinner whom I please, my 
dear sir ; and I like to dine with the 
illustrators of truth." 



AU who entertained the new philo- 
sophic and liberal political opinions 
among the aristocracy, magistracy, 
and army, had urged Beaumarchais to 
read his drama. Ko royal injunction 
or ministerial prohibition could affect 
the private drawing-rooms, and Caron 
was invited everywhere. It became 
the fashion to listen to the Wedding of 
Figaro, and its satires passed from 
mouth to mouth — ^from the drawing- 
rooms to the halls of justice, the par- 
liamentary sessions, the coffee-houses, 
and finally to the boulevards. No one 
had read the piece, or possessed a copy 
of it, but every one quoted it. 

About this time a noble life termi- 
nated its existence — a life spent in 
the service of the country, and which 
always labored for its happiness, yet 
felt that all had been in vain. - The 
Prince de Conti, the friend of the peo- 
ple, the pride of the Parliament, died, 
to the great joy of the Orleans, who 
hated him, as well as to that of the 
Princes de Provence and d'Artois, who 
feared him as their mentor, and of 
Mam-epas, who dreaded his influence. 
Beaumarchais and Susanna lost their 
oldest patron in him; Nassau-Siegen 
and Louise de Lamballe their most 
powerful protector. After he had 
taken leave of Turgot, Malesherbes,- 
and Caron, he placed the hand of his 
niece in that of Nassau, saying : " God 
has refused me my last wish — to see 
you two united. This is my severest, 
and, I am thankful, my last disapjfoint- 
ment. The unhappy fate of this coun- 
try is inevitable. Since MM. Turgot 
and Malesherbes fell, and monarchical 
France assisted republican America in 
her revolution, we can hope nothing 
more from this century. Nassau, be 
the protector of my Louise ! Let your 
chivalrous heart and ardent love watch 
over her well-being, and guide her 
through the storm. May God grant it I 
— When I am dead, wrap me in the 
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mantle of my order ; alas, I bore my 
cross while living ! " 



CHAPTER XKTV. 

A BOTAL EBEOE. 

The new minister of war, Count de 
St. Germain, was an old soldier who 
had the greatest respect for the military 
regulations of Frederick IL He re- 
ceived orders to prepare the army and 
navy for the anticipated hostile opera' 
tions. Incited by Chartres, who had 
his own views, he began to disband 
the royal domestic guards, because 
their maintenance was so expensive. 
First, he deprived the princes of the 
royal blood of their body-guards ; then, 
he broke up the corps of gendarmes, 
the dragoon regiment of the queen, 
the body light horse, and placed the 
men in the field regiments. He was 
now projecting also to abolish the 
Gardes Nobles, only sparing the king's 
Swiss Guards. Nassau's position was 
threatened ! With it he lost all hope, 
and would have to return to his adven- 
turous life.' He therefore resolved to 
confess all to the queen ; and Madame 
de Lamballe, though anxious and tim- 
id, consented. 

Marie Antoinette, on the,other hand, 
the more she felt the king estranged 
from her by the conduct of Maurepas, 
and found herself neglected, strove to 
awaken a spark of conjugal love in the 
heart of Louis XVI. She showed her 
partiality for Siegen openly, and in- 
dulged in coquetry to arouse the mon- 
arch's jealousy. The queen, however, 
was much depressed by the birth of a 
son to the Prince d'Artois, who, as 
Provence had no children, was heir to 
the throne, and whom the Parisians 
already called the "Dauphin." The 
outraged feelings of the neglected wife 
— of the insulted, childless queen — 



drove her to actions the consequences 
of which she never imagined. 

Nassau as well as Louise felt the 
danger of their respective positiolis. 
He was aware of the slander concern- 
ing him, though as yet but whispered, 
and therefore his deportment in the 
presence of his royal partners was hes- 
itating, for he feared to be miscon- 
strued. It was time to put an end to 
misapprehension. Several times he 
accompanied her majesty in her prom- 
enades ; at first very timidly, and then 
more urgently, he represented to her 
the danger threatening him if St. Ger- 
main carried out his reduction of the 
home troops. A fear, natural but per- 
haps false, had made him silent as to 
his love for Louise. Marie Antoinette 
promised to do all she could to save 
the corps, and several times spoke on 
the subject with Louis, but he evaded 
it. The decision, however, was to be 
made. The queen saw with delight 
signs ^of suspicious ill-tefnper in her 
husband, and sought to increase it. 

Louis was in his private apartments 
at Trianon. For several days he had 
been very irritable and restless, avoid- 
ing his attendants, and permitting no ' 
one in his cabinet but the minister and 
his brothers. He was idle, neglected 
his hunting exercise, and had no incli- 
nation to engage in his favorite amuse- 
ments, fpr he seemed to be disturbed 
by something which he was attemfiting 
to suppress with great effort. Below, 
in the park, his wife was disporting 
with her cavaliers and ladies, and with 
Ohartoes, Nassau, and Prpvence; she 
had secret information, of what her 
husband did, and the more strangely 
he acted the more careless and frivo- 
lous was her behavior. 

Louis was walking up and down his 
apartment, sometimes glancing at the 
company below, through the window, 
at which his youngest brother stood. 

" I do not believe you, Artois I 
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And if you swore ten times that Oliar- 
tres had observed them at a Ute-d-tMe, 
I cannot believe it of her ! Because 
you are all guch faithless husbands, you 
wish to make me one also. Tour dis- 
sipated life has taught you to despise 
women, but I believe in woman's vir- 
tue ! Her fair and open countenance 
cannot deceive. A person on whom 
Nature has bestowed such charpis, can- 
not be false." 

"My royal brother, whoever speaks 
the truth is apt to be Ul received. The 
question now, however, is not the hap- 
piness of your life, but the dignity of 
the crown and the destiny of France. 
If you are honest you must confess that 
you have never loved Marie Antoinette, 
and—" 

" But I never hated her, and now I 
love her ! It is impossible to dislike 
her. I had no eyes when I allowed 
you to prejudice me against her." 

"There are many beautiful women 
one cannot dislike I jTovir marriage, 
as well as mine, was an intrigue of 
Choiseul, who sold us to Austria. Was 
there ever a member of the Hapsburg 
family that was not false ? Marie does 
not love you, and, childless queens are 
the most contemptible creatures under 
the sun! Why does she detest the 
Cardinal de Rohan? Because he dis- 
covered that she had love-affairs with 
her chamberlain, while she was a prin- 
cess at Vienna, and warned Choiseul 
against this match. But the minister 
desired you to have no children, be- 
cause only then could he hope to rule ! 
In the name of your dignity and that 
of France, I request you to investigate 
her relations with Nassau-Siegen ! Do 
not fear the consequences. You would 
not be the first sovereign who divorced 
a barren consort." 

The king did not reply. He put his 
hand to his fevered brow, where very 
unhappy thoughts were passing. " The 
Gai;de3 Nobles must be disbanded to- 



day ! You may tell St. Germain that I 
will sign the decree. When and where 
did Chartres see them together ? " 

"A week ago, about twilight, near 
the grotto ; and, the day before yester- 
day, pn the road to the Swiss Pavilion." 

" To the Swiss Pavilion ? And she 
pretended to prepare for me a surprise, 
whUe she was providing an asylum for 
her crimes — a convenient hiding-place 
for forbidden love ! A queen ! " 

" If I am not mistaken, she is about 
to take another promenade with Nas- 
sau to Little Trianon. I have seen the 
Princess de Lamballe, the Duchess de 
Noailles, Chartres, and Provence, retire 
on a sign from her. — ^There 1 she is 
preparing to go alone with him now ! 
Well, I confess, the faithless wife of a 
citizen oould not act more openly ! " 

The king approached the window. 
He saw his consort give orders to her 
attendants, and, casting a quick glance 
toward him, turn with a jesting re- 
mark, carrying her straw hat on her 
arm, chatting merrily, and disappear- 
ing with Nassau-Siegen. " Artois, ac- 
company me ! I wiU make an end of 
this 1 " 

"Then act as becomes a king, my 
brother." 

" I will not disregard what is due to 
outward decorum ; I will not permit 
myself to do that which is not becom- 
ing a monarch I Go down at once, 
and await me at the arcade to the 
right. See that the path is clear." 

Artois hastened away. "Another 
rendezvous, Chartres ? " he whispered. 

"So it seems, pionseigneur. I am 
correct this time." 

" I heard Nassau, while playing, ask 
her in a whisper for the favor of an in- 
terview ! " said Provence. 

" Since she is so very imprudent, let 
her have her deserts," laughed Artois. 
'! Some trouble is near, for our brother 
is about to foUow her ; we shall have a 
charming scene I Take care that you 
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are not in our way ; he expects me at 
the colonnade ! " 

" I suppose it is not forbidden to be 
a hidden witness among the bushes ? " 
said Provence, ironically. "If the 
queen takes a walk, I suppose we can 
do so also ? " 

"And it is a mere accident if we 
happen to meet 1 " replied Chartres. 
"Let us go to our place of observa- 
tion." 

Chartres and Provenqe went to the 
left, while D'Artois advanced toward 
the colonnades on the tight. 

Louise de Lamballe was aware that 
Siegen intended to come to an expla- 
nation with the queen, and felt great 
fear on account of her majesty's strange 
levity. She had also noticed a curi- 
ous expression in the countenances of 
the ladies and gentlemen, as well as 
the smiles and whispers of the princes. 
Though she had not sufficient courage 
to confers her love to the queen, she 
cast aside all scruples at this critical 
moment, in order, if necessary, to warn 
Marie Antoinette, and by her own pres- 
ence to divert any suspicion that the 
queen's thoughtlessness might bring on 
Siegen. She sent away the Countess 
de Gorzka, and, losing herself in the 
middle path, followed the pair in ad- 
vance of her. The Polish maiden, 
however, loved Nassau too much, and 
was too jealous of the queen, to obey 
the wishes of Louise. She went to her 
apartment, but, finding Madame de 
Lamballe absent, hastened through the 
corridor, and gained the arcade to the 
right, just as D'Artois entered. She 
hid behind a statue, while the prince 
passed on to tlie peristyle leading to 
the king's staircase. Scarcely had he 
crossed the threshold, than she glided 
toward the right path. When D'Artois 
reached the inner staircase, the king, 
whose eyes were red with weeping, 
met him. His dress was in disorder, 
and his sword turned the wrong way. 



D'Artois hastened to his brother. 
" Permit me, myking l^People should 
not notice your agitation by your ap- 
pearance ! " He arranged the king's 
sword, and the ribbon, from which 
hung the cross of St. Louis. 

" That will do— come ! " 

The king and D'Artois went down 
the avenue, and soon saw the Countess 
de Qorzka in the distance. " The lady 
of Madame de Lamballe ! " said Louis. 
" Detain her, my brother." 

D'Artois' hastened forward. Char- 
lotte, hearing steps behind her, turned 
and uttered an exclamation of fear. 

" Stop, countess, the king commands 
it ! " called D'Artois, whUe Loui^ ad- 
vanced. Notwithstanding the count- 
ess's fright, she had some notion of what 
was transpiring, and endeavored ' to 
recover herself, 

"Why did you scream, when you 
saw us, countess ? " 

"Ah, your majesty, I did' not es^pect 
you, and was alarmed." 

" Indeed, but what are you doing 
here alone 2 " 

"I? — ah — ^her highness the Princess 
de LambaUe is ill, and has gone to her 
chamber, and — " 

" I ask, what are you doing here ? " 

"Oh, the queen has ordered me to 
follow her." 

" You ? ' Whither, if I may ask ? " 

" To the grotto, I thmk." 

" Are you sure of that 2 " 

"Or to the Swiss cottage. Tour 
majesty, I have really forgotten ! " 

"Not so 'bad, to forget the orders 
of your queen ! Very strange 1 Well, 
let us go together to look for her ma- 
jesty ; follow us ! " 

" I obey ! " she whispered, and walked 
behind them. 

In the mean while the queen and 
her escort went their way — Nassau 
with anxious fear for the result, and the 
royal lady with a cheerfulness ancl ex- 
citement that betrayed her anticipa- 
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tion of a scene wbich she deBired. She 
■walked slowly, and, as if she had for- 
gotten Siegen's petition, chatted on 
a thousand indifferent subjects, about 
■which neither cared much at that mo- 
ment. Nassau felt badly; he -wished 
to speak, but could not, and ■would 
gladly have knelt at her feet, so that 
his destiny might be decided, but she 
gave him no opportunity. He would 
rather have been in the hostile pres- 
ence of a host of Indian Sepoys, than 
in that of a woman concerning whom 
he was uncertain by what feeling or 
motive she was controlled. At last 
they arrived at Little Trianon and the 
grotto. 

Marie Antoinette sat down on a stone 
bench, glancing sportively around. — 
"Be not angry that I have detained 
you by all manner of talk. You men 
have ■wishes enough, but not much 
prudence in realizing them. You pro- 
posed to speak to me about the danger 
threatening your position. I know 
also of your hopes that my imperial 
mother will be influenced by me to 
return your confiscated land. But we 
women, even when queens, are power- 
less mortals ! My illustrious mother is 
disposed to grant your desires, but my 
brother Joseph, the co-regent of the 
empire, is decidedly opposed. 'If 
Kassau wants his land,' he -writes, ' let 
him enter the imperial service. , I give 
no German land to a Frenchman ! ' 
As to the Gardes Nobles, the prospect 
is not encouraging. St. Germain ■will 
have his way. There must be field 
regiments for this war. I have spoken 
tlirice to the king, but he did not 
please to accede to my request.- There 
is but one possibility of retaining you 
here — that is, should Colonel d'Afry 
accept another post, and you take the 
command of the Swiss Guards." Shg 
conversed with all her grace and amia- 
bility, as if she meant to ardeUorate bad 
news by her most friendly confidence. 



Nassau pressed his lips to Marie An- 
toinette's hand. " Illustrious lady," be 
replied, " your kind condescension sur- 
passes my humble merit ; it exposes me 
to the envy of the court, and my queen 
to the suspicion of too marked a pref- 
erence for me. I would, however, 
never have accepted the high position 
to which the king called me — my pride 
would have forbidden me to appeal 
to your powerful protection, and I 
would not now cast myself at your feet 
— if my ambition only were to be satis- 
fied, or I were to obtain a right long 
denied me. For myself, my sword 
suffices ! I am anxious for more than 
mere renown and power. I am peti- 
tioning for that which embellishes life — 
the love of a noble and beautiful lady, 
who is related to you, whose fate as well 
as mine is in your hands, and without 
whom I care not to live ! " 

"What brings you here at the feet 
of the queen ? " asked a rough voice. 
The king stood before them. Artois, 
cold and smiling ; Charlotte de Gorzka, 
pale and trembling, were at a little dis- 
tance. 

Nassau sprang to his feet, while 
Marie Antoinette rose ia surprise, 
blushing deeply. A painful pause en- 
sued. 

"My royal husband," said the' queen, 
"^ the Prince von Nassau-Siegen, know- 
ing that his office is precarious, has 
just made a confession which I am 
sorry he did not confide to me sooner. 
He loves — ^he loves the Countess de 
Gorzka ! " 

" Your (najesty ! " exclaimed Nassau, 
amazed. 

" But, prince, of what use is ' hesita- 
tion now ? " asked the'queen. 

" D'Ai-tois ! Countess de Gorzka ! " 
commanded the king. " Approach I " 
Both advanced. " Give me your hand, 
countess ! " Charlotte gave it shyly. 
" I betroth you to Prince von Nassau- 
Siegen, who has just asked your hand 
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of the queen. The marriage will take 
place after the war, in which I mean to 
give the prince au independent nayal 
command." 

There was a painful sigh from Louise 
de LambflUe, who in her hiding-place 
had heard all and fainted. But the 
countess, with joyful exclamations, cov- 
ered the hands of the royal pair with 
kisses. 

" This is all very well, countess," said 
Louis, gloomily. "D'Artois, make the 
engagement known in my name. — 
Your majesty, take my arm." He 
made a motion with his hand, and de- 
parted. 

Kassau stood as if an abyss had sud- 
denly opened before him. The fair 
Polish lady approached now with bent 
head, awaiting an explanation ; but he 
bowed silently, and passed hastily to 
the place where Louise had concealed 
herself, while D'Aitois smiled ironi- 
cally. Siegen foimd Provence and 
Chartres endeavoring- to restore con- 
sciousness to the Princess de Lamballe. 

" Here is my place ! " he exclaimed, 
in a broken voice, assisting Louise. 
" Princess ! Let us away 1 " 

" But what does it all mean ? " cried 
Provence, in astonishment. " Let us 
go to D'Artois!" 

"Do you wish to hear the news?" 
said' D'Artois merrily.. "The king has 
just betrothed Nassau to the Countess 
de Gorzka ! " 

" Gorzka ! " exclaimed Chartres. "Ah, 
countess, I congratulate you ! " Then 
taking the other two princes by the 
arm, he drew them hastily away. " For 
the sake of all the saints, come, your 
highnesses, or I shall faint with laugh- 
ter ! The queen* caught at a tete-d-tete, 
has given him the wrong bride ! And 
he must have her for the sake of her 
majesty's honor ! " 

Louis and his consort took the road 
leading to the Swiss cottage. She was 
feverish and excited, while he bowed 



his head in grief. When they were 
alone, he threw her hand violently from 
his arm. 

" You have chosen a pretty juggler's 
trick, madame, and which seems to 
please Nassau least of all ! If you 
possess one grain of honor and virtue — 
if you came to this country to be a 
pattern to your sex and a blessing to 
them — then, instead of destroying your 
happiness by falsehood, immorality, and 
intrigue, have at least the courage to 
confess your folly. The Hapsburgs are 
usually proud ! Be queenly enough not 
to appear better than you are ! " 

" You are angry with me, Louis ; you 
have always been distant in your man- 
ner, and perhaps you.even despise me ! 
Then I bless Heaven for your hatred 
and anger ; for they betray feelings 
better than the neglectful coldness' with 
which until now you treated me ; they 
prove that if I cannot quicken your 
love, I can arouse your jealousy." 

" I do not understand you I Awak- 
en my love ? Was that your object ? " 

" Oh, you have never made the dis- 
covery, that your education — your 
prejudices against the Austrian woman, 
and your confidants, who gain by our 
separation, all united to uproot any 
love you ever had for me, so that you 
overlooked all my efforts to regain your 
heart. Do you think it is nothing that 
our marriage is a laughing-stock ; that 
the Princess d'Artois smiles haughtily 
upon me, because she is a mother? I 
came into this country without loving or 
being really loved, but I came with the 
honest desire to be your friend, your 
wife, and the sharer of your troubles. 
I learned to love your vu-tues, Louis, 
and what is my reward ? Neglect — 
nothing but heartless neglect ! Am I 
so deformed and unamiable — so~ worthy 
of such conduct — that I can claim from 
you nothing but good-will, of which 
you repent as soon as M. de Maurepas 
desires it? Well, then, send me back 
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to my imperial mother ; what matters 
it if my heart break ? Rome has never 
refused a dispensation to a sovereign 
ruler!" She stood proudly before 
him, for the first time a conscious 
queen. 

"Antoinette, but Nassau-Siegen — at 
your feet ! " 

"I knew, since his appointment as 
chief of the Gardes Nobles, that the 
Countess de Gorzka loved him; that 
he wished to make a confession of his 
love for her, and desired me to be his 
mediator. But I must own, my royal 
husband, I could not bear the thought 
of continuing to live unloved; I wished 
to conquer your heart by strategy. Do 
you call that unqueenly or frivolous ? 
Then I will be silent, but the woman is 
of more importance . than the queen, 
and I cannot be the one without feeling 
myself happy as the other. I yearned 
to make you jealous, and, therefore se- 
lected a man whose heart was farthest 
from me, but who most needed my 
friendship. Have I again deceived 
myself by false hopes, Louis ? Let me 
weep, then, since I have in vain ex- 
cited yom- suspicion, and degraded my- 
self, and all because I love you so fool- 
ishly ! " 

The king took her hand and kissed 
it. " Can you assure me of the truth of 
this ? " 

" I can 1 I wUl never cease to love 
you — and I would seal my affection 
with the sacrifice of my life." 

" Then pardon me, my true queen ! 
My future life shall be but one effort to 
make you forget the tears you have 
wept on account of the indifferent 
Louis ! " He embraced her and asked : 
" Now tell me truly, Antoinette, who 
gave you this dangerous courage ? " 

" A poet's comedy, and one that dis- 
pleases you — the ' Wedding of Figa- 
ro.'" 

" It seems to me this Beaumarchais is 
driving the people crazy." 



From that day the king's conduct 
changed toward his consort. She had 
purchased, by the misery of her best 
fi'iend, the happiness of knowing herself 
beloved. When Siegen, incapable of ex- 
pressing his sorrow, conducted Louise 
de Lamballe back to the palace, she 
jDressed his hand gently, and said in a 
low voice : " As I have jiromised, I shaU 
ever love you ; but you see some fatal- 
ity attends om- steps — ^we dare not be 
%appy." 

On the following day the prince ad- 
dressed these lines to Countess Gorzka : 
" It has pleased the monarch, countess, 
to afiSance me to you. I obey because 
I must, and dare not insult the queen 
and a noble lady like you. I would 
therefore spare your feelings, which are 
sacred to me, even if I do not share 
them. I shall die as your betrothed, 
but have the humanity never to expect 
me to swear that fidelity to you which 
belongs to the Piincess de Lamballe ! 
You have been deceived. Let us both 
silently endm'e the evil, and pardon 
me if I have injured you. It is doubly 
my duty not to leave you for an instant 
in doubt of my true sentiments. I 
hope we shall soon have war with Eng- 
land, when perhaps a bullet may ac- 
quit us of our obligations." 

Caron and Susanna heard with sor- 
row of the unfortunate turn the love- 
aflairs of their friends had taken. 

"Shall egotism," exclaimed Beau- 
marchais, in great excitement, " misun- 
derstanding, and the haste of this be- 
trothal, separate two hearts intended 
for each other, because a king and a 
queen committed these faults ? Shall 
an error be irrevocable because a mon- 
arch was guilty of it ; and all our 
efforts to render you and the prin- 
cess happy be in vain through the folly 
of one minute ? No, my august friend, 
do not lose courage Something impor- 
tant is at the bottom of your misfor- 
tune, though apparently caused by ac- 
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cident. That you have now been sepa- 
rated from Louise, dismissed from the 
body-guards, and your position endan- 
gered, seem to me the work of intrigue, 
and where any thing evil is in ques- 
tion, Chartres cannot be far oflf. I shall 
inform myself, and become your advo- 
cate, as you were mine in my heed; 
and, if an arbitrary whim deprived you 
of Madame de Lamballe, either the war 
or — the revolution, must return her to 
you ! I have still some arrows in my 
quiver for the hydra." 

The war so arderitly desired, but so 
fatal to France, at length began. Bur- 
goyne, the general of the British, was 
defeated by the Americans at Saratoga. 
Franklin appeared as delegate -from the 
United States at Paris and Versailles, in 
order to determine France against an 
alliance with England. The youthful 
Lafayette hastened, with others, into 
the struggle for the transatlantic Union, 
and Beaumarchais agreed to deliver to 
the Americans arms to the amount of 
eight million francs. The battle-cry of 
the French was : " War against Eng- 
land, and for the Republic of Amer- 
ica ! " Maurepas vfas forced "to make 
preparations against Great Britain, and 
enter into a treaty of friendship and 
commerce with the United States, 
through Franklin's personal influence 
and the demands of the public. 

" Prom desert to desert 1 " Louise 
de Lamballe's presentiment was fulfilled. 
She renounced the happiness of love, 
devoting herself to Marie Antoinette, 
whose conjugal peace had been pur- 
chased by the princess's misery. She 
avoided Nassau-Siegen, and delicacy as 
well as pride prevented her from be- 
traying her grief to' her royal friend. 
Her firm will aided in depressing and 
disguising her feelings, so that no one 
imagined that this woman, paler but 
more beautiful than ever, with so gra- 
cious a smile upon her lips, bore a 
broken heart, Slie exchanged no word 



with Countess de Gorzka, iwho had 
been raised to the dignity of a lady of 
honor by the queen. 

Siegen, hitherto a courtier against his 
nature, fi-om his hope of one day mar- 
rying Louise; returned to all that pas- 
sion for glory which had distinguished 
his adventurous youth. He shunned 
the court circles as much as possible, in 
order to prepare himself, as he said, for 
the war. He renewed his former sol- 
dier life, and to this portion of his his^ 
tory belong the wild feats of horseman- 
ship and the duels which made him 
famous among the military. The king 
and the queen might have divined the 
cause of his altered behavior, as v?ell 
as of the Princess de Lamballe's gravity, 
and the Countess de Gorzka's sadness, 
if they had not been too much occupied 
with themselves. The happiness of the 
royal couple made them blind to the 
wretchedness of others, for an awak- 
ened love urged the young king to the 
other extreme, and made him the slave 
of his wife. As Nassau-Siegen bore 
his affliction with courage, they did 
not understand him, and supposed him 
to be inspired by warlike ardor and 
ambition, while he was truly driven by 
despair ; and they considered the count- 
ess's melancholy nothing but anxiety 
for her lover, hastening to the dangers 
of the battle-field. 

Beaumarchais exerted himself, ac- 
cording to the order of the king, to 
bring his suit for .damages before the 
Parliament at Aix, and now published 
his last and best pamphlet, in which 
he laid bare bis whole connection with 
La Blache, from the time when he 
rescued Susanna from the persecutions 
of the count at Passy, until the author 
was condemned to make payment to 
him by the suit of Goesman. The in- 
terest excited by these events as well as 
by the " Wedding of Figaro," and the 
curses uttered against La Blache, were 
beyond description. The count was 
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sentenced to repay the hundred and 
fifty thousand franca, besides giving an 
indemnification for nearly as large a 
sum out of the inheritance of Duver- 
ney, as well as costs and interest. La 
Blache's fortune, abeady wasted by 
dissipation, was ruined, and his dis- 
grace closed the doors of his equals 
against him. He did not wait long 
as a victim of his own folly and degi-a- 
dation. On receiving the verdict of 
the Parliament, he rode to his estate at 
Passy. In the garden, on the very spot 
where he first saw Susanna, he shot 
himself! Thus ended Count Falcoz de 
la Blache, the mad Almaviva I 

The same pamphlet of Beaumarchais 
brought evil upon other parties also. 
He exposed the AbbS Terray and Di- 
ana de Ventadour to the most dishon- 
orable suspicions by identifying them 
with Marceline and Bartolo, characters 
from his comedy. Beaumont, then the 
Archbishop of Paris, could not rest 
under the ignominy thus brought upon 
his profession, especially at a time so 
inimical to the clergy. He made per- 
sonal complaints to the king; and 
Louis XVI., bitterly aggrieved, sent 
Caron to the Conciergerie. When 
Beaumarchais was taken away, he re- 
quested Susanna to put the queen in 
possession of the case of documents, by 
means of the Princess de LambaUe, 
who, he knew, was favorably disposed. 

As soon as Marie Antoinette read 
these papers, she hastened to the king's 
cabinet. " My husband, you have im- 
prisoned Beaumarchais. I know you 
are angry with him on account of the 
'Wedding of Figaro.' But read these 
papers which he has just sent me, and 
then judge what effect such testimony 
must have in his hand, if the suit 
should be pressed against him." 

Louis XVI. read the documents, and, 
rising sullenly, rang the beU. " Send 
for Archbishop Beaumont; he must 
come immediately, even if he is in the 



confessional I " The courier left five 
minutes after. " Antoinette, I thank 
you," said the king; f'you have pre- 
served me from an act of great injus- 
tice. Beaumarchais must at once be 
set at liberty. It is really a kind of 
loyalty in him, that he confided these 
proofs to his sovereign, and not to a 
court of justice." 

"And will you not treat him with 
more kindness ? Shall the ambition of 
his life — the ' Wedding'— that gave me 
so much pleasure, never be represented ? 
It is better, sire, to advance such danger- 
ous but honorable men, than by their 
persecution to increase the number of 
alienated subjects. Your father loved 
him, and — Caron feels unhappy that 
the son should repulse him." 

"Well, let him come — I know you 
like him. I^et him hand his comedy 
to the censorship. But all that is of- 
fensive to certain parties must surely be 
erased." 

"May I really send for him, Louis ? " 
asked the queen. 

" Certainly. But I must first liber- 
ate him and annul all the accusations 
against him." 

"Then do it immediately! One 
dash of' your pen, and — " She held the 
pen toward him eagerly. 

, " Antoinette ! I am afraid I am 
falling into many folUes- for your 
sake ! " 

" By which good and talented men 
are benefited. Is it foolish to do 
right?" The king kissed her, and 
then sat down to write to the Ch^telet 
and the Conciergerie. The queen was 
leaving with the orders, when Beau- 
mont entered. 

"Tour eminence, I have this mo- 
ment released M. de Beaumarchais, and 
destroyed the process against him." 

"Your majesty!" exclaimed the 
archbishop, suddenly stepping back, as 
if wounded. * 

" Read these papers ; then you wiU 
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know what to do as the supreme head 
of your diocese ! Consider the dis- 
grace to the clergy ! I give you eight 
days. Do not force me to appeal to 
civil justice. I should certainly do so ; 
for such a crime no pardon can be 
granted, and I do not wish to be con- 
sidered a — ^king of Jesuits." 

Beaumont turned pale as he read; 
then, bowing, he said : " I obey your 
majesty; but, when the guilty persons 
are removed, shall these proofs still — " 

" I will destroy them with my own 
hand ! " 

The archbishop did his duty. He 
called a secret meeting of prelates, and 
their verdict was: "Imprisonment for 
life of the AbbS Terray, and incarcerar 
tion in the penitentiary at Montmartre 
of the Marchioness Diana de Venta- 
dour 1 " 

Terray had friends among the eccle- 
siastic judges. .. One of these informed 
him of what had taken place. Horri- 
fied, the abbfi hastily snatched up his 
treasures and went to the HQtel Venta- 
dour. " The terrible event has oc- 
curred. Beaumarchais sent Susanna's 
papers to the king. Beaumont was 
called, and the clerical court have de- 
cided our destiny 1 Eternal penitence ! 
Tcu have caused this, Diana, because, 
in spite of your hatred of this worthless 
fellow and his wife, you never dared to 
make use of the phial, which you were 
always ready to apply for the advantage 
of others." 

The woman stood as if petrified, and 
then cast a glance of unutterable con- 
tempt on her fellow-criminal. " I never 
did that, because I possessed one grain 
less of iniquity than you. You may 
laugh, but my maternal heart spoke 
within me. I will, however, ' make 
amends for listening to its dictates. I 
suppose the judges wUl not be in so 
great a hurry.-" 

" "What are you thinking of? Every 
minute brings us nearer our wretched 



fate — the dungeon! We must flee; 
hasten, for Heaven's sake ! " 

" I did not know you were such a 
coward! Believe me, I have always 
one way in reserve to escape my foes. 
Let them come I I will have the trav- 
eUing-carriage prepared and make my 
arrangements. Wo shall have time, 
however, to take a slight collation, for 
we must not tarry on our journey. Are 
we not going to England ? " 

" Of course, in that country we may 
amuse ourselves with these Parisian 
fools.'' 

" Certainly, I shall be back directly." 

The abbs paced the floor uneasUyi 
A waitress appe^ed with a sealed bot- 
tle of wine, glasses, and pastry. "Is 
the coach nearly ready? " 

" It will be at the door in a moment, 
M. I'AbbS. Will you permit me to fill 
a glass of wine for you? The mar- 
chioness will be here shortly." 

" Make haste, then. I hope the lady 
will not be long making her prepara- 
tions. I believe, if such a thing were 
possible, women would make a toilet 
for the grave." While he was speak- 
ing, the marchioness entered in her trav- 
elling-costume. 

" You are rather severe, abbS. Had 
you not better take a little wine?" 
She took her glass and emptied it. 
Terray did the same. 

" Ah, this wine is fiery, passing 
through the veins like a stream of lava ! 
Give me another glass." 

" Do you and Lucien take down the 
baggage of the abb6, and my strong 
box, girl. — I carry nothing with me, 
abb6, but money." 

" Very good ! " smiled Terray, "money 
is every thing in this world; an old 
financial minister ought to know that." 

The servant left the apartment. 
Diana filled her glass again. " A 
happy voyage, my friend! It is our 
last journey!" ' 

" What — what do you mean ? " 
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" Well, that hencefortli we shall live 
free from sorrow. But you are fa- 
tigued— be seated 1 Why, what is the 
matter with you?" — ^A heavy sound, 
and Terray was lying lifeless at her 
feet ! 

" Are you dead ? " she asked, with a 
smile. "I suppose you are gone to 
announce my coming ? " She sat'down 
slowly in the arm-chair, with her glass 
in her hand : " Thus I end a life of 
agony and crime by that method in 
which I sinned most. I plunge into an 
uninown eternity with him who made 
me what I am." She drank. " I de- 
serve and dsmand no pardon; but 
while Thou judgest me. Supreme Justice 
— whose existence I feel and yet cannot 
believe — do not forget my worst com- 
panion, Orleans, and my 'most daring 
pupil, Chartres. I thank Thee for one 
thing, inscrutable Destiny, j;hat, even in 
my most wicked moments, I was saved 
from being the mui'deress of my child. 
Live happily, Susanna — you are now 
safe ! ", The glass feU into fragments 
on the floor. Raising her hands, she 
clasped them, as if in prayer. Outside, 
was a rattling of wheels — a carriage 
had come, and voices were heard in the 
hall. A grim smUe passed over her 
lij)S) aJid she was dead. 

Kve raonks entered. Nothing of 
their features was visible, save their 
eyes, glancing darkly through the holes 
of their hoods. They stood in amaze- 
ment. 

" They are no more ! " said one of 
them. " Beguieaoant in pace, amen ! " 

"What is to be done?" whispered 
another. 

" I believe that they are not dead, 
and should be taken to the carriage," 
said the principal monk. " They belong 
to us, and must not die in the profane 
world. For the honor of the Church, 
raise them and cover them with the 
robes of the penitent." The bodies 
wore veiled, and borne quickly away. 



As the last sound of the vehicle 
died in the distance, the servants 
rushed into the room. "Heaven be 
praised," exclaimed the lady's maid, 
" they are both gone, and we are the 
next heirs 1 Be sure to throw away 
these bottles and glasses ; the old lady 
never lacked something to put into, 
them." 

Susanna was spared the pain of 
weeping over the death of her unhappy 
mother. Terray and Diana had merely 
disappeared from society. For a short 
time this caused some whispering, but 
soon their very existence passed out of 
mind. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



CASSANDBA. 



The gravity of Louise de Lamballe, 
the reserve and melancholy of the 
Countess de Gorzka, did not at all agree 
with the cheerfulness and sparkling 
zest for pleasm-e which at this time 
distinguished Marie Antoinette. She 
did not understand the unhappiness of 
these two ^ women, often laughed at 
their seriousness, and teased the count- 
ess as a '' sad bride only waiting for 
the orange- wreath which the war 
would bring." Sometimes she made 
them understand her dissatisfaction, 
for she desired to see only laughing 
faces around her. Thus the friendship 
formerly existing between the queen 
and the Princess de Lamballe gradually 
cooled, and another person stepped 
into the foreground, whose humor 
pleased the quesen better — Countess 
Jules de Polignac. 

■The Polignacs were an old aristocrat- 
ic family, allied to that of the Orleans 
since the days of the Fronde, but re- 
duced in circumstances. Urged by the ' 
old Duke d'Orleans, the Princess d'Ax- 
tois had appointed Diana de Polignac, 
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the sister of the count, superintendent 
of her household, and Chartres managed 
to present the Countess Jules to the 
queen as early as 1775. She was not 
malicious or artfuT; on the contrary, 
she was frank, and sportive, and al- 
ways entertaining, but animated by a 
desire (very excusable in her position) 
to raise the credit and fortune of her 
family by means of the queen. She 
continued on friendly terms with Prince 
d'Artois and Chartres, as much from 
gratitude as policy, and her natural 
shrewdness failed not to make evet^r 
effort that could gain her superiority 
over the other court ladies, particularly 
the grave and haughty Louise de Lam- 
balle. Her influence became percep- 
tible when her husband, Count Jules, 
obtained a high position, and Marie 
Antoinette required her presence more 
than that of others. 

The reduction of the household 
troops, which s# seriously concerned 
the Prince de Nassau, did not take 
place, for St. Germain, the minister of 
war, was dismissed, because he insulted 
the military nobles in many instances, 
endeavored to introdupe into the army, 
the Prussian punishment of .whipping, 
and to restrict the expenses of the H5- 
tel des Invalides. The Guards re- 
mained organized, and Nassau was 
safe ; but the prospect of advancing 
his fortune in the war was not so 
bright. It is true, the king promised 
him a naval command ; and the French 
fleet was to concentrate, under Admiral 
Count d'Orvillier, on the west coast, 
against Admiral Keppel of the British 
fleet, a movement which ruined the 
commerce of the islands of Ouessant 
and Jersey. Chartres, however, who 
knew how to influence hisfathef -in-law 
Penthifevre by numerous artful flatter- 
ies, wishing to succeed the aged duke 
as grand-admiral, claimed the com- 
mand promised to Nassau. 
The king was induced to give the 



preference to Chartres, through the in- 
fluence of Madame de Poliguac, and 
the recommendations of the Count 
d'Artois and Maurepas. This appoint- 
ment deeply affected the Princess de 
Lamballe, aa. well as the Countess de 
Gorzka, and irritated Nassau-Siegen. 
It required aU the eloquence of Beau- 
marchais to prevent the prince from 
resigning his command of the Guards, 
and accompanying Lafayette to Amer- 
ica. This happened at the time when 
Terray and Diana de Ventadour ended 
their lives; and the king thereupon 
gave permission to have the comedy of 
Beaumarchais passed upon by the Board 
of Censure. 

The queen invited both Caron and 
Susanna to Marly, for they had become 
objects of special interest since La 
Blache's miserable death, and the dis- 
covery of Susie's birth. The Princes 
d'Artois and de Chartres were imme- 
diately notified of this gracious invita- 
tion, by the Countess de Polignao. 
^D'Artoip, the libertine, hated Beaumar- 
chais from the time of the reading of 
the comedy, arid Chartres was aware 
of the friendship of the author for 
Nassau, and therefore was the more 
anxious in reference to the naval com- 
mand. .Both therefore resolved to re- 
main in the vicinity of the king, to 
frustrate any intrigue against them by 
their personal presence. Chartres even 
went farther. "He determined to enter 
the career intended for the Prince de 
Lamballe, for he had P«nthi6vre's 
promise of being made grand-admiral 
after his first naval campaign. He 
prepared to start at a moment's notice 
for the thought of being deprived of 
his office, and unmasked by Beaumar- 
chais, the old enemy of his family 
filled him with hatred, and strength- 
ened tis resolutions. He had heard 
sufficient about the troubles of his 
friends Terray and Madame de Venta- 
dour, to fear a similar exposure con- 
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cerning himself, and made his arrange- 
ments with SUlery, concluding with 
these words : " If I say, on leaving the 
king's antechamber, ' Do as we agreed,' 
then do not hesitate a moment. In 
the other case, I shall say, ' All is weU I ' 
But this is not likely to be, for I must 
make an end of him, and rid myself of 
this perpetual fear." 

The invitation of Marie Antoinette, 
sent by Louise de Lamballe, made dif- 
ferent impressions on Caron and Su- 
sanna. The latter was as pleased as a 
child; for she rejoiced at the honor 
bestowed on her husband, and that she 
should see Nassau and the princess 
again. Beaumarchais was very grave. 
He considered what he could do for 
Siegen, resolving to use his appearance 
at court for Ms benefit, and repay him 
as far as possible for what he. had done 
for Susanna in their time of need. 
Madame de Lamballe begged them to 
come to Marly about noon, so that 
they might remain with her until the 
levee of the queen. 

Susie dressed herself in her best 
style, wearing the bracelet presented 
her by Marie Antoinette, and the head- 
dress which Caron had given to Su- 
sanna in the " Wedding of Figaro " as 
a bridal present. The queen was at 
that time interested in this ornament. 
Besides, she had on a Spanish dress, 
representing the full national costume, 
in compliment to her royal patroness. 
The old chevalifere, Madame de Piron, 
could not praise enough the little la- 
dy's taste, and she really looked more 
charming than ever. While Gomez, 
the Spanish valet, was waiting in the 
dress of a rtuyo, with hair-net, ribboned 
hat, embroidered jacket, and a knife in 
his sash, Beaumarchais and his wife 
once more walked through the garden. 

"In this toilet," said Susanna, 
" which you gave my representative in 
the ' Wedding,' you cannot think, my 
dearest Figaro, how delightful it is 



to saunter along these paths, where al- 
most every tree and flower has its own 
serious or comic history. We almost 
learn to love our sorrows when we 
know that they have passed by without 
materially injuring us, feeling that 
Heaven has graciously conducted us 
through all. It was in this place where 
Conti stood for the last time." 

Caron nodded in a melancholy man- 
ner. " In that arbor sat Piron, Au- 
mont, Morelly, Malesherbes, and Tur- 
got — some fallen into obscurity, and 
others dead." 

"But we are not dead, and have 
risen after every fall. — Is not this the 
door through which Orleans and Char- 
tres glided as serpents, when you were 
to be sent to the galleys ? " 

"Leaving their reputation in my 
power ; and, by Heaven, I will use it to 
assist Nassau in freeing himself fiom 
the rascality that seeks his ruin ! " 

" That is also my wish — I would re- 
joice to have the prince appreciated 
according to his worth, and made 
happy by the hand of Madame de 
^Lamballe." 

" We must not attempt too much at 
once, my child. We should first secure 
the naval office to Nassau, and thus 
arouse the princess from her apathy." 

" But how will you manage^ so that 
the king will listen to youl " 

"I win have recourse to extreme 
measures. It is a combat — probably 
the last, and that makes me serious." 

"For my part, I find it much more 
diflScultto dispel the misunderstanding 
of the queen, and the Countess de 
Gorzka's selfishness. Louis XVI. is 
just." 

" Well, let us go, we must delay no 
longer. ' Do what you can to incline aU 
hearts toward us." 

" Let me take one 'more look, that I 
may be strengthened by my recollec- 
tions." Passing over the terrace, they 
entered the carriage and drove to Marly. 
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Tte royal couple were residing at 
the Pavilion du Soleil, wMcli was sur- 
rounded by twelve villas, occupied by 
the highest and most favored members 
of their suite. To the left, north of the 
highway, lay the pretty little village 
of Marly ; and, at the right, the forest 
descended to the valley of Axcis. A 
fine drive branched off at Roquencourt, 
leading through the woods to the pal- 
ace. 

As the distance was greatfer by the 
way of Neuilly than by Saint-Cloud, 
Oaron and Susanna chose the latter 
route, , especially as they would pass 
through the valley in view of Versailles 
and Trianon, with their old and pleas- 
ant memories. Riding through the 
forest shades, Oaron thought of the 
time when, in company with his friends, 
he went that way, to see the " Desired " 
for the first time ; and how anxiously 
in yonder parsonage did Susanna await 
her hpsband's return from Spain ! 

" If the evening should be fine, dear 
Caron, let us return on foot through 
the park at Vaucresson. The valley 
of the Mauldrg by moonlight is worth 
looking at." 

" To keep you in good-humor, I sup- 
pose I must say yes ? " 

Louise de Lamballe, expecting her 
visitors, stood at the window of her 
reception-room in the Pavilion Taureau, 
situated at the entrance of- the road to 
Roquencourt. She had not seen Beau- 
marchais and his wife since the read- 
ing of the comedy; and she rejoiced 
when their carriage stopped before the 
door. 

"Welcome, my dear, dear friends," 
Louise exclaimed as the guests entered. 
" I have you again, and the last dark 
cloud of your life is also dispersed. 
We have plenty of time to chat until 
the levee, as Countess de Gorzka is on 
duty to-day. — ^Dear me, how prettily 
you have adorned yourself, ' Madame 
Susie 1 " 



"In honor of you and to please the 
queen. I am not Susanna Beaumar- 
chais to-day, but Susie Figaro. Do 
ypu not remember that her majesty 
was curious about this head-dress? " 

"That is true! Well, she wUl be 
highly delighted. I can tell you, my 
excellent friend, the royal couple take 
a great interest in you now." 

" Would that it were such as to in- 
duce them to listen to me, if I dare speak 
for a friend ! — ^Has Prince de Chaxtres 
already received his command?" 

" The order is not yet ihade out, but 
the place is as surely his as the ting's 
word can make it." 

" The king's word ! So had Siegen 
also, when their majesties considered 
it necessary to make that unfortunate 
betrothal. I shall do my utmost to 
assist him in obtaining his rights." 

" That is a hopeless task," said Ma- 
dame de Lamballe, gloomily. "You 
will only expose yourself to his majes- 
ty's displeasure, and, after all, not con- 
quer influences we are well aware of, 
and which are stronger than ever. 
D'Artois is opposed; to you, and Ma- 
dame de Polignac to me ; besides, the 
king will not return before evening 
from hunting, and your reception will 
be cordial or cool, according to the 
luck he has had." 

" Then we must gain the queen for 
our cause, for her will is at present 
paramount." 

"Only not in politics, and then — 
Let us talk of something else. Oh, I 
am so wearied of courtier life — ^this 
perpetual play of interests — ^that I was 
too glad when you were invited. Tour 
presence is as a fresh breeze reviving 
one in a suffocating atmosphere." 

" But do not be angry with us," said 
Susanna, "if, instead of divei"ting you, 
and turning your thoughts to other 
matters, we speak of yourself, and, as 
honest physicians, try to heal your 
heart's wounds." 
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"Do not be gloomy, noble lady," 
and Beaumarcbais took ber band. 
" Sbould it not be our first duty, after 
you belped us to gain oui- last deliver- 
ance, to prove our gratitude by at- 
tempting to unite the only two persons 
we still love ? " • 

" I have no illusions, Caron. The last 
foolish hope fled from me on that fatal 
day near the grotto — ^I am destined to 
live alone. Do not let us sadden these 
few houi-s by such feelings. I am en- 
deavoring to practise the art of for- 
getting, and hoped you would aid me. 
Judge coolly about the position of 
afiairs. Sbould the prince not receive 
the appointment, and remain here. 
Countess de Gorzka will watch me 
jealously, and I shall avoid him as 
much from pride as pain. On the 
other hand, should be be successful 
and return as a victor, the marriage 
with the countess will nevertheless 
take j)lace." 

" My dear princess ! " exclaimed Su- 
sanna, "it will not take place 1 Do 
you not know that Nassau sent a note 
to the countess, explaining the mistake, 
and confessing that bis heart and word 
were pledged to you ? The task is to 
pave the way to honor for the prince, 
by a naval .command ; then, when he 
has won renown, he will frankly de- 
clare himself to the king, and demand 
yom- band." 

"Did Nassau-Siegen reveal that to 
the countess?" exclaimed Louise de 
LambaUe, "Oh, now I comprehend 
the gloom that has since darkened the 
poor lady's countenance! she must 
bate me, because, having deceived my- 
self, I gave her false hopes, and then 
robbed ber of the man she loves. It is 
this dilemma, in which my ovra heart 
was deluded — this web of most unfor- 
tunate accidents, that decides me to 
say farewell forever to my desires. 
My heart may suffer, but I shall have 
done my bounden duty, and possess 



that peace of conscience which is above « 
all fleeting happiness." 

" How selfish you are, princess ! " said 
Caron, harshly; "you forget, in your 
forced calmness, the woe of the per- 
son you love. He will perish in this 
struggle, if you deprive bim of that 
love without which life is intolerable. 
Can you still have peace of mind, if 
in despair he breaks the sword of his 
king, and, going far away, ends his 
life in the desert, or on the ocean ? " 

"And what, you merciless friend, 
am I to do? Where is the weapon 
that can conquer all the obstacles that 
surround us ? " 

" Love," cried Susanna, " and im- 
mortal hope, overcome all things ! 
Where would we be without them? 
When we were oppressed, without a 
friend, exposed to a thousand dangers — 
when men pointed at us, thinking no 
action too mean with which to tarnish 
our name — what supported us in- such 
extremities ? Love — ^firm, hopeful love ! 
Wherever that lives in two hearts, they 
must be happy sooner or later; for, 
what Heavfen has united no monarch's 
word can separate. Oh, tell us, do 
you really love Otto von Nassau- 
Siegen?" Susie looked at the prin- 
cess, entreating and weeping. 

" Yes, Susanna, I love bim immeas- 
urably ! " 

" And will you in future consider it 
your holiest duty to strengthen his cour- 
age, save bim from despair, and establish 
confidence in himself and in your affec- 
tion, so that he may not be ruined— the 
noblest man, and the sincerest lover ? " 

The princess tearfully embraced ber 
enthusiastic friend. "Oh, yes, you 
speak truly. Who could resist such an 
advocate as you, or who doubt those 
hopes of which your life speaks even 
more eloquently than yom- lips ? And 
even if you are mistaken, my friends— 
if your consolations are illusive, and 
the happiness you promise me a dream 
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I \ — ^yet to be thus deceiTed "is delightful, 
for one thing will always remain — the 
memory of happiness I If I cannot pre- 
serve Nassau-Siegen for myself, I can 
at least preserve him for our native 
•land!" 

" I will endeavof to make all this a 
reality ! " exclaimed Beaumarchais. He 
hastened away to seek the prince, and 
announce to him the victory Susie 
had obtained over Louise de Lamballe, 
to give him new courage, and assure 
him that every means would be used 
to assist him in gaining his object. 
Nassau agreed, to accompany CaTon, 
and his wife, with Louise, a short dis- 
tance through the park, after the msii 
to the royal couple. 

The Princess de Lamballe announced 
the arrival of Beaumarchais and Susan- 
na to the queen, at her levee. The ex- 
ample of a firm confidence in others 
strengthens one's own, and Louise's 
former cheerfulness returned ; even the 
Countess de Gorzka seemed gayer, and 
Marie Antoinette was in the best pos- 
sible spirits. Nassau demanded leave 
Of absence for the day ; foreseeing the 
action of his friend, he did not wish 
to be near during certain explanations. 

The CLueen received Caron and Su- 
saima smilingly. "Tou are really an 
enchanter, Beaumarchais; as soon as 
you come, all are merry; I bid you 
welcome ! — Ah ! dear Madame Susie ! 
dressed i. la Figaro ! you are wearing 
that head-dress; it suits you admira- 
bly. Beally, ladies, this costume must 
become fashionable. I wish to have 
such„a one for the next ball. I should 
really like to try it on now." 

" If it please your majesty ! " 

" Quick, then ; and aU of you assist 
me ! " Susanna remained seated while 
many delicate hands were busy in de- 
priving her of her coiff'ure, to adorn 
Marie Antoinette. — " Well, how does it 
become me?" asked the que^, turning 
to Susie. 



"O your majesty, so well that I 
should be envious if you were not my 
queen, who ought to be handsomer 
than any of us." 

" Let no one say again that you are 
not a flatterer, madame ! Take it off, 
and put it in my dressing-room, or I 
wiU believe that I am passably good- 
looking. But, by way of thanking you 
for this ornament, we shall all wear it 
the day after the representation of Fi- 
garo. You see, therefore, M. de Beau- 
marchais, that we are interested in 
having it very soon." 

" Your majesty, that is insuring the 
success of my work beforehand ! Who 
will dare to find any thing objectiona- 
ble in a comedy, where the costumes 
are made fashionable by the queen? 
All will be desirous of seeing the com- 
edy, on account of the head-dress; and 
the rest will be accepted into the bar- 
gain." 

"I think your play would make a 
deeper impression on the public, even 
if they were not so thoroughly aware 
of the connection between it and the 
author's life as I have been, since the 
day when the Prmcess de Lamballe 
handed me the case of documents. — 
Poor woman ! " said the queen, kissing 
Susie's brow ; " and did that vreetched 
relationship become the source of so 
much sorrow to you ? " 

"But partly also of our good fortune, 
your majesty," smiled Caron. " It 
only confirms the old truth, that malice 
bears its own punishment,' and is pow- 
erless against the courage of an honest 
man." 

" Tell us frankly, Beaumarchais, now 
that you have happily passed through 
so many difficulties, which of your op- 
ponents was the worst ? La Blache, 
Maupeau, or Choiseul ? " The ladies 
present listened with curiosity. 

" Your majesty, to answer that ques- 
tion is both difficult and dangerous," 
replied Caron, seriously. " No man is 
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so sure of victory that his enemies may 
not renew the battle. I always had two 
kinds — those who hated me personally, 
and those who disliked me on account 
of my activity. They generally united 
in the same plans against me, at the 
decisive moment, and so I could not 
overthrow one without hurting all.- It 
generally happened that my personal 
enemies were also the abettors of those 
who endangered the public gqod and 
set at naught the good intentions of the 
late dauphin.'' 

" Do you wish to intimate that they 
were also those of— our family ? " 

" Certainly, your majesty.'' 

" Then it is your duty to say which 
one you had most cause to fear and 
hate." 

" As he belongs to those who are un- 
assailable, and is still living, it would 
be hazardous to name him without ur- 
gent reasons." 

" Tou excite my curiosity. Describe 
him at least partly." 

" Tour majesty, I call him a chame- 
leon. If you wish to verify the resem- 
blance, perhaps you may have occasion 
to-day to notice the change of color.'' 

Marie Antoinette was as much sur- 
prised as the others, and was about 
to reply, when she was interrupted 
by the noise of hunting-horns. The 
king and his suite were returning from 
the chase. The Princess de Lamballe 
then gave the signal for tea, and the 
company arranged themselves for the 
reception of Louis XVI., who soon en- 
tered with Vaugyon, D'Afry, and other 
cavaliers. 

"We have been very successful to- 
day, my dear. Tou will admire our 
table to-morrow. A wild boar, an 
eighteen-antlered stag, besides the small 
game ! — ^Ah ! Beaumarchais, there you 
are, with your wife I I am very glad 
you showed yourself a man of honor in 
this last affair-^ very glad. I thank 
you for applying to me ; you must al- 



ways do that, Tou have outlived so 
much treachery that it is better in fu- 
ture to make me, instead of the public, 
your confidant." -• 

"My gracious monarch, would you 
really permit this, though at the risk 
of my being regarded an inopportune 
petitioner, or an indiscreet counsel- 
lor?" 

The king raised his head, and looked 
piercingly at Caron. "I believe you 
are always troubled about something." 

" Unfortunately ! At present it con- 
cerns an affair important to the country 
and to justice — in fact, the fulfilment 
of your royal word." 

Louis looked embarrassed. "Tou 
have chosen a strange time to speak 
of it." 

" I do not stand every day before my 
king; and to-morrow it may be too 
late, if I allow this opportunity to es- 
cape." 

" Indeed 1 Well, I hope your request 
wiU not occupy much time." He 
made a motion with his hand, and the 
ladies retired to the antechamber, the 
queen only remaining. The Countess 
de Polignac immediately sent word to 
D'Artoi^ and Chartres that Beaumar- 
chais was having a private audience. 

" Well, what now ? " said Louis sul- 
lenly, seating himself and taking the 
cup Marie Antoinette offered him. 

"Tour majesty, it is nearly twenty 
years since accident brought me to 
court. I will not be vain enough to 
mention the confidence — " 

"I know! My father loved you ; and 
thatis the reason, in spite of your many 
eccentricities, we are glad to see you 
again. Come, what do you wish ? " 

" My eccentricities were severely pun- 
ished by the civil authorities, your ma- 
jesty, and yet time always proved that 
I was the injured party. Now, how- 
ever, I myself am not in question ; but 
two others, and a promise which you 
may remember, sire." 
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" Name it." 

" You promised 'the Prince von Nas- 
sau-Siegen, on a certain occasion, to 
give him the first naval command in the 
war, and now I hear that the Prince de 
Chartres is to have it." 

" How long have you concerned your- 
self with politics and the war service ? 
You write comedies, pamphlets, and 
memorials ; you are an exceUont nego- 
tiator, and a lucky speculator — are you 
about to add politics to your accom- 
plishments ? " 

" Your majesty, I have practised 
politics for twenty years, and accord- 
ing to the principles of your illustrious 
father. I make no pretension to states- 
manship, but yet I have known men in 
office more ignorant than myself. The 
main point is your royal word, given 
to a man who has fejv equals in brav- 
ery and military science." 

"Why do you not say also — 'and 
who is my friend, who has given more 
proofs of wUd daring than of the quali- 
ties of a general ? ' " 

" The generalship of the' Prince de 
Chartres, so far as I know, does not ex- 
tend beyond a rabbit-hunt." The queen 
smiled, and Louis colored. 

"You are speaking of a prince of 
the royal bloo'd, the king's cousin! " 

" He is an Orleans, sire ; I -wish in- 
deed you had no cousins, for there would 
then be less misery. I intend neither 
to accuse nor insult, but, during the 
lifetime of the late dauphin, the most 
obscure colonel would have been made 
general-in-chief before a company of 
invalid infantry would have been con- 
fided to an Orleans." 

"Kepeat that, if you dare, you 
wretch ! " exclaimed Chartres, who 
with D'Artois had just entered. The 
king motioned ■svith much anxiety, and 
walked up and down in a hurried and 
embarrassed manner. 

"Why this intrusion, princes ? " said 
Marie Antoinette, sharply. " I hope 



you ■will not forget your respect for 
the king or myself." 

"Your majesty," said D'Artois, 
"when a comedy scribbler is listened to 
in state affairs, I should think it would 
be permitted to princes of the royal 
blood to defend their house." 

"Silence I your honor was not at- 
tacked, D'Artois ; and I desire no scene 
here ! " exclaimed Louis. A pause en- 
sued. 

" You asked me, a little while ago, 
royal lady, about the chameleon," and 
Beaumarchais smiled. '^His grand- 
father was a Jesuitical dreamer, and his 
father an atheist, who knew how to 
manage matters in such a way that his 
abettor Choiseul alone .was considered 
guilty. The chameleon is high-born, re- 
ligious, or infidel, according to circum- 
stances, for he has studied in the society 
of Madame de Ventadour as well as of 
MUe. Eaucourt, the friend of Madame 
du Barry. When the chameleon ap- 
pears at court he is pure white, and 
seems loyal ; but when at night he glides 
into a certain street he is spotted with 
red republicanism. In the Parliament 
he shines in all colors — at this moment 
he is black and blue with anger." 

This was so true that Chartres trem- 
bled, while his eye cast flaming glances. 
He drew his sword. 

" Madman ! " said D'Artois, drawing 
him back, " have you lost your senses ? " 

" I have but one word to say to this 
fellow ! " said Chartres, approaching 
his enerhy. "If you were not one of 
those noblemen made by a Pompadom*, 
I would honor you with a challenge. 
As it is, I ask one question: Where 
are your proofs as to what you say 
about me ? If you cannot bring them," 
turning to Louis, " then, my king, send 
me at once to the fleet! Test my 
corn-age and devotion. When' I re- 
turn with honor, I will demand a pub- 
lic recantation from this man, who, in 
my own person, has insulted a princely 
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house, that, like your own, sire, has de- 
scended from Henry IV." 

Beauraarchais felt that he was losing 
ground. " Oh monseigneur, you have 
wonderful audacity ! " 

" And did you come here," asked the 
king, angrily, " with a charge having 
no shadow of proof ? " 

" It would be obvious enough, your 
majesty, if your pure mind would admit 
it. The prince perverts my words, but 
later, when facts speak louder — " 

" Enough 1 " interrupted Louis XVL, 
turning to Chartres. " The command 
is yours, my cousin, to show you how 
I regard mere invective. Go immedi- 
ately to Brest ; a courier will follow with 
your commission. — M. de Beaumar- 
chais, the only thing that protects you 
is pity that my father's love should 
have made you so vain. I do not wish 
to see you again." 

" Tou are right, sire," replied Caron, 
bitterly. '' But if you should, neverthe- 
less, wish to see me again, I shall be 
provided with proofs at which even 
you will be amazed, Monseigneur d'Ar- 
tois. — God preserve your majesty 1" 
Beaumarchais bowed, and, retreating 
hastily to the antechamber of the la- 
dies, he seized his wife's hand. " It is 
all over, Princess de Lamballe : the 
Prince de Chartres is appointed." 

" He is ! " exclaimed Louise. Ma- 
dame de Polignac laughed, but Count- 
ess de Gorzka concealed her tears. 

" Yes, but only for his disgrace, for 
I know Chartres well. — Come, Susanna, 
we are forbidden to be here." 

" I suppose, however, I am not pro- 
hibited from detaining you as my 
guests to-day,", replied Madame de 
Lamballe, warmly. " Be kind enough 
to await me in thq Pavilion Taureau." 
Beaumarchais bowed in silence, and 
left the royal vUla. Shortly after, 
Chartres came from the king's apart- 
ments. In the anteroom M, SUlery 
awaited the prince, who merely said : 



" Do as we agreed 1 " The cavalier 
bowed, and followed. An houi; later, 
at nightfall, the son of Orleans was on 
his way to Brest. 

Caron met Nassau in the garden path 
leading from the Pavilion du Soleil to 
that of Taureau. The former had re- 
gained sufficient command of himself 
to bring Siegen to some degree of calm- 
ness, and console him by an interview 
with the Princess de Lamballe, when 
they would consider what to do. 

It was growing dark, and Gomez 
was ordered to have the carriage ready, 
and driven in advance slowly through 
the forest toward Roquencourt, while 
Caron and Susanna would follow with 
Nassau and Louise. Such promenades 
were at that time not uncommon at 
Marly, and there was no fear of sur- 
prise or interruption. The events of 
the evening urged the king, who was 
uncomfortably excited, and exhausted 
from the day's hunt, to dismiss the 
cavaliers and ladies early, and, imme- 
diately after D'Artois left, he retired 
with the queen. All was silent earlier 
than usual, and Louise returned to her 
pavilion meeting her guests in the col- 
onnade. Her lover greeted her with 
sad emotion. 

"Let us go immediately, princess,'' 
said Beaumarchais, "I am certain we 
shall be watched here." 

"I do not think so. Madame de 
Polignac and Countess de Gorzka are 
on duty together, Chartres has left 
Marly, the others have returned to their 
lodgings. At least take time for a 
slight repast." 

"No, my dearest princess,'' inter- 
rupted Susanna. " Since I know that 
our object in coming has failed, and 
we are not wanted, the air of this 
place oppresses me. The forest path is 
much more desirable. We can enjoy 
your hospitality at some more favor- 
able time, and without exposing you." 

The party left the garden, following 
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Caron's carriage, wliioli went slowly be- 
fore them through the park. The even- 
ing was beautiful in the summer moon- 
light, but their hearts were fead. — 
" Tour highness," said Princess de 
Lamballe, "no cause was ever better 
defended than yours by, our friend. 
But you probably know that he has 
failed. Now, if Ohartres is, fortunate 
in the service, his vengeance.will pur- 
sue us in a thousand forms ; but, if he is 
not, justice will be done you, dark as 
matters at present look." 

" Why should he not succeed ? " re- 
plied Nassau. " He fights under D'Or- 
villier, a brave and experienced officer, 
and he has only to act with common 
bravery." 

" That is juBt what I doubt— that is 
the straw to which I cling," said Ca^ 
ron. "I feel, now I am more com- 
posed, a little encouragement. As far 
as I have observed, I have never known 
real courage dwell in the breast of a 
selfish man. Ohartres knows nothing 
of his duty as ah ofBcer, except on 
paper. Ah ! it requires a pure heart to 
expose one's self to death for the sake 
of his country." 

"And I, my prince, do not believe 
that he can or will do this," said 
Susanna. " His unworthiuess will- be- 
come manifest, and your injured right 
be vindicated." 

" The war is only commencing, and 
the English are not quickly conquered. 
M. de Ohartres will not find it so easy 
to advance his military fortune. Believe 
your old friend Oaron, the failure of 
to-day will become a success. One ad- 
vantage I have gained — in spite of the 
king's displeasure, a spark of suspicion 
against Ohartres remains in his rdind. 
It will increase on deliberation, for Louis 
must feel that no mere slanderer would 
speak before him as I have spoken. 
Even Artoife, however haughty his 
manner, was startled. It will be a bad 
thing for Ohartres, if, after such a scene. 



he merely does his 'duty; woe to him, 
if he performs less than is required of 
him I " 

" The result of all is," smiled Susanna, 
with her natural cheerfulness, " that we 
have rather gained than lost. Is our 
being together, on such a fairy evening 
as this, nothing ? And have we not 
united two sorrowful hearts in hope 
and confidence ? " 

" If I could feel this firmly and joy- 
fully, princess," said Nassau, seizing 
Louise's hand, "I would devotedly 
wait for years, and no self-denial would 
be too great." 

" You may," she replied. " I shall 
consider it my duty as well as honor, 
to strengthen your corn-age by confi- 
dence. Have we not the example of 
that faithful couple before us, who tri- 
umphed because they clung to each 
other in every danger 1 " 

"Then Ohartres has obtained nothing, 
except a promise and an uncertain ad- 
vance," cried Susanna, " but ibr which 
he may have to pay dear." 

The conversation became more cheer- 
ful. They jested about Oaron's banish- 
ment again from court ; and the more 
Nassau weighed the difficulties in the 
way of his opponent, the more hopeful 
he became, and quieted the fears of 
Louise. When they had gone a con- 
siderable part of the way, she remem- 
bered that she would have to return 
with the prince alone through the 
forest, and took leave of Oaron and 
Susanna. 

"Your highnesses,"- said Susanna, 
" must let us know when you come to 
Paris, and if any thing important occurs 
you must send a messenger." 

" Of course, my dear Susie Figaro," 
smiled the princess, " and \ must re- 
turn your head-dress." 

"That you may redeem your hooded 
mantilla ? Oh, have the head-dress as 
a remembrancer of me; I am now only 
the Susanna of Beaumarchais. After 
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twenty years' marriage, I cannot se- 
riously intend to weai- a bridal wreatli ; 
it will suit you better, and you must 
promise me that I shall be your mil- 
liner on a certain happy occasion.'' 

" Oh, I promise you that," said the 
princess, kissing her. 

"How can I ever reward you, Oa- 
ron ? " said Nassau, pressing the hand 
of Beaumarchais. 

" I desire no reward, my dear prince. 
"We are doing all we can for each other. 
Would I still -have my wife, if it were 
not for you ? I can only retm-n good 
for good." They separated after hearty 
farewells. Louise de Lamballe, leaning 
on the prince's arm, returned, while 
Caron and Susanna continued their 
route. 

" Gromez," cried Beaumarchais, " go 
after the carriage and let it wait for 
us ! " 

"The night is very fair," said Su- 
sanna. 

"While we were lingering in our 
farewell, the coach went too far iij. ad- 
vance of us. I feel a little fatigued, and 
the dew is on the grass ; you will take 
cold." 

" How careful you are ! At home 
we often sit up later than this in the 
garden." 

" But not in the forest." 

" What a pity ! It would be well, I 
think, to live here, far from deceitful 
faces and mean hearts. How brilliantly 
the stars shine ! I almost wish I could 
reach them ! " 

" I suppose you .would like to sit on 
the damp moss, to admire the heavens 
at your leisure ; but it would be rather 
foolish." All around was silent and 
solemn ; the foliage waved in the night 
air, and the shadows formed fantastic 
images in the moonlight. 

"Is not some one standing yonrier at 
the bend in the forest ? " said Susanna 
suddenly, with a start. 

" Who can it be but Gomez ? Surely 



you are not afraid in a royal enclos- 
ure ? " 

" No, but the solitude of Nature al- 
ways affects my mind. Now the figure 
is gone." 

" We cannot see very distinctly ! 
Gomez, are you there? Gomez ! " 

"Yes, senor 1" 

" I told you it is he ; come ! " They 
walked faster, but a rustling was heard 
in the bushes on their right, and Su- 
sanna clung to Caron, Tvho halted. A 
man leaped into the middle of the 
road. 

" What is the meaning of this ; who 
is there?" A shot answered. Susanna 
screamed, and the flgm'e disappeared. 

"For Heaven's sake, some one is 
lying in wait for us," whispered Beau- 
marchais, excitedly; "come, let us 
hasten ! " 

Susanna hung heavily on her hus- 
band's arm, her head fell on his breast, 
and her strength gave way. " Caron, 
God preserve you ! " 

" Murder 1 murder ! help ! " shouted 
the horrified Beaumarchais, holding his 
dying wife in his arms. 

To use fire-arms at night in a royal 
forest was a capital offence. Those of 
the officials that heard the shot, took 
the first weapon that came to hand, and 
hastened to the place whence the re- 
port came. The first to appear was 
Gomez. He found his poor master 
bending over Susanna, and endeavoring 
to stanch her blood with his handker- 
chief The murdered lady was taken 
into the carriage, and Caron held her 
in his arms, while they were driven 
back to Marly. 

Nassau and Louise had nearly reached 
the Pavilion Taureau when the gun 
was heard. Thinking of Beaumarchais 
he left the princess, so near her resi- 
dence, and, hastening back, met the 
carriage. " What has happened ? " he 
asked. 

"Our poor lady has been assassina- 
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ted I " Nassau felt as if his heart were 
torn from his bosom. 

The body of Susanna lay in the pa- 
vilion of Madame de Lamb,alle, aijd 
Caron sat -without a word or a tear. 
His grief was beyond expression. The 
princess fainted, and her maids carried 
her away. The ladies and cavaliers 
of the court were in the utmost excite- 
ment. The huntsmen, Swiss soldiers, 
and noble guards, searched through 
the forest in every direction. Prince 
d'Artois appeared. When Caron saw 
him, his consciousness returned. " Mon- 
seigneur, I promised proofs ; here is 
one ! " 

" Unfortunate man, can you entertain 
the fearful suspicion, that" — Artois did 
not finish. 

" That the shot was intended for me 
which tilled my poor Susanna — yes, 
prince. The history of my life is con- 
cluded. My happiness began with her 
love and ends with it. — The man who 
caused thy innocent blood to flow, Su' 
sanna, has made me his Nemesis ! " 

Beaumarchais bore this greatest of 
sorrows with a composure and silence 
that surprised Nassau. He lost aU that 
geniality and animation which formerly 
distinguished Kim, and rendered harm- 
less his witticisms, by the chivalrous 
manner in which they were made. It 
was only while at the harp, or with the 
Prince von Nassau and Louise de Lam- 
baUe, that Ms heart ' softened, and he 
gave way to his feelings. To aU oth- 
ers he was sarcastic and even mali- 
cious ; he was no longer fit for a cour- 
tier. But, in the midst of his misfor- 
tune, he never lost the feeling of old 
French loyalty. The unknown mur- 
derer escaped, and Artoja begged Ca- 
ron, in the name of the Mng, to let the 
matter rest, and he was silent. 

Susanna was buried in the church at 
Marly, by order of the monarch, and 
Beaumarchais returned to Paris, but 
not to the H6tel Piron. He rented 



a solitary house in the Temple, near 
the east wall, on the spot that was af- 
terward called the "Boulevard Beau- 
marchais." Here he was often visited 
by Malesherbes and the gloomy Tur- 
got ; sometimes also by Morelly. 

How justified soever Caron, Nassau, 
and Louise, felt in their suspicion that 
Ohartres was the real criminal in a 
murder intended for another — ^however 
startled Artois himself was at the 
deed, no one at court could make up 
his mind to consider the false prince 
guilty. It was regarded an accident, 
though sufficiently mysterious by the 
concurrence of certain events. At that 
time such crimes in the forests were 
not rare, and the courtiers soon ceased 
to pity the bereaved husband, who re- 
ceived the sympathy even of the king 
and queen with the calmness and in- 
dignation of an injured but honest man. 

Louise de Lamballe was too much 
attached to Susanna not to feel endur- 
ing son-owj and was too wellxjonvinced 
of the guilt of Chartres not to warn 
the queen against him by many intima- 
tions. She was often called the never- 
to-be-believed prophetess by the heed- 
less Antoinette, and the Countess de 
Polignac proposed for the princess the 
name of " Cassandra,'' which was con- 
sidered quite too applicable to be re- 
jected. 

One day, in the beginning of August, 
Louis and his consort, with their suite, 
were at dinner, when Nassau-Siegen 
entered, who was on duty at the palace. 

" What is it, prince ? " 

" I come to announce, your majesty, 
that the grand-admiral, Duke de Pen- 
thifevre, has just arrived at the Pavil- 
ion Taureau, and urgently desires an 
interview with her highness the Prin- 
cess de Lamballe. He sent word that 
the affair was of great importance."' 

" Heavens ! " said the queen, " what 
can the duke want ? " 

" I hope he brings no evil tidings ; 
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go to him immediately, princess." — 
Louise de Lamballe left the apartment. 

" Do you know any thing of his er- 
rand, Prince Nassau ? " 

"No, your majesty. His cavalier 
seemed much excited." 

"I hope comiers are in attendance, 
Vaugyon, in case we should need 
them." 

" As many as your majesty may de- 
sire." 

The king was obviously uneasy. 
Nassau's presence annoyed him. " Very 
well, 'prince!" Nassau bowed and 
wiirhdrew. 

" Perhaps it is news from Brest ; 
D'Orvillier was prepared for battle ten 
days ago," said Artois. 

" Then I do not understand why 
PenthiSvre does not immediately seek 
an audience ; it is his duty." 

Madame de Lamballe returned with 
a letter in her hand. Proud serious- 
ness was expressed in her features. 
" Sire, my father-in-law the duke has 
confided to me a report for your majes- 
ty. He would personally have per- 
formed this duty, but the state of his 
mind does not permit him to appear in 
the presence of his king ; he has re- 
tm'ned to Paris and awaits your com- 
mands." 

Louis rose impetuously. " Is it bad 
news from Brest, and does it refer to 
Chartres ? " 

" That is impossible ! " cried Artois. 

The king took the paper. " We 
wish to be alone. Remain, Princess 
de Lamballe." The suite retired while 
Louis read. He placed his hand upon 
his forehead, as if greatly agitated. 

"My husband," said the queen, "I 
pray you, do not keep this secret from 
me." 

" How can it be kept secret ? Very 
soon every child in the street wiU know 
that our fleet, which had already sur- 
rounded the English at Ouessant, was 
thrown into disorder by the fault of 



Chartres, ships and men are lost, and 
the enemy has triumphed, without re- 
ceiving a single shot from our dear 
cousin. D'Orvillier demands a court- 
martial to decide between himself and 
the prince, and whether the cause of 
the disaster was treachery, cowardice, 
or incapacity." 

" And Beaumarchais was right 3 " 
cried Artois. 

"Yes, that unfortunate man is al- 
ways right. Send a courier after him; 
I want him and his proofs immediately. 
Is not the death of his wife sufficient 
evidence? Vaugyon, send a cabinet 
order to PenthiSvre. Let him hold a 
com't-martial, and have Chartres and 
D'Orvillier arrested and tried. I am 
sorry. Princess Louise, that the duke 
makes these disagreeable discoveries as 
to his son-in-law; he knows my dis- 
pleasure will not reach him; but in- 
form him that I expect merciless sever- 
ity. Call the Prince von Nassau." 
Artois called him. " Piiace," said the 
Iring, " I gave you my word that you 
should have the appointment which 
Chartres has disgraced, but unhappily 
allowed myself to be influenced by 
family considerations, and preferred 
him. I am sorry for it ! You are ad- 
miral at the next battle, and may God 
give you grace to wipe away the stain 
that the honor of our navy has received 
through this Orleans ! " 

" My sovereign, I can only express 
my thanks by swearing to return as 
victor — or never ! " The king held 
out his hand, which the prince kissed, 
and Louis went to his cabinet. 

All was in commotion ; couriers were 
dispatched ; consternation was seen on 
all countenances. Only two persons 
were happy — Louise de Lamballe and 
Nassau-Siegen. A few hours later 
Beaumarchais appeared before the king, 

"You were right, M. de Beaumar- 
chais," exclaimed Louis, on seeing him. 
"Chartres has dishonored his com- 
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mand. Wliore are your proofs against 
him ? " 

" They are numerous enough, if a 
cousin of the king could be brought 
before a court of justice without dese- 
crating the head of the state and the 
dignity of his family ; but one item of 
evidence 'will suffice. Do you tnow 
this crest ? " He handed a ■ gold seal 
■with a stone. 

" It is the Orleans coat^of-arms." 

" It was pledged to confirm, the au- 
thenticity of this writing, though it is 
easily recognized." He handed Louis 
a paper. 

The king stared at it as if stupefied. 
Artois looked over his shoulder, and 
read in a low voice. " Chartres," ex- 
claimed Louis, "a confederate of re- 
pubhcans! A promise to assist him 
against my dynasty ! " i , 

"To place him on the throne — yes, 
sire ! " replied Beaumarchala, " ' Orleans 
or Bourbon,' is the old party-cry. For 
twenty years have I fought in this se- 
cret, malicious confiict. Your parents 
fell in it, as you will also, if that fam- 
ily be not rendered harmless. This 
struggle is the cause of all my persecu- 
tion, for the Orleans know that I am a 
dangerous enemy. Because- 1 escaped 
branding and the galleys in 1774, an 
assassin was hired to end my life. 
Yom* majesty, I can give no stronger 
pledge of my patriotism — I could offer 
no more sacred sacrifice, than the life- 
blood of my wife." 

" And I gave this wretched Chartres 
aU the privileges of a friend 1" said 
Artois. 

" So did Prince de Lamballe ! " 

The king seized the hand of Beau- 
marchais. "How can I reward your 
fidelity, my friend? Must I own to 
you that I am too poor ? " 

" I can point out a way to you, sire. 
Give all your favor and honor — ^to me 
of no use now — to two who love each 
other, and whom you separated — the 



only ones for whom I still have any 
sympathy; the Princess de Lamballe 
and the Prince von Nassau-Siegen." 

" Does Siegen love the princess, and 
not Countess de Gorzka ? " 

"Her majesty, the queen, misunder- 
stood his feelings. He was about to 
demand the hand of Madame de Lam- 
balle, when you surprised him near the 
grotto." 

"I know how to make amends for 
unfortunate mistakes, my friend, arid 
I will not forget the prince, when he 
has saved the honor of our fleet." 

The position of Nassau at court be- 
canie happier. Marie Antoinette, in- 
formed by Louis of her error, had too 
pure a heart, and profound a sympathy, 
not to do jiistioe to Louise de Lam- 
balle, and comprehend her grief. With 
a dehcacy that spared Countess de 
Gorzka, the queen renewed to the 
princess all her former affection, and, 
without much explanation, their .hearts 
were again in harmony. Loxiise heard 
from Beaumarchais, that their majes- 
ties were aware of Nassau's inclination, 
and her long-denied happiness was be- 
ginning to be realized, for respect was 
shown her and Caron by the brothers 
of the king, and Madame de Polignac 
occupied a more modest position. 

The investigations concerning Or- 
leans were made at Brest. The first tid- 
ings of the lost battle at Ouessant made 
public, represented Chartres more un- 
fortunate than guilty. But the exam- 
ination of the facts proved that Ad- 
miral d'Orvillier had done his duty, 
and given the signal at the right mo- 
ment for the rear-guard of Chartres to 
enter battle, but he remained in inac- 
tivity, and thus fell into disgrace. 
Both D'Orvillier and Chartres appeared 
before the court-martial — the former 
was acquitted, but the son of Orleans 
declared "incapable of naval service, 
on account of negligence." The dig- 
nity of grand-adiniral was lost. 
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When this sentence was conveyed to 
Chartres, in presence of the king, the 
latter ordered the marshals to with- 
draw, only retaining his brothers. — 
"Prince de Chartres," he said, "your 
rank is your only protection. You 
committed crimes imder its shelter 
that -vrould have cost others their head. 
You -will leave Paris forever, and re- 
main in garrison at Cfhanteloup, as 
major of hussars. As long as you live, 
neither you, nor your family, must 
leave that station. Your father also 
■will appear no more in the capital, or 
at any of our residences ! " 

'* That is to say, the Bourbons have 
ruined the Orleans ! " 

" Yes, M. Philip lilgalitg, since your 
family have dared to betray the Bour- 
bons to the future republic, and have 
become conspirators and mutineers, 
Duke de Vaugyon, and Colonel d'Affry, 
will take you to your destination." 
Chartres was staggered, and, castipg a 
glance of fierce hatred on the king, he 
left. 

The hour of the Princess de Lam- 
baUe's happiness began. The demons of 
the royal house, the Orleans, were ban- 
ished, Prince von Nassau was raised to 
the post of admiral, and hastened the 
preparations for the future campaign, 
that was to entwine the myrtle, with 
the laurel. He equipped a secret ex- 
pedition to St. Malo, in which D'Ar- 
tois and Penthi&vre were very enthu- 
siastic. The happiness of the royal 
pair was crowned in Deceitiber by the 
birth of a daughter, the stigma of ster- 
ility removed from Marie Antoinette, and 
all malicious reports against her refuted. 
The rejoicings of the nation were in- 
describable, and every one was looking 
forward to a great, hopeful future, ex- 
cept the solitary Beaumarchais and 
the Countess de Gorzka, who seemed 
to live in a different world. The 
christening of the young princess was 
the beginning of the winter amuse- 



ments, celebrated by the Parisians, and 
indeed, by aU France. The court be- 
gan their residence at Versailles, in the 
beginning of 1779. The brilliant vic- 
tories in North America, in which 
French auxiliaries participated, the 
warlike preparations of Spain, and the 
secret enmity of Holland, so pressed 
Great Britain on every side, that the 
approaching spring seemed favorable 
to Prance against England. As the 
royal family, the navy, the army-^in 
fact, the whole people, entertained the 
highest expectations of Nassau-Siegen, 
a happy result was not doubtful, jiar- 
ticularly as no sacrifice had been spared 
to render the fleet of St. Malo formida- 
ble. The plan was to take Jersey, by 
whose possession the English held in 
check the three largest northern sea- 
ports of Prance — Cherbourg, St. Malo, 
and Brest, as well as the whole of the 
western coast. The squadron,, consist- 
ing of ten ships, was to set sail about 
the commencement of March. Nassau 
took leave of the court and his friends. 

PenthiSvre was informed of the ob- 
ject of Louise's secret love, and de- 
lighted to feel that his last days would 
not be passed in solitude ; and, that at 
least one member of his family would 
be happy, he not only gave his consent, 
but resolved, if Nassau returned vie 
torious, to make him grand-admii-al. 
with the consent of the king. The de- 
livery of the instructions gave occasion 
to spend his last hours among those he 
loved at the H6tel PenthiSvre. Caron 
again visited there, and Louise de 
Lamballe asked leave of absence from 
Versailles. 

"Are you going to. Paris, your high- 
ness ? " inquired Countess de Gorzka of 
Madame de Lamballe, in a melancholy 
tone. 

"Yes, dearest countess. Why do 
you ask ? " 

"I wished to implore your permis- 
sion to accompany you." 
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"You?" 

"Dp not refuse me, princess. I 
should like to see — ^liim, once i more, 
before he departs ; I wish to renounce 
him, that his heart may be fi:ee and 
cheerful ia battle." 

"Charlotte, do you wish to over- 
whelm me with your friendship 2 The 
oath I took to advance your happiness, 
while I was yet LambaUe's wife — " 

"I give you back your word! We 
were both deceived in Nassau's senti- 
ments, and I will no longer be an ob- 
stacle. I love him too ardently to 
bear the idea of a marriage that would 
be forced upon him, and humiliate me. 
I will at least preserve your friendship, 
while, on the other hand, I would lose 
my self-esteem. Say not another word. 
I must go with you." 

Princess de Lamballe embraced her 
deeply-moved friend, from whom pride 
had ex;torted this resolution, after 
many tearful nights. No further ob- 
jection was made. Both ladies drove 
to Paris, where they met Nassau and 
Beaumarchais, at the residence of Pen- 
thifevre. The former was greatly sur- 
prised to see Charlotte de Gorzka. 

"Yom- highness," said the countess, 
breathing with difficulty, but with an air 
of determination, " I have only accom- 
panied the princess, to ask you for a 
few moments' conversation, iu order 
to clear up a misunderstanding which 
neither you nor I have caused." 

" You give," sai^ Penthi&vre, " a great 
proof of magnanimity, dear countess, 
for which even an old man like myself 
must respectfully kiss your hand." He 
pressed it to his lips. "Come, Beau- 
marchais, let us. pay a visit to the 
Japanese house." Nassau, Louise, and 
Charlotte, remained alone. 

"Prince, do not misunderstand the 
melancholy with which I part from 
you. My love , for you was a youthful 
folly. I acknowledge it to have been 
an illusion, though I feel that such 



dreams are dear to us. Heaven has 
provided a remedy for my disappoint- 
ment — woman's pride, and the desire 
of sisterly love from her who is wor- 
thier of you than I am. J owed this ex- 
planation to myself; for I wished you 
to take with you esteem for me, and 
peace for yourself. May Providence give 
you victory, and make you happy 1 " 

"Your disinterestedness," said Nas- 
sau, gravely, " deeply affects me, count- 
ess. I am to be pitied that fate of- 
fered me so much, and withheld so 
much, that I could not be blessed with- 
out wounding some one. To gain a 
true woman's .love, dear Louise," and 
he seized the hand of the princess, "is 
something inexpressibly great — ^to lose 
it, very sad, countess. You are alone, 
and friendship only can console the 
sorrow caused by a mistake. If you 
could accustom yourself to regard me 
as a brother, it would lighten my 
heart. I should then feel that two 
noble women are praying for me in the 
day of danger, rejoicing with me when 
victorious, and weeping for me should 
I fall! This is a proud thought!" 
He gently embraced Louise, offering 
his right hand to. Charlotte. " A bride 
and a sister ! I shall live in youjr 
memory, and what would divide com- 
mon hearts will unite yours more 
closely.'' 

"So let it be," said the countess. 
"We shall dream of you, as formerly 
in the Japanese house; and when you 
return, prince. Heaven wiU give me 
strength to witness the happiness of 
my Louise vrithout envy. Farewell! 
Return victorious!" She pressed hia 
hand, her eyes were dimmed with tears, 
and she hastened into the garden. 

The prince remained thoughtful, with 
Louise by Ms side. "It is curious," 
he said, " but I am almost inclined to 
think that love makes a man cowardly. 
This expected battle will be the first 
into which I have borne a fearful heart. 
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Let me disperse all evil anticipation. 
I do not say farewell, for I do not in- 
tend to die." 

" Give me a lock of your hair." 

" A lock of hair is only taken from 
the dead, or from one you never expect 
to see again 1 " 

" A betrothed may ask for it before 
the battle." 

" Perhaps one of yours might render 
me invulnerable." 

" I wish it could 1 Or that my love 
would." 

" It can I And now away with mel- 
ancholy faces ; no more anxiety ! The 
wife of a soldier should fear nothing 
but dishonor. Let us go to our 
friends." They remained together for 
some time, the gentlemen talking on 
different subjects. Countess de Gorzka 
maintained her outward composure so 
far as to engage in the gayer conversa- 
tion. The princess, however, was seri- 
ous. When the carriages came, Nas- 
sau, who was going by Nauphle, ac- 
companied the ladies to Versailles, and 
Caron also went with them. There 
they separated, Nassau continuing his 
journey. 

"Come for one moment into my 
apartment, dear friends," saiS. Madame 
de Lamballe. She drew a small cas- 
ket from her pocket and opened it. 
" Gorzka, I have a lock of his hair. Let 
us share it." She was pale and grave, 
and the countess fell weeping into the 
arms of her Mend. 

" But I beseech you, ladies ! " ex- 
claimed Beaumarchais, in great aston- 
ishment, " why this seriousness — these 
tears — ^when the prince is hastening to 
the glory of great deeds ? " 

" Weep, dear Charlotte, weep ! " said 
Louise. " I cannot ; but a voice within 
tells me, ' We shall see him no more ! ' 
Madfime de Polignac is right in calling 
me Cassandra." 

" If I were my former self," ■ said Ca- 
ron, " I should call this folly. Since 



Susie's death I too believe in presenti- 
ments." 

After the prince's departure, Lou- 
ise and Charlotte were more than ever 
United in^ sisterly love. Every leisure 
moment they employed in talking of 
the absent one ; as formerly, they pon- 
dered over their maps, and when Caron 
brought letters from St. Malo, it was a 
day of rejoicing. 

It was the latter part of May, fra- 
grant with the first verdure of the 
spring! The Princess de Lamballe 
stood pale in her room grasping a let- 
ter. Countess de Gorzka sat with con- 
vulsively-clasped hands, and tears flow- 
ing over her cheeks. The letter con- 
tained ■ but a few comprehensive lines : 
" Princess: Heaven has decreed our lot. 
The attempt on Jersey has failed! 
Bleeding from six wounds, no ball has 
spared me the disgrace of living. The 
wretched man who lost sis of his ves- 
sels, sacrificed seven thousand men, and 
yet was conquered, must be forgotten 
by you. I can ne\er return — a whole 
life of honor cannot blot out this 
shame. I release you from yom- prom- 
ise. If I succeed in obtaining my dis- 
missal, I shall take service in Spain. 
' From desert to desert ! ' You were 
right! Otto tost NAssAtr-SiBaEN." 

" I kpew it," whispered the princess. 
" I was not destined to be happy, nor 
he to be victorious ! Does it not seem 
as if Providence itself were in league 
with Chartres? Charlotte, you are 
avenged; neither of us will be his 
bride." 

"No," exclaimed the countess, "he 
will not be dismissed. A ma;n may 
lose a battle, and yet be a hero. The 
king will still confide in him, supply 
him with new resources, and he will 
conquer." 

" Do you think so ? Let us hand the 
letter to their majesties, and hear what 
they say. Otto von Nassau dared not 
lose, after the day at Onessant: they 
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will pardon Ohartres, now that Nassau 
did not succeed." 

" And must lie again resume the ca- 
reer of a mere adventurer ? " 

" Oh no, I know himbetter ! Heroes 
arise from despair, and sad hearts bear 
the mind beyond earthly bounds. Tou 
loved him sufficiently to renounce him, 
and the friend remains to you. I love 
him so that I would rather see him 
dead than disgraced; and I promise 
before God that I would resign my 
claims to him rather than that he 
should not enter upon a path of glory. 
A hero is not born for love — or, if I err, 
it is the Bourbon blood that makes me 
thus speak." 

The princess had judged correctly. 
When the official report arrived, the 
king and D'Artois were beside them- 
selves. They did not consider how well 
Nassau had fought .; they only remem- 
bered that he lost more than half of 
'the squadron. Without hesitation he 
was dismissed. 

" I suppose, Madame Cassandra, you 
will console yourself with the little 
countess," said the qeeen, ironically. 
"Even if you could not foresee the 
misfortune of your favorite, I hope you 
have enough of the royal blood of 
France in your veins to forget an ad- 
venturer ! " 

"Your majesty," replied Louise, 
coldly, " I have resigned him. As a 
princess of France, however, I am 
deeply grieved that a defeat is counted 
a Clime, especially as it concerus a man 
who can atone for it by a dozen victo- 
ries — ;that the king in ungenerous anger 
has deprived himself of the services 
of one who, notwithstanding this faU- 
ure, might yet add to the glory of his 
reign." 

"The same excuse might be made 
for M. de Qhartres, princess," said Ma- 
dame de PoUgnac. 

"I have nothing to answer; for I 
should suspect you of patriotism." 



■ Nassau went to Spain, entering as 
captain in the fleet to take Gibraltar 
from the British. About the same time 
Count de Gorzka, Charlotte's father, 
died in Lorraine, where he had lived at 
the court of the late king Ladislaus 
Leszynsky, having bequeathed his im- 
mense Polish possessions to the Eus- 
sian crown. He left a fortune of six 
million francs, and his daughter wished 
to retire from the French court. She 
was only withheld by her affection for 
Louise de Lamballe, which had grown 
by mutual grief. The position of the 
princess at court became more painful 
after Siegen's fall. Madame de Polig- 
nac was a tenacious opponent, and 
had now many advantages over Louise. 
D'Artois intrigued against the " Wed- 
ding of Figaro," andthe censors marred 
the comedy in order to render it unfit 
for representation. Public matters be- 
came worse by Necker's discharge from 
office, a movement favored by Maure- 
pas and D'Artois. The latter was so 
extravagant, and involved the court in 
such expensive amusements, that he 
had a debt of fourteen million fi-an'cs. 
When Necker reproached him with 
this, he replied, insolently : " Pshaw ! 
what can you do ? — there are the 
debts." "Very well, monseigneur, 
since they give you so much pride, we 
shall not deprive you of them ! " said 
the minister. He did not pay them, 
and so lost his office. M. de Sartines, 
lieutenant of police, was his successor. 
Though the house of Orleans ap- 
peared to have been rendered harmless, 
the SiUerys (father and son) were too 
good political business men in the Pa- 
lais-Eoyal not to make amends for the 
forced absence of Chartres. The al- 
tered spirit of the times cooperated 
with their plans. The freedom which 
reigned everywhere in conversation, 
the simplicity of the fashions, giv- 
ing nearly the same kind of coat to a 
duke as to a citizen, the republican 
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ideas current concerning the alliance 
with North America, the continual ef- 
forts at reform by the ministers, who 
were working against each other with- 
out reaching the real cause of the pub- 
lic misery, the yictory of Washington 
over Cornwallis, and the deeds of young 
Lafayette, — all occupied and inflamed 
the thoughts of the .people, and the 
death of Mam'epas left the Mng mel- 
ancholy and helpless. SSgur and Ca- 
lonne, an intimate Mend of D'Artois, 
became ministers on the recommenda- 
tion of the Countess de PoUgnac. The 
people objected and were uneasy, con- 
scious more than ever of the preroga- 
tives of the privileged classes. Having 
more political knowledge, clubs were 
formed and a commotion made in the 
Parliament by men like Mirabeau (who 
was at last reinstated after numerous 
scandals and persecutions), Anacharsis 
Cloots, Danton, Abb§ Si6yes, Lamet, 
Oondorcet, Despremenil, and others. 
Under such circumstances it was con- 
sidered dangerous to permit the "Wed- 
ding of Pigaro " to be performed. Marie 
Antoinette, however, desired it in order 
to wear the' head-dress of the Susanna 
in the piece, and for Caron it was the 
last ambition of his life to see it acted. 

The comedy was announced, and 
all classes eagerly visited the Th6S.tre 
rran9ais ; but, ten minutes before the 
rising of the curtain, an order arrived 
from Versailles forbidding the repre- 
sentation! Murmurs of indignation 
were heard from boxes and from pit ! 
Beaumarchais appeared at the foot- 
lights, exclaiming : " If this comedy is 
forbidden here, I resolve that it shall 
be played in the cathedral of Notre 
Dame ! " It was the first intimation of 
the Revolution. About the same time 
Turgot, the ex-minister, died. MoreUy, 
Malesherbes, and Caron, stood near his 
bed in his last moments. 

" I shall soon know whether the 
'BasUiade' is a fable yonder as well as 



here;" Turgot smiled, faintly. " I leave 
Chaos behind me 1 Well for him who 
has neither wife nor children 1 The 
North American war and the camp at 
Compifegne are incurable wounds for 
Prance. Rivers of blood will flow from 
them." 

Another event seemed to change 
again all ill feeling. On the 33d of Oc- 
tober the queen became mother of a 
son, to whom was given the title of 
Due de Bourbon. All differences now 
seemed to be reconciled by this, happy 
birth. 

The Princess de Lamballe, who had 
had the especial charge of Marie An- 
toinette, took the new-born infant in 
her arms and knelt by the couch of the 
queen. "Formerly, your majesty, you 
drew me to your heart, gave me the 
dweet naitfe of Mend, and honored me 
so highly that envious slanderers, and 
even the thoughtless populace, accused 
me of having a political influence over 
you and the king, which you know I 
never had. I pass through life without 
love, without-any of the higher pur- 
poses of woman — all is refused me but 
your favor. Give me something to 
love. I entreat of you intrust to me 
this boy; give me the supervision of 
your royal children. Let me teach . 
them to be virtuous and happy. Let 
me expend on them the affection of my 
heart ; I am of their family, and I re- 
quire no other epitaph but the memory 
I shall leave in the hearts of your chil- 
dren ! " 

The queen embraced the princess 
tenderly. "Yes, my only cousin, my 
dearest Mend — you who are never wea- 
ried even by my ill-humor, I will share 
my maternal duties with you ; you shall 
be the governess of my children.'' It 
was a reconciliation at an opportune 
moment, but, alas ! of very short du- 
ration 1 

However inimical a prince like D'Ar- 
tois was against Chartres for having 
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fraternity Tvitli the canaille, and favor- 
ing the republicans — ^however lie de- 
spised the duke's cowardice at Oues- 
sant, he was equally disturbed with 
him at the birth of a dauphin, and the 
appointment of Madame de Lamballe 
as governess of the royal children, as 
well as at the influence the queen had 
gradually obtained in political matters 
over her husband. The two princes 
were alike in dissipation, ambition, ha- 
tred- against the "Austrian woman," 
and contempt for the king ; they only 
difiered in the means used to man- 
ifest their temper ; and if D'Artois was 
haughtier and less considerate, Chartres 
w&s less conscientious. D'Artois, there- 
fore, in plotting against the queen, in- 
citing Madame de Polignac (already 
jealous) against Louise de Lamballe, and 
disseminating slanderous reports, was 
involimtarily serving Chartres, and all 
those who ■ first intended to dishonor 
the monarchy and then destroy it. 
The most aristocratic of priaces became 
the instrument of the revolutionary 
spirit of the times'. 

The Countess de folignac did all in 
her power to render the Princess de 
Lamballe ridiculous in the eyes of the 
queen, ascribing to this lady ambitious 
views in order to supplant her. Marie 
Antoinette was self-willed and capri- 
cious ; she was secretly sorry for hav- 
ing bestowed two of the most impor- 
tant offices upon Louise. Small provo- 
cations, cool treatment, offensive slights 
toward Countess de Gorzka, whom the 
princess loved, produced difficulty and 
estrangement, sought by the queen and 
not avoided by Madame de Lamballe. 
Count de Polignac was raised to the 
dignity of duke, and appointed steward 
of the royal household, and Marie An- 
toinette's affection for his consort was 
evident to such a degree as almost to 
make it an insult to Louise. The bit- 
ter feelings of the latter were height- 
ened by the deeds of Nassau-Siegen in 



1783, turning the eyes of Europe on a 
man who performed miracles of valor 
before Gibraltar, who was made a 
grandee of Spain and a knight of the 
Golden Fleece, and formally invited by 
the Czarina Catharine to command her 
fleet against the Turks. 

In the autumn the disagreement be- 
tween the queen and Madame de Lam- 
balle came to an issue, and about a 
mere trifle. " Where is the Princess de 
Lamballe?" asked Marie Antoinette. 
" I do not see her making any prepara- 
tions, and yet I expressed a desire to 
dine in the Temple of Flora." 

" Perhaps the princess finds it diffi- 
cult to attend properly to all her du- 
ties," replied Madame de Polignac, 
ironically, "having a twofold office to 
perform. So far as I know, she has 
driven out with the royal children." 

"Driven out ! and in such weather? 
That is inexcusable ! Go and'find her 
immediately, Gorzka. I command her 
to appear before me ; there must be an 
end to this." The countess hastened 
away, while the queen talked herself 
into greater indignation ; feeling that it 
would require extraordinary provoca- 
tion to be severe to the princess, Ma- 
dame de Polignac did not fail to fan 
the flame. It was not long, however, 
before Louise appeared. 

" I hear yom- majesty was uneasy at 
my absence ! " 

"More than that, I am in the high- 
est degree angry. Where were you ? " 

" In the Temple of Flora, where you 
ordered dinner. All is ready for your 
majesties. As the weather is close and 
warm, I took with me their royal high- 
nesses, the dauphin and Princess Char- 
lotte." 

" And pray, who authorized you* to 
do so? I think it very inconvenient 
for you to perform the services of in- 
tendant and governess at the same 
time ; one of these offiees you must re- 
sign." 
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Madame de Lamballe replied calmly : 
" I felt myself justified in wliat I did by 
the trust your majesty reposed in me in 
reference to your children : but if you 
think that it is necessary to lessen my 
duties (which I do not doubt are en- 
vied me), I am willing to give up my 
position of intendant, and wholly devote 
myself to the royal children." 

" The question is not so much about 
envy as the absurd independence and 
exaggerated influence with which you 
flatter yourself. I always intended to 
recall you from one of your offices, and 
I shall inquire of my husband whether 
it is proper to allow you such control 
over the children of France." 

" My influence, your majesty ? I 
never had sufficient to make ministers, 
S, la Polignac ! " 

''But admirals, princess," said Ma- 
dame de Polignac, " and such as were 
defeated!" 

"The hero of Gibraltar, madame," 
replied Louise, proudly, " can bear the 
sting of an insect ; but I feel, yom- ma- 
jesty, that I shall oblige you by asking 
whether it is agreeable to you to dis- 
miss me." 

" It is agreeable — you anticipated 
me." 

"I go, your majesty," and Louise's 
voice trembled ; " I will not return un- 
less you should be in trouble, and the 
Polignacs, Neuillys, and Gruemfenes, for- 
sake you. May a cloudless future for- 
ever separate me from you 1 " She 
bent her knee, and kissed the queen's 
hand ; Marie Antoinette became pale, 
and betrayed her emotion. 

" Then accept my resignation at the 
same time, your majesty ! " said Count- 
ers de Gorzka. 

The queen's sadness turned to anger. 
" Very well — go, both of you ! The court 
wUllose a brace of nuns— that is all 1 " 

Louise de Lamballe and Charlotte 
de Gorzka bowed iaughtily and with- 
drew. The former handed the keys. 



books, and purse of the queen to Vaug- 
yon; then, weeping, kissed the cliildren. 
On the following day both ladies left 
Versailles, never to return. It is true, 
the nuns had gone, and the melancholy 
tones of Madame de Lamballe's harp 
were heard no more. The court be- 
came gayer, and D'Artois, the Polig- 
nacs, and their partisans, invented all 
mannerof amusements to cause Marie 
Antoinette to forget the loss of a friend 
whom while dauphiness she had re- 
garded as a sister. 

Misfortune seemed to enter at every 
door after the departure of the prin- 
cess ; it came unsuspected, unannounced 
in a thousand varying forms, and no 
one seemed to notice it until it could 
not be any longer overlooked. 

Calonne, Maurepas' successor, paid 
Artois's debts, and bought Saint-Cloud 
for the queen at an expense of two mil- 
lion francs. She was grossly insulted 
by Cardinal de Rohan, (during the 
visit paid by the Danish king and 
queen,) who, in order to extort a private 
audience, forced himself uninvited into 
the illuminated royal gardens. 

The western war ended in the rec- 
ognition of the American republic by 
Great Britain, but France suffered from 
the consequences, for it had consumed 
the revenue of three years, and increased 
the debts left by the two preceding 
monarchs. Of what .use to the country 
was foreign deference, when so much 
misery existed at home ? The troops 
that had fought under Washington, 
brought with them a revolutionary 
spirit, their discipline had relaxed, and. 
they talked of liberty and popular 
sovereignty as they did in the West. 
The " Society of the Friends of the 
People" was often heard of, and La- 
fayette joined it, bringing his motto: 
Our non ? Wherever the glories of the 
American war were known, the ques- 
tion " Why not we ? " was boldly asked. 

Countess de Gorzka, assisted by Ca- 
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ron, bought a villa at Sceaux, two 
miles south of Paris, where she passed 
the summer with the Princess de Lam- 
balle, and in winter they dwelt with 
the aged Duke de PenthiSvre. Beau- 
marchais was their favored companion. 
Their sorrows had united them, par- 
ticulafly since hope had fled, and all 
selfish feehngs with it. Here they 
dreamed, and the outer Ufe that was 
rushing by so wildly gave them no 
concern; they lived in their recollec- 
tions, as if they had already grown 
old. PenthiSvre felt happy in their 
midst, especially when Caron received 
a letter from the Prince von Nassau, 
now in Russia, and who, at the head ■ 
of a Eussian squactoon, had attacked 
the Capudan-Pacha in the Black Sea, 
and destroyed the whole naval power 
of the Turks in that region. His 
fame became universal, like that of 
Charles Eugene, who had also been 
misunderstood and neglected in his 
native country. 

On the 37th of April, 1784, the Paris- 
ians again crowded into the TMfttre 
Fran9ais to witness the representation 
of the celebrated comedy, in spite of 
the opposition of the king and the iU- 
will of Artois. Bolder sentiments had 
been read and spoken in the capital, 
and the literary world demanded the 
performance, so that the queen did not 
desist until Louis reluctantly consented. 
It had already been acted in the draw- 
ing-room of Minister de Breteuil, and 
considered uninteresting — "not worth 
the outcry made about it." Prince 
d' Artois therefore visited his box at the 
theatre, confidently believing that the 
representation would fail. But it had 
great success. What a terrible picture 
of social disorder was afforded under 
the guise of graceful wit ! Written 
nine years before, the public enjoyed 
its irony at this' moment, for it was just 
as applicable to society as in the days 
of Louis XV. It was not merely en- 



thusiasm for the author that inspired 
the audience; an occasion was given for 
distinct party feeling. It was the pro- 
logue of the revolution, and Beaumar- 
chais its propTiet. The comedy was 
played four hundred times. The poet 
gave his share of the profits to the 
foundling hospitals ; his ambition was 
satisfied— he had erected an imperish- 
able monument for himself and Susanna. 
We cannot perhaps now appreciate all 
the keenness of this dramatic satire, be- 
cause we have no privileged classes, 
parliamentary councillors ready to be 
bribed, nor any jus primm noatis ! 

The queen wore the famous head- 
dress, and 'her ladies „ imitated her. 
Dresses, ribbons, colors, phrases, S la 
Susanna, became fashionable, the page's 
ballad was sung by the sentimental 
daughters of the citizens, and Marie 
Antoinette herself acted the part of / 
Susanna at Trianon, in presence of her 
courtiers. The epidemic would have 
been ridiculous, if it had not been too 
serious — ^they were playing with the 
fire before they applied it to their own 
house. What rendered matters worse 
was that ominous history about the 
diamond necklace, ending with the 
dishonor of the regal as well as womanly 
dignity of the queen, and advancing, 
through the follies of the Palais-Eoyal, 
the charlatanism of such outcasts as 
Balsamo-OagUostro and Lamotte-Valois. 
From that unfortunate 15th of August 
all gayety disappeared from the court, - 
and peace of mind from the royal pair. 
The prophecies of " Cassandra" began 
to be fulfilled. 

Away from the turmoil of Paris, 
with its false philosophies^ and rancor, 
Louise de Lamballe and Charlotte 
de Gorzka resided at Sceaux, from 
whose serene heights, as from a Zion, 
they looked down on the varied scenes 
announcing the proxiDoity of a great 
capital. The duke with his white, 
trembling head, his globes, charts, and 
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folio Tolumes, before him, sat like a 
philosopher, while the earth trembled 
beneath him. Old and weary of life, 
he retained the name only of his high 
office. Often Princess Adelaide, the 
unfortunate wife of Chartres, yi sited 
them. Her unworthy husband was 
endeavoring to ameliorate his banish- 
ment by basking in the smiles of Ma- 
dame de Bufibn. Adelaide had long 
been morally separated from him, 'and, 
on account of her undeserved misfor- 
tune, she again found a place in 
Louise's heart. The only one who 
brought them news from Paris, keep- 
ing them in communication with the 
times, was Beaumarchais, the beloved 
and. ever -welcome guest. He had, 
however, not appeared at Sceaux for 
two weeks, though the pleasant autumn 
invited him. AH were anxious, and 
looked often from the balcony toward 
the north, and every carriage passing 
on the road was an object of curiosity. 
The harp rested on Louise's arm, the 
friend of her sorrowful hours. When 
she played, it seemed as if spirits 
whispered to her of other and happier 
days. 

"It is strange that he sends no 
letter or messenger," said Charlotte. 
" It is incomprehensible. Besides, he 
was to give me a report about the pur- 
chase of some land near the Jatdin des 
Plantes.^' 

"Do not be alarmed," replied the 
duke; "your affairs are safe in his 
hands. He is cautious, and-never hur- 
ries any thing ; that is an inestimable 
quality in these fast days. He is sure 
to come as soon as he finds it conve- 
nifent." 

" As if he could not come whenever 
he pleased, my father," said Louise, 
smiling. " I am sure heip independent 
of most circumstances. I rather fear 
that something disagreeable has hap- 
pened to him ; he might at least have 
sent Gomez." 



"I have no doubt he would have 
done so, my child," replied Penthifevre, 
" if any thing had befallen him ; he is 
not the man to hide himself from his 
Mends. Perhaps some new scandal 
has arisen in the city or the court, and 
you know, he must inquire into every 
thing." ' 

" I have often reproached him for it, 
and yet I always like to hear his gos- 
sip. Though that is a little inconsist- 
ent, is it not, Charlotte 1 " 

" Not at all, dear Louise. I believe 
the last feeling that leaves us is curios- 
ity, which seems a sort of sympathy for 
mankind." 

" I see a four-horse carriage approach- 
ing; it looks as if it might bring 
Beaumarchais ! '' Penthifevre took his 
old searglass and looked down. 

" Truly, he is coming ! " exclaimed 
Charlotte. 

" It cannot be, my love," said the 
princess. " It is a state equipage, and 
Caron does not keep one now." 

"But, my child, it is tm-ning to the 
left into the road leading here, and my 
eye is strong enough to discover two 
figures in the c6ach." 

" Two gentlemen ? " and Countess de 
Gorzka blushed. 

"Who can they be? But you are 
suddenly so excited, Charlotte ! have 
you any idea who they are 1 " 

" Oh, I scarcely dare to think it ; yet, 
Otto von Kassau occurs to me ! " 

" Otto von Nassau ? " 

"One of them is Caron, and the 
other an officer in a green uniform. 
See for yourself" 

The princess took the telescope. She 
turned pale. " It is he ! " 

"Kind Heaven, is he returning to 
us ? " cried Charlotte, joyfully. 

" Eeturning ! " breathed Louise, avert- 
ing her face. 

The carriage drove rapidly to the 
house, stopping before it. Two men 
descended, greeting the company on 
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the balcony — Caron and Nassau. The 
latter wore the Russian uniform, his 
breast covered with orders. Pen- 
thiBvre arose, leaning on Louise, to 
meet them ; Charlotte hastened into the 
drawing-room, for she could not con- 
trol her emotion. 

" Welgome ! A thousand times wel- 
come, hero of Gibraltar, conqueror of 
the Turks, and prince of all women's 
and brave men's hearts 1 " exclaimed 
Penthifevre, stretching his arms toward 
Nassau. ' ' "What fortunate chance brings 
you to us ? " 

" I have been sent as aipbassador ex- 
traordinary from my empress, duke, to 
manage some business about the Polish 
affairs, and give peace to that distracted 
country. I need not say that this was 
not the only cause, for my heart drew 
me hither." He took .Louise's hand, 
and kissed it. " I left my heart here, 
princess. Glory is my bride — ^but a 
very cold companion." 
■ " Excuse me," whispered the count- 
ess, agitated, ".if I withdraw for a 
moment." 

" You are ill, Charlotte ! " said the 
princess, hastening to her fainting 
Mend. 

"Permit me, dearest countess," said 
Penthi&vre, "to accompany you. Let 
us go to my apartments, my child." 
He arose and left with her. 

" Prince," said Madame de Lamballe 
in a depressed but grave manner, " I 
am sorry that the great pleasure of see- 
ing you again in the splendor of your 
fame is accompanied with sorrow that 
ought to belong to a sad past." 

" Louise," said Nassau, deeply moved, 
" hope has ever lived in my heart, ur- 
ging me from one victory to another, and 
filling my soul ; it brings me before you 
to-day the same aspiring, restless man, 
on whom you alone can bestow the 
noblest victory by giving me your 
hand. Do not say it is indelicate, and 
wounding the heart of your friend 



Countess de Gorzka ; this cannot out- 
weigh the pangs I have suffered for six 
years.' I have cast the die for my life 
a thousand times, let me now cast it 
for your love. Heaven was a witness 
of, our woe as well as oin- vows, and I 
ask you. Do you love me stiE ? " 

" I need not to be reminded of 
my promises, prince, to acknowledge 
frankly that my affection for you is un- 
diminished ; that your memory has 
never departed from me, and wiU re- 
main to the end of my life. But 
another — " 

" Not so, Louise ; listen to me, I en- 
treat you ! Let not too great a gener- 
osity be the destroyer of our happi- 
ness, and without rendering the count- 
ess any service. The court has exiled 
you ; nothing attaches you now to the 
faithless race of the Bourbons. Tour 
father-iurlalw, PenthiSvre, has but a 
short time to live ; his death will leave 
you alone to combat about his princely 
fortune with Chartres, whose ennyty 
will reduce your share, and at a time 
of the most fearful commotions ever 
known. I appear with seriousness be- 
fore you, for, after having looked 
around in Paris for two weeks, with 
the unprejudiced eye of a stranger, I 
have noticed the disorder of the gov- 
ernment, the defenceless condition of 
the monarchy, the fury of thepeople, 
aU inflamed with republican fancies. 
Nothing now can possibly be done to 
save the country. Calonne knows that 
state bankruptcy is very near, and 
wishes to call the ' notables ' to the res- 
cue, where only the sword can decide. 
Formerly I could have wielded it, but 
it was broken because I was unfortu- 
nate. The equilibrium between the 
sovereign and the people is destroyed, 
for they are intoxicated with ideas of 
American liberty. In France you must 
look forward to solitude, suffering, and 
danger ; with me you will find a second 
and fairer fatherland. Catharine has 
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well rewarded me. I am a prince with 
princely possessions, dwelling among a 
people simple but faithful, whose vir- 
tue is not yet sullied — ^make that land 
your home ! I pray you, Louise, ac- 
company me and be' my wife!" He 
knelt before her, and covered her hand 
with kisses. 

While Nassau was speaking, the prin- 
cess was struggling despairingly with 
the inclinations of her heart. She 
stood a mometit like a statue ; then her 
bosom heaved violently, and she shud- 
dered as if she had some presentiment 
of her dreadful destiny. " I have pa- 
tiently heard you, prince, that you may 
not say my decision is too hasty, or my 
heart void of feeling. I wish to try 
myself thoroughly, so that repentance 
may not remind me of the action of 
this hour. I never felt so deeply as at 
this moment the fate of my country- 
men and their rulers, and never was it 
more clearly indicated that this is my 
place. Receive my reply as immutable 
— ^perhaps it is most advantageous to 
you, merciless as it appears. — Do not 
interrupt me, prince. 

" I saw you first at Chambery, while 
yet a child. I loved you as a very 
young maiden loves the embodiment 
of an ideal — selfishly and thoughtlessly. 
I became a wife — a daughter of France. 
Sorrow made a woman of me, and I 
threw myself into Marie Antoinette's 
arms. When you returned from Afri- 
ca, we were all united around the new 
throne ; Turgot, Malesherbes, and Oonti 
were still living, and the whole coun- 
try was happy. Until the day of my 
poor Susanna's death, \ could love 
you, immeasurably and innocently, and 
could call myself yours in spite of 
Charlotte de Gorzka's withered hopes. 
Do you know why ? Because in you I 
loved the saviour of my country — the 
Bayard of the monarchy — because in 
you I saw the last support to which 
Conti looked forward, the hero and 



companion of better times. The un- 
fortunate' battle of Jersey broke my 
heart. I loved you still, but as one 
dead, with whom all my afiection lay 
bm'ied ! Woe to me that you gained a 
name in foreign lands, and that you 
proved to the world, what you could 
have done for France!; When your 
honor was regained my love was sacri- 
ficed,- and you were farther from me 
than was ever the adventurer of Cham- 
bery ! 

"Are you surprised that the regal 
blood in my veins is more potent than 
even my love — that I refuse to leave 
my native land iu misfortune, to ac- 
company a distinguished Russian ? In 
the heart of an exile the lilies of France 
still blossom! I am a descendant of 
the Bourbons, and may foolishly ex- 
pose myself to death, but never can I 
bow my knee before the sceptre of a 
czar ! To become your wife would be 
cowardice. I could not reinain at your 
side without feeling degraded, when 
my country is so miserable — when my 
queen is growing gray through misfor- 
tune, and when, deserted by pretend- 
ed friends, she may soon seek for the 
first dear companion of her youth, and 
find her gone. This short life will 
soon cease, Otto, and we shall stand 
before the judgment-seat of God. Shall 
the king and queen then say: 'And 
she also abandoned us, our own blood ! ' 
No, Nassau-Siegen ! I am the Cassan- 
dra of my country and people, but I 
win die with them — that becomes 
Louise of Savoy ! 

" And of what use could I be to you, 
leaving my heart here ? The glory re- 
flected by you would only sharpen the 
pain of my conscience, chiding me 
with infidelity and ingratitude. Oh, 
women can also be heroines, Otto ; and 
if I may not be your wife, it is that I 
may be more worthy to appear in the 
presence of my God. If you would be 
truly happy— if you would purchase 
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peace by self-denial, and render me 
also as happy as I can be in this world : 
take to your arms my friend Charlotte, 
who has suffered so much for you. I 
would only make you wretched. My 
oath to weave the bridal- wreath for her 
shall be fulflUed. I cannot see you 
again except at the altar, by the side 
of Countess de Gorzka. I may be ob- 
durate and proud, but even in death I 
must cherish the sentiments of my royal 
ancestors ! " She withdrew, disappear- 
ing to her lover as one who had passed 
into the realm of spirits. 

" Lost ! lost to me, adorable woman ! 
Self-destroyed by tll& terrible truth ! " 
The prince's eyes filled with tears, and 
the hero who laughed in a hundred 
battles w^ unmanned by the dignity 
and resolution -of a woman. 

Nearly half a year passed. Nassau's 
mission was accomplished; Louise de 
Lamballe did not again admit him to 
her jiresence, notwithstanding all en- 
treaties. The trial seemed to change 
his whole nature. One day he and 
Oaron visited the H6tel Penthifevre, 
where the duke, and the ladies resided 
in winter. The prince seemed to have 
grown many years older. He was tim- 
idly received by Charlotte. 

" Countess, I come to you not as a 
young, passionate lover, but as a ship- 
wrecked mariner seeking a peaceful 
haver, I ask for your hand, and 
proicise to love you as well as it is 
possible for this wasted heart. I make 
but one' condition : If Louise de Lam- 
balle should ever be in need or danger, 
you must let me go to save her — even 
to die for her 1 Do you agree to that ? " 

" I do ! " whispered the countess. 

A few days after, Nassau and Char- 
lotte were married. Louise placed 
the wreath of orange-blossoms on the 
bride's head. The newly-wedded pair 
drove away in the travelling-carriage, 
leaving the princess, Penthifevre, and 
Beaumarchais, standing on the terrace. 



" It is done, Caron ; this was my last, 
pang! I have but one friend remain- 
ing of the old times — ^you ! " 

" I am your friend, for the remem- 
brance of my Susanna unites us fprever." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

AN BPILOGTJB. 

The old, chivah-ous, witty France 
exists no more. Its esprit, as well as 
its follies, was consumed in the flames 
of civil war; the past is buried in 
blood and ashes, and the prophecy of 
the Bourbon Cassandra fulfilled. 

On the day when the Bastile was 
stormed, an act which brutalized San- 
terre, the leader, as he himself had 
feared, Louise de Lamballe hastened to 
the queen. Misfortune had comei, the 
first blood was shed ; but, faithful to her 
promise, she. returned. White Orleans- 
Jigalitg reigned in the Palais-Royal as 
chief of the revolution, Artois, Pro- 
vence, the Polignacs, the NoaOles, and 
the Guemfenes, deserted their monarch, 
trifling away their time on the banks 
of the Rhine, under the protection of 
German bayonets. Madame de Lam- 
balle . accompanied" the royal martyrs 
on the di'eary path that opened with- 
the king's abduction to Paris, and 
ended in the Temple. Here they were 
separated, and the princess was thrown 
into the Abbaye. Her head fell in 
September, reddening the pavement 
with her blood, because she would not 
curse her king and queen, as, a "good 
citizen" was required to do. The 
lilies became a crown of thorns to her. 
Her intended protector came too late. 

Prom the same prison Beaumarchais 
was released by Santerre, and fled to 
England. He escaped the murderers 
^ hired by Orleans, to whom Morelly feU 
a victim with the Basiliade in his hand. 
Who could be safe when victims were 
slaughtered by the hecatomb ! 
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Madame de Lamballe opened this 
dance of death, follcwed by the Hng, 
the queen, and Princess Elizabeth, and 
closed by Philippe EgalitS. He thought 
he had removed every obstacle to the 
revolution, but the testimony of Beau- 
marchais ruined him. Mirabeau had 
been poisoned by the instrumentality 
of Chartres, because the former would 
not place this "soul of mud" upon 
the throne. The evidence, delivered 
to Caron by Mirabeau the night before 
his death, and handed at the decisive 
moment to Anacharsis Cloots, cost the 
wretched prince his life. 

The mission of Beaumarchais was 
fulfilled. Faithful to the end, he re- 
tained, even in old age,, the sti'ength 
with which he always fought against 
extremes. Wten, during that '' reign 
of terror," his opera Tartare, written 
for Salieri, the pupil of Gluck, was 
represented, he introduced the follow- 
ing dangerous lines : 

"Meine JFrenBde, lasst uns ihren Irrthum bo- 
klagen, 
Sie sind das Opfer einiger Baibaren, 
Die mit der Leidenschaft der Mengo spielen ! 
Dies Yolfe, so treu sonst — ^wenn es sich emp5rt, 
Wird stets gefilhvt von bilbisohen Gewalten, 
Die Herz und Him ihin in den Handen hal- 
tenl"* 



= My friends I let pity more than -vengeance move 
Our hearts for those deceived, who sometimes 

prove 
Of barbarous men the bloody sport and prey, 
Who with the passions of the people play. 
When rrenohmen, once so loyal to kingly right, 
Against their rulers rise in angry might, 
Great reason is for all the good to fear. 
An evil spirit sways its sceptre there. 



Caron lived quietly in the small 
house he had erected, surroupded by a 
garden, in the quarter of the Temple, 
near the city wall; on the roof he 
placed a terrestrial glgbe, surmounted 
by a pen, as a weather-vane. In this 
humble dwelling he dreamed of Su- 
sanna and the forest-walk at Marly, of 
Louise de Lamballe, the dauphin, and 
the grotto at Trianon, and here he 
calmly died on the 19th of May, 1799. 
His last poem is a mirror of his life : 

" Im Lenz voU Muth, 
Da ging mir's gut ; 
Der Sommer Bchwer," 
Warf mlch hin und her ; 
Des Herbstes Kast 
Eintonig fast. 

O, mocht ein Geist noch frisch und griia 
Dem triiben Winter mich entzieim I " * 

Reader, when you walk through the 
Boulevard Beaumarchais, pay respect 
to the place where the intelligence, 
grace, and fidelity of old France last 
lingered — where passed away one of 
the most remarkable men of his time, 
hiding with him many of its secrets — 
where the great Mozart recognized an 
abode of the Muses, and associated 
with his own imperishable genius the 
name of a true poet and an honest man. 

* My joyous youth was as a balmy spring, 

That shines within the heart, awakening there 
Sweet thoughts that summer's sultry days would 
bring 

Their fragrant flowers and ripened harvest fair; 
But manhood came o'ercast with stormy care. 

!^ow, driven as one from hope and love exiled, 
Weary I wait, while drops the foliage sear, 

Along my autumn path, so sadl^ mild — 
Thus let me sink to rest e'er howls the winter wild I 



THE END. 
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A few Words by the Author in justification of the Historical Romance. 

The Historical Romance has its great task ancl its great justification, 
which is disputed by only those who either have not nnderatood or will not 
understand its nature. 

The Historical Eomance has, if I may he allowed so to speak, four 
several ohjects for which to strive. 

Its first object is, to throw light upon the dark places of history, 
necessarily left unclear by the historian. Poetry has the right and duty of 
setting facts in a clear light, -and of illuminating the darkness by its sunny 
beams. The poetry of the Eomance writer seeks to deduce historical 
characteristics from historical facts, and to draw from the spirit of history 
an elucidation of historical characters, so that the writer may he able to 
detect their inmost thoughts and feelings, and in just and sharp traits to 
communicate them to others. 

The second, task of the Historical Eomance is, to group historical charac- 
ters according to their internal natures, and thus to elucidate and illustrate 
history. The illustration then leads to the third task, which is the discovery 
and exposition of the motives which impel individual historical personages 
to the performance of great historical acts, and fi-om outwardly, apparently 
insignificant events in their lives to deduce their inmost thoughts and. natures, 
and represent them clearly to others. 

Thence follows the fov/rth task : the illustration of historical facts by a 
romance constructed in the spirit of the history. This fourth and principal 
task is the presentation of history in a dramatic form with animated 
descriptions ; upon the foundation of history to erect the temple of poesy, 
which must nevertheless be pervaded and illuminated by historic truth. 
From this it naturally follows that it is of very little consequence whether 
the personages of the Historical Eomance actually spoke the words or per- 
formed the acts attributed to them ; it is only necessary that those words 
and deeds should be in accordance with the spirit and character of such 
historical personages, and that the writer should not attribute to them what 
they could not have spoken or done. In Historical Eomance, when circum- 
stances or events are presented in accordance with historical tradition ; 
when the characters are naturally described, they bear with them their own 
justification, and Historical Romance has need of no further defence. 

Historical Eomance should be nothing but an illvstration of history. 
If the drawing, grouping, coloring, and style of such an illustration of any 
given historical epoch is admitted to be trne, then the illustration_ rises to 
the elevation of a work of art, wortiy of a place beside . the historical 
picture, and as equally useful. 
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" The most remarkable voltune of our time. Is entertaining 
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Troy Whig. 

" This is a very singular and interesting production. No one 
can peruse the volume without conceding the author's great skill 
in grasping and delineating the characters which figure conspicu- 
ously in it. Its dramatic characteristics are very striking, pre- 
senting the earlier pursuits,, habits, temperament, and political 
reticence of one of the most remarkable rulers of modern times. 
The portraitures are sketched with great vivacity, and with a life- 
like truthfulness, alike amusing and instructive." — Rural New 
Yorker. 

" The above work, although published as fiction, is fall of his- 
toric truth. The author has carefully consulted the best historical 
writers, and the stirring scenes and amusing anecdotes with which 
the book abounds are true ,to the ve^y life, the king's own wordg 
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" One cannot fail to be improved by such novels as these, so 
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JJtiaa Serald. 

" "We have rarely read a more fascinating work, or one in which the 
interest, from the opening chapter to the close, was more thoroughly sus- 
tained." — Jersey City Daily Times. 

""VTe like this story better than either of Muhlbach's works which 
previously had fallen in our way. ^They are meritorious productions, but 
this excels them in interest of matt^ as well as in vivacity of style." — 
Boston Traveller. 

" This is one of the captivating series of historical novels, or really of 
novel histories by Milhlbaoh, and one of the most readable books of the 
season." — Baltimore Gazette. 

" The story is exceedingly interesting and possesses points which will 

render it highly popular among all classes. We look forward with genuine 

pleasure to the publication of more volumes by the same author, being con- 

. vinced that they will undoubtedly become the most popular of historical 

novels." — Georgetown Courier. 
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" Miihlbach will do for Prussia what "Walter Scott has done for Great 
Britain — fix the sentiment of the people upon a truthful past." — The 
NaUoTial Freemason. 

" That the, book is one of singular interest and fascination, is undenia 
ble." — Christian Times. 

" To any person who has read a single one of these pictorial and dra- 
matic romances, the name of the author will assert the vivid interest of the 
book. Tliey are more than entertaining ; they are valuable as careful studies 
of history, minutely and appreciatively drawn." — Ohiaago Bepubliaam. 

"It is almost exclusively confined to court incidents and anecdotes, in- 
eluding the romantic adventures of Baron Trenok, who, from a favorite to 
the royal sister of Frederick the Great, became a wanderer, a radical, and 
finally a victim on the scaffold of the French KepubUo." 
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HENRY VIIi: AND HIS COURT ; 

OR, 

CATHARINE PARR. 

AN BISIOMICAL NOVEL. 

BY LOUISA MnjHL B -A. O H, 

AUTHOR OF "FKEDEKICK THE GEEAI AND HIS COURT," "JOSEPH II. AND HIB 
COUJUr," " MERCHANT OE BERLIN," ETC., ETC. • 

From the German, by Rev. H. F. PIEEOE, D. D. 
1 Vol., ISmo. Cloth. Frioe, $2.00. 



From the Mtaminer. 



" All ■who have read the interesting series of novels by this accomplished author- 
ess can well anticipate the happy style in which she wiU serve up hluff King Hal, 
and the items which she can add, even to the romantic, of this jolly old prototype 
of Brigham Young, Defender of the Faith." 

From iJie Worcester Palladivm. 

" The life of such a monarch affords ample materials and scope for historical 
romance ; and with great good judgment Miss Miihlbach writes them up into a fine 
illustration of one of- the marked periods of English history." 

From the Providence Herald. 

" This is one of the most fascinating of all Miss Miihlbach's novels. It is 
spirited, historically correct, and as entertaining as many of the volimies of Sir 
Walter Scott." 

From the Troy Whig. 

" This is one of the most interesting of this admirable author's work's, treating 
as it does with entire historical fidelity of the most critical period of English history, 
while she, with a talent all her own, interweaves a romance of enhancing interest." 

From the Syracuse Jownal. 

" The study which enables an author to delineate so accurately the emotions 
and incentives to action which mark men and women of a past age, must be close 
and untiring, and Miss Miihlbach shows in aH of her works a perfection which 
carries the reader into the very presence of the characters represented." 
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LOUISA MtfHLBAOH'S 

HISTORICAL NOVELS. 



Joseph II. and Sis Court. An Historical Novel. Trans- 
lated from the German by Adelaide De Y. Chaudron. 1 vol., 
8vo. Paper cover, $1.50 ; cloth, |2. 

' In ' Joseph IT.' she transcends her previons efforts, not only in the story- 
wrought out in a masterly manner, hut the real characters that figure in it 
have heen carefully studied from the detailed chronicles of the time." — PMl- 
adelphia Inquwer. 

FredericJe flie Great and Sis Court. An Historical 
Novel. Translated from the German by Mrs. Chapman Cole- 
man and her Daughters. 1 vol., 12mo. 434 pages. Cloth, $2. 

"The most remarkable volume of our time. It is entertaining and 
piquant, and wilt command a very wide circle of readers." — Troy Whig. 

The Merchant of JBerlin. An Historical Novel. Trans- 
lated from the German by Amory CofiSn, M. D. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Cloth, $2. 

" There is not a dull chapter in it. ITie interest of the reader is well 
maintained from the heginning to the close, and we know of no hook of 
similar character which would while away an afternoon more pleasantly." 
— Utiea Herald. 

Berlin and Sans-Sotici; or, Frederi.k the Great and His 
Friends. By L. Mtlhlbach. 1 vol., 12mo. $2. 

""We have on several occasions, in noticing the works of the great 
German authoress. Miss Muhlhach, expressed our admiration of them, hut 
are now, after much careful reading of each volume as it has come from the 
press, almost constrained to pronounce them matchless '; unrivalled in the 
whole domain of historical romance." — Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
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HENET THE EIETH, 

KING OF ENGLAND, LOBD OF IRELAND, AND 
HElit. OF FRANCE. 

By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE, 

ATJTHOE OF "GLIMPSES OF HISTOET." 

One large volume, 8to. Elegantly printed on thick tinted paper, embel- 

Uslied with a steel portrait of Henry the !Fiflh, and a fac-simUe of his 

autograph. Cloth. Price, $5.00. 



" This very attractive volume is a most valuable contribution to our histor- 
ical and biographical literature, and ■will be read with great interest. The 
author fnUy understands his subject, and the times of which he writes, and 
has given us a work which, whUe it has all the fascination and interest of 
romance, consists of sober, veritable facts. But few works of the kind have 
been published for a long time that deserve a wider circulation." — Boston 
Journal. 

" This History describes a remarkable reign in England. It was at the 
period when Western Europe was passing out of feudalism and crystallizing 
about monarchical institutions. The military glory of England T^as at its 
zenith. The Eeformation of Wickliffe was paving the way for further revo- 
lutions in Church forms. Mr. Towle has prepared this History with cara 
and fidelity, and has drawn a character which has had few imitators among 
the occupants of the British throne." — New Torjc Commercial Advertiser. 

- " The author of this work has sought to fill a vacant space in history. 
There is no reliable history of Henry the Fifth of England extant. This his- 
torian has added an interesting and valuable contribution to the number of 
those works which have been written by Americans to illustrate periods in 
modern history." — New TorTc Observer. 

" The portion of history which he has chosen to illustrate is one of the 
most romantic and interesting in all the long story of English progress. It 
is replete with adventure, sentiments, heroic character, and deeds, great bat- 
tles, and momentous convulsions of States. It is singular how little is known 
of this magnificent reign ; how much that is new to us there is in the work 
before us, which ought to be familiar as household words. Certainly Mr. 
Towle has had rare success in so presenting every subject and event, that 
there is a glow on his pages which might lead us to believe we were perusing 
a contemporary narrative. The succession of events is drawn with a dra- 
matic force which almost ranks the author with the best historians of the 
time."— ^Mfore Post. 
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